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THE CONFERENCE. 


apie Conference which meets, or fails to meet, to-day 
appears to have been summoned with unusual hesitation. 
Since the refusal of all the European Governments, four or five 
years ago, to adopt the Emperor Napoteon’s project of a deli- 
berative Congress, it has become abundantly clear that a meet- 
ing of Plenipotentiaries ought to follow, and not to precede, a 
definite understanding. In the middle of the Danish war an 
abortive Conference assembled in London for the hopeless 
purpose of persuading two great Powers not to complete the 
conquest of a petty State. As might have been expected, the 
only result of the discussion was to involve the mediating 
Governments in a share of the humiliation which was more 
immediately inflicted on Denmark. Neutrals ought not to 
mect belligerents in conference unless they are prepared to 
enforce the acceptance of their counsels. ‘The discussions at 
Prague in 1813 were not an idle form, because Austria had 
200,000 men to throw into the scale as soon as NAPOLEON re- 
jected reasonable conditions of peace. The Conference which 
patched up the Luxemburg dispute two years ago had the easy 
task of recording and putting into formal shape a compromise 
which was already arranged. It fortunately happened that 
neither disputant was wholly in the wrong, or absolutely in 
the right; and it was still more to the purpose that France, as 
well as Prussia, wished for the time to avoid a war. It was 
more agreeable to both parties to defer to the advice of com- 
mon friends than to make direct concessions to an opponent ; 
and the disinterested members of the Conference contributed 
to the settlement a guarantee which served the immediate 
purpose, although, according to Lord Stan.ey’s interpretation, 
it was intrinsically nugatory and worthless. The representa- 
tives of the Great Powers have been once more invited to 
meet for the purpose of settling the troublesome dispute be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. Their functions are confined, it 
is said, to an examination of the Turkish ultimatum, which is 
to be wholly or partly recommended to the acceptance of 
Greece. The task would seem in itself to be simple and easy ; 
but an uncomfortable suspicion prevails that one or both of 
the principals in the dispute may prove to be contuma- 
cious. The Conference was proposed by Prussia, a Power 
which is believed to favour Greece, and it is not abso- 
lutely certain that the Porte will desist from hostilities 
unless substantial security is provided against a repetition 
of the outrages perpetrated by the Greeks. The Turks, Ma- 
hometans as they are, barbarians as they may be called by 
their enemies, have still some human feelings which are 
probably shared by the SuLtan himself. Their resentment 
may perhaps prevail over their prudence, if they find that 
their European patrons will neither protect them nor allow 
them to defend themselves. If resistance to the decrees of the 
Conference proceeds from the Greeks, it will be evident that 
they trust to the insincerity of one or more of the mediating 
Powers. If it is true that the Greek Government is buying 
ironclad ships, and preparing costly armaments, the necessary 


‘funds cannot be drawn from the empty Treasury of Athens. 


The official Turkish statement of the suppression of the 
Cretan insurrection has been fully confirmed. The surrender 
of the Greek volunteers seems to prove that they can no longer 
find a refuge in the disturbed districts, while they are too 
weak in numbers and resources to sustain the war on their 
own account. Even if any of the Christian population of the 
gétand were still in arms, the despatch of succours from the main- 
tind would be impeded rather than facilitated by the existence 
of openly hostile relations between Greece and Turkey. The 
blockade-runners have hitherto been safe from attack, if they 
could escape into Greek waters; but in a state of war they 
would be exposed to the risk of being sunk in harbour. The 
termination of the Cretan struggle, if indeed it is ended, will 
be regarded by the friends of the Greek cause with natural 
regret. It is difficult not to sympathize with efforts to shake 


off an alien yoke; nor are the Greeks of the Kingdom to be 
seriously blamed for the irregularities which have been com- 
mitted in aid of a kindred race, with the patriotic object of 
extending the Hellenic territory. On the other hand, candid 
observers must allow that the Turks were justified, by sound 

licy as well as by legal right, in their inacious determi- 
to retain thoir the island’ and in their steady 
rejection of all foreign intervention. The surrender of Crete 
would have been immediately followed by insurrection in 
some of the Continental provinces, and it was better to fight 
out the original quarrel than to engage in an endless succes- 
sion of similar contests. As the majority of the inha- 
bitants of Crete are Greeks and Christians, it would probably 
have been on the whole desirable that the insurrection should 
succeed; but, as it has failed, itis better that it should not be 
artificially revived. Even the most thoroughgoing philanthro- 
pists must allow that there is a presumption in favour of 
peace; and in default of a civil struggle in Crete, there is no 
plausible pretext for a war between Greece and Turkey. The 
Porte, having re-established its authority in the island, will 
certainly decline to obey any dictation on the part of the Great 
Powers with respect to its internal administration. 

The survivors and successors of the English Philhellenists 
of a former generation still periodically taunt the English 


Government and nation with their alleged apostacy from a - 


generous cause. Nothing could be more natural than the 
sympathy which was excited by the heroism of the insurgents, 
while it was further stimulated by religious and classical 
associations. In those days enthusiastic Liberals interested 
themselves in Spanish rebellions, and in South American 
wars of independence; and the struggles of Greek chieftains 
against tyrannical and savage Pashas were far more worthy 
of good will than the anarchical struggles of the West. 
It would have been well if the ultimate concession en- 
forced on Turkey by England, France, and Russia had 
been dictated by a more cordial sympathy with Greece. 
The kingdom would have been more complete if the frontier 
had been pushed further to the north, and if Crete, and some 
of the other islands in the Archipelago, had been added 
to its territo 
has now lasted for more than a generation, it can scarcely .be 
maintained that justice to Greece requires that it should be 
readjusted without any excuse of international right. The 
Greek Kingdom, once constituted, became subject to the rules 
of public law, including the performance of the duties of good 
neighbourhood even to its former enemy and oppressor. Since 
the establishment of Greek independence, Turkey has advanced 
far more rapidly than Greece in the process of civilization. In 
the reign of Maumovp, a Turkish ambassador who had con- 
cluded an unpalatable treaty incurred the risk of losing his 
head on his return to Constantinople. At the present day 
Turkish Ministers recreate themselves with European tours ; 
or, if they retire from office, they probably engage in political 
opposition. It has never been alleged that the Kingdom of 
Greece has had to complain of the proceedings of the Porte ; 
and confidence of impunity affords no justification for in- 
cessant provocation and covert hostility. ; thy” 


The influence of England, if it is to be employed at all in 


the East, must be exerted on behalf either of war or of peace. 


; but as the settlement was made, and as it - 


The anti-Turkish party, in England and in Europe, although ~ 


they may not understand the meaning of their own“ policy, 
virtually propose the encouragement of a crusade for the pro- 
motion of the Orthodox Eastern faith and for the aggrandize- 
ment of the Greek nation. More prosaic politicians decline 
to commit a flagrant wrong which would incidentally .be 
extremely injurious to English interests. To them even 
‘oceae appear to have rights, nor are they satisfied of 

e expediency or morality of propagating either religious or 
ethnological der’ by PTheir doubts re- 
moved by the ostentatiously liberal doctrines of Russia, which 


maintained a different attitude towards the Grecks dyring the 
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War of Independence. ALEXANDER and Nicno.as, while 
they regarded with pleasure every movement which tended 
to weaken Turkey, still affected to be the champions of 
the Holy Alliance and the consistent enemies of rebellion, 
The declaration of the independence of Greece was pre- 
cipitated by the timidity of Lord AnerpEEN, who was seized 
with a sudden panic of apprehension that Greece, in 
ceasing to belong to Turkey, might become a Russian pro- 
vince. ‘The objects of the Imperial policy are not less effec- 
tually attained by intrigues with the Court of Athens, which 
become active whenever it is thought desirable to inflict 
some fresh annoyance on the Porte. It is true that patriotic 
Greeks regard with impatience the dictatorial patronage of 
Russia, and that the nation has more than once declared its 
preference for an English alliance; but experience has shown 
that no aid is to be expected from England in the pursuance 
of an aggressive and revolutionary policy. Thessaly on the one 
side, and Crete on the other, might be desirable acquisitions ; 
and in 1827 it would have been almost as easy to detach a 
larger territory from the Turkish Empire as to effect the dis- 
memberment which was actually accomplished. At present 
the coveted provinces belong to Turkey; and Greece has 
neither the power to reclaim them, nor a legitimate pretext 
for undertaking the enterprise. The alternative of peace and 
of the existing state of things is a general war, which would 
be certainly unjustifiable in its commencement, and probably 
disastrous in its consequences. No English Government is 
likely to incur the responsibility of the convulsion which the 
philanthropists desire. 


THE PROPERTY OF RELIGIOUS CORPORATIONS. 


AS the moment approaches when disendowment promises 
to become a reality, and when the policy of those who 
advocate it is sure to be warmly and severely criticized, it is 
not superfluous to look back and see on what grounds the 
ademption by the State of the property of religious corpora- 
tions has been practically based or can be theoretically justified. 
During the past century almost every country in Europe has 
witnessed some attempt to deprive religious corporations of 
their property, or of a portion of it, and in no country perhaps 
at the present time does the State refrain from exercising 
some control and supervision over the property which such 
corporations hold, or are permitted to acquire. But in every 
country to deprive a religious corporation of its property is 
considered a very strong measure, which it requires very special 
circumstances to justify. France first set the example to the 
modern world, and as it was TALLEYRAND who proposed the 
measure, it was certain that everything that could be said in 
its justification would be said in a broad and lucid manner, 
and that ample reflection would be bestowed on the evolution 
of the best theory that could account for what was being done. In 
spite, however, of all the specious arguments which he did his 
best to deduce from the general relations of the State and the 
Church, his one real defence of the proposal was that the State 
wanted the money. The State was insolvent and must get 
money somehow, and the people neither would nor could stand 
more taxation. The Church was rich, although tithes had already 
been relinquished, for it had vast landed estates. The only 
way the State could find to prolong its existence, and to prevent 
general panic and anarchy, was to take these estates and sell 
them. ‘The State used, in fact, the tyrant’s plea of necessity ; 
and it is really on the same plea that in our own day Italy 
and Spain have based their interference with the property of 
the Church. The State was poor and the Church was rich, 
and the State, on whose protecting power all property is sup- 
posed to depend, could not endure that this distribution of 
the property it guarded should any longer continue. The 
spoliation of the Church being resolved on and asssumed as 
inevitable, TALLEYRAND went on to justify it by saying that all 
which the holders of Church property were entitled to out of 
their estates was a decent maintenance, and that they held the 
surplus in trust to aid the poor, and to fulfil other benevolent 
and religious purposes. If, therefore, the State took on itself 
the burden of providing the clergy with a decent main- 
tenance, and engaged to aid the poor and fulfil 
the other trusts impressed on the holders of Church 
property, there was no harm done to any one. His lessons 
have sunk deep into the minds of those who have followed 
in his path, and in all the Catholic countries where great 
estates have been taken from the Church, the obligation to 
provide the clergy with what economical statesmen consider a 
decent maintenance has been recognised. But the true basis 
of the whole proceeding has been the poverty of the State, and 
schemes for providing the clergy with a maintenance have 
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only been in mitigation of confiscation. That the State 
should take away the property of rich ecclesiastics, because it 
wants it very badly, seems a sort of proceeding that must 
necessarily endanger the tenure of all property. If a Govern- 
ment may pronounce a bishop to be too rich, why may it not 
also pronounce a nobleman or a banker to be toorich? If 
the property of religious corporations is attacked, on the 
ground that it would be very convenient to get hold of it, 
what property is safe? Theoretically there is no answer to 
this question, but practically it has been found that the spoli- 
ation of religious corporations has not made the property of 
lay individuals insecure. Private property is as secure in 
France or in Italy as it is in Austria orin England. The reason 
is that, excepting under very peculiar circumstances, such as 
made the partition of the estates of the French nobility possible, 
the number of interests which oppose a Government if 
private property is thought to be endangered is so great, and 
their force so overwhelming, that a Government is powerless 
before them. Whether the ademption of the property of re- 
ligious corporations by the State has a tendency to induce 
the ademption of the property of lay corporations, is a point 
on which we have scarcely any experience to guide us, as 
there are no lay corporations out of England with property 
large enough and sufliciently apart from obvious duties whi 
the corporation have to discharge, to be any guide. But if 
the property of the Irish Church were now being taken away 
on the ground that the State had urgent need of it, and must and 
would have it, we confess that we should not feel at all easy 
as to the security of the estates held by the City of London 
in Ulster. But of course there is nothing of this kind at work 
now. England is not in want of the money of the Irish Church. 
A nation with its Three per Cents. over ninety may at 
least expect to escape the reproach of being likely to rob a 
Church in order to avert bankruptcy ; and we must look for 
the basis of disendowment in Ireland elsewhere than in such 
motives as have produced the ademption of Church property 
in France and Italy. 


TALLEYRAND justified his proposal as an extraordi 
remedy to be applied to a state of extraordinary evil. The 
State must exist, and in order to exist it must have the Church 
lands. But there is quite a different way in which the State 
may deal with the property of religious corporations—a way 
in something like the ordinary paths of legislation, and where 
the Government does not do a necessary wrong, but does what 
it thinks right in the interests of the nation. There are two 
cases in which, within the sphere of ordinary, as opposed to 
revolutionary, legislation, the State may take away the property 
of religious corporations. Either it may decide that the cor- 
poration is in itself’ a bad one, noxious to the community and 
the public and the Crown, and incompatible with the preser- 
vation of order and the maintenance of good government, in 
which case it may, from legitimate motives of self-defence, 
dissolve the corporation, and take its property, and apply what it 
takes to the best uses it can devise; or, secondly, the State may 
pronounce that a corporation, although serving a beneficial 
object, or one with which it may not wish to interfere, has too 
much property, or is in the way of acquiring too much pro- 
perty. It may be prejudicial to the State that a corporation 
should be extravagantly rich. As an example of the first case 
where the State claims a right to intervene, we may take the 
action of many Catholic countries at various times against the 
Jesuits. Here was a religious corporation which, as a matter of 
fact, did what the Governments of those countries considered 
to be such very great harm that they would not allow it to exist ; 
and, if corporations are too bad to exist, they can have no kind. 
of claim to have their property protected. Monasteries have 
repeatedly been suppressed on the same grounds, real or 
aesumed, ‘They are said to demoralize the nation, to cripple 
its industry, to degrade its character; and the nation that 
forms this opinion of them condemns them to dissolution, and 
takes their property from them. We in England, who, from 
ruling over all kinds of nations, have learnt to stand almost 
anything, have not hesitated in recent years to dissolve the 
religious association of the Thugs; and, although we are not 
aware that they held any corporate property, yet it may be 
presumed that, as they were working in honour of a recog- 
nised Hindoo goddess, they would have been permitted by the 
native law to do so, and most certainly we should have confis- 
cated that property if we had found it in existence. Examples, 
however, of noxious religious corporations are of course hard 
to find, but examples of the interference of the State to prevent 
the property of religious corporations becoming too large are 
common enough. In France trusts for religious purposes are 
altogether forbidden, and there is nothing of which the more 
zealous of the Catholic party complain so bitterly. M. DE 
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MOoNTALEMBERT even goes so far as to declare that it would be 
far better for the Church in France to forego the aid it receives 
from the State altogether if religious trusts were legalized. In 
England we take no steps to prevent the accumulation of per- 
sonal property in the hands of religious corporations, but the 
Mortmain Acts throw considerable difficulties in the way of 
their accumulating landed property. And it is quite in 
consonance with English habits of thought to conceive and 
act violently on a sudden jealousy of a religious corporation 
that the nation did not quite like or trust, and that it con- 
sidered to be dangerously rich. This isa point that persons 
who talk glibly and pleasantly about the separation of Church 
and State in England would do well to consider. Mr. Guap- 
STONE was one of those persons—only that he has become a 
little more discreet lately—and spoke in an airy buoyant 
manner of the Church in England, with its ninety millions 
of capital, not being so badly off, even if it did separate 
from the State. But a Church associated with the State, 
the action of which the State not only knows but regu- 
lates, is one thing, and a Church with which the State has 
nothing to do is another thing; and whether in real life an 
English Parliament would ever let such a religious corporation 
have ninety millions of money is a question which no one can 
pretend to settle, but which, if the separation were effected at 
atime when public feeling did not strongly support the Church, 
might very probably be answered in the negative. 


England certainly does not want the property of the Irish 
Church, nor can an Anglican Church in Ireland be pro- 
nounced a noxious institution, nor is the property of the Irish 
Church so excessive that the State need have any cause to in- 
terfere with it. Supposing that the day after a Disendowment 
Act was passed, a number of very rich enthusiasts subscribed 
to give the Irish Church exactly as much as it had lost, no 
one would dream for a moment of saying that the Irish Church 
should not hold what was thus given. On what ground, 
then, is disendowment to be justified? The answer is, that 
although an Anglican Church in Ireland is not a noxious in- 
stitution in itself, yet the Anglican Church which happens to 
exist there has been rendered a noxious institution by receiving 
aspecial character from the State. And it received this special 
character by accepting or holding property from the State on 
conditions which, in the course of years, have made it an insti- 
tution incompatible with the good government of Ireland. It 
enjoys large annual revenues in return for setting itself up as 
a symbol of the religious hatred of the conquerors to the creed 
of the conquered. The fulfilment of this condition makes it 
a noxious institution. It is not every kind of noxiousness that 
would warrant a Government in interfering with a corporation. 
But, in this case, the noxiousness is of a kind that forces 
itself upon our attention, and which we must deal with some- 
how; for it is contrary to the principles of that political party 
which commands a very large majority in the House of Com- 
mons, that an institution should hold large revenues on con- 
dition of serving as a symbol of religious hatred. Either 
we must alter all our constitutional scheme, and allow the 
minority in the House of Commons to govern the nation, or 
the Liberal party must be allowed to apply their principles in 
Ireland as elsewhere. But then the Anglican Church in Ire- 
land is not a noxious institution in itself. On the contrary, it 
is as beneficial an institution as could be wished for. It is not 
necessary—and, if unnecessary, it world be very wrong—to 
suppress it or injure it or harass it, except exactly so far 
as may be necessary to remove from it that accidental cha- 
racter of noxiousness which it has unhappily received. It 
must have some of its property taken from it, because it is 
by holding this property, and by the impress which this pro- 
perty has given it, that it has become noxious; just as 
something must be taken away from its position as an Esta- 
blished Church, because historically this quality of an Esta- 
blished Church is connected with its other quality of being a 
noxious institution. But directly we have done enough we 
may stop. Directly we have removed from it the taint of 
being a symbol of religious hatred, we need go no further. 
When it is once made an innocuous institution, the State is 
not at all interested in lessening the control of its lay 
members over its clerical members, or in lessening its re- 
sources. It is not in any kind of way the business of the 
State to start the Anglican Church in Ireland as a poor volun- 
tary body, under the dominion of zealots, and then see how 
the curious experiment will answer. If the Anglican Church 
in Ireland wishes itself to change its whole character, that 
would be a different matter. It could petition Parliament, 
and we might see what arrangements could be made for 
stripping it of every shilling, and letting a clique ride 
rough-shod over it. But at present, so far as is known, 
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all it asks is to be left alone. We cannot let it alone alto- 
gether, for we cannot permit an institution to continue which 
in its present shape is incompatible with good govern- 
ment. But we may let it alone as much as possible, and hold 
our hand directly we have relieved it from that character 
of noxiousness with which it is unfortunately invested at 
present. 


SPAIN. 


WING to the energy of General CaBaLLEro DE Ropas, order 
reigns at Malaga as well as at Cadiz, and the National 
Guards of the city have been disarmed. The Malaga insur- 
gents incurred a loss of several hundreds in killed and wounded; 
but the object or motive of the insurrection is not distinctly 
stated. Four months ago the expulsion of the QuEEN was 
supposed to have removed all the political and social evils 
of Spain, and the immediate advent of a golden age was con- 
fidently expected. Only cold-blooded sceptics expressed a 
doubt whether a successful revolt of the army and navy would 
necessarily put an end to military supremacy; and for a time 
it seemed that the nation itself had suddenly awakened to the 
necessity of reforming, not so much its institutions, as its 
political habits. The vague demand for religious liberty 
appeared to express generous aspirations; and the few econo- 
mists in the community took occasion to recommend that the 
country should enrich itself by the adoption of free trade. 
A wise and liberal statesman at the head of the Provisional 
Government might have directed the agitation into useful 
channels; and it might even have been possible to discourage 
and suspend the constant interference of the army in political 
transactions. It was above all thi necessary to bring 
the interregnum to a close before the patriotic enthusiasm of 
the sudden revolution had evaporated. It happened that the 
leaders of the movement were agreed among themselves on the 
form of government which was considered most conducive to 
the well-being of the nation. Pri, Serrano, and OLozaGa were 
equally opposed to the establishment of a Republic; and it 
only remained to choose a constitutional King, and to present 
him for the acceptance of the people or of their representatives. 
It is unfortunate that timidity or incapacity, disguising itself 
in the form of self-denial, prevented the Provisional Govern- 
ment from discharging an obvious duty. With a feeble 
affectation they professed to refer to the future Cortes both 
the decision between a monarchy and a republic, and the se- 
lection of a candidate for the Throne; and, having abdicated 
their most important function, they committed the further 
error of delaying indefinitely the assemblage of the Cortes. The 
intrigues, the confusion, and the disturbances which have ensued 
are the inevitable results of a weak and dishonest policy. 


In some parts of Spain, and especially in Andalusia, the 
very foundations of social order have been disturbed by the 
suspension of regular authority. The poorer classes have 
found it convenient to assume that rulers who were too modest 
to decide on the best form of government were also prepared to 
leave it an open question whether property should be pro- 
tected. Communism, or promiscuous robbery, has extended 
over a large portion of the province, and it will probably 
appear that the Malaga insurrection was principally directed 
against the possessors of property. 'The members of the Pro- 
visional Government, who have assuredly no sympathy with 
the anarchical doctrines of the Communists, can scarcely be 
acquitted of culpable imbecility in having allowed their own 
political movement to degenerate into a social revolution. 
The right of property may, like all other institutions, be 
questioned by theorists, but it can never be practically as- 
sailed except at the cost of an internecine civil war. The 
unprincipled levity and folly of the French revolutionary 
leaders in 1848 led to the death of thousands of their dupes 
in the street battles of June. It will be well if General pr 
Ropas succeeds in stamping out more summarily the corre- 
sponding turbulence which has been caused by similar inca- 
pacity in Spain. The Republican leaders are perhaps more 


| directly responsible than the inert Government of Madrid for 


the disturbances of Cadiz and Malaga. It is highly improbable 
that Communism extends beyond the poorest classes ; but in 
Spain, as in France, the popular fancy associates Republican- 
ism with general license. The Republican majorities in Bar- 
celona and in other provincial capitals have undoubtedly 
been swelled by the adhesion of the enemies of property and 
of order; and within the ranks of this party the largest 
and most vigorous section will for the time exercise a 
preponderating influence. If the result of the elections 
proves that universal suffrage is favourable to monarchy, 


the Republican victory will be speedily reversed. The 
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respectable classes may not have courage to resist the mul- 
titude in the first instance, but they can always invite and 
secure the protection of the army and its chiefs. Prot and 
his colleagues will probably be called upon to save society, 
after they have exposed it to an unnecessary convulsion; and 
an army which has overthrown a dynasty and suppressed 
a social revolution will, more completely and more ostensibly 
than before, exercise supreme authority in the State. It will 
be well if military interference is rendered unnecessary by the 
election of a moderate Cortes. The regular establishment of 
a nominally constitutional monarchy, under any dynasty which 
might be preferred, would perhaps not cause general enthu- 
siasm, but it would avert civil war. The disarmament of the 
populace in several of the large towns increases the probability 
of a free election. Soldiers are the only disputants capable of 
reasoning with a rabble which carries muskets. 


The only plausible excuse for the backwardness of the Pro- 
visional Government in proposing some definite settlement is 


the difficulty of choosing an eligible candidate for the Crown. | 


Marshal Prim, indeed, is suspected of a design to obtain su- 
preme power for himself, either as Dictator in a Republic, or as 
Regent in the name of some titular King; but there is no proof 
that he really differs from his colleagues who wish to restore 
the recent form of Government with only a change of persons. 
Among the princely candidates for popular favour, the male 
heir of the Bournons offers himself as an absolute and Catholic 
King, while Prince Henry, brother of Queen IsaBELLa’s hus- 
band, is profoundly imbued with Republican predilections. 
The Provisional Government, having at present no need either 
of an obsolete despot or of a Royal President of a Republic, 
will not concern itself with the pretensions of either candidate. 
There is perhaps originality, or more properly impudence, in 
the contempt which Prince Cuar.es expresses for the fiction of 
constitutional monarchy. He is justified in the opinion that a 
legitimate Pretender would have been regarded as a hypo- 
crite if he had affected a regard for free institutions; but 
there is some audacity in the inference that absolute govern- 
ment is suited to the Spanish character and traditions. The 
shameful and ridiculous history of Spain from Puivir IIT. to 
Ferpranp VII. is suflicient answer to all Carlist preten- 
sions. The reign of IsaBELLa, with all its disasters and scandals, 
was the most prosperous and the least discreditable portion of a 
period of two centuries and a half. Prince Henry, who hasalways 
professed Liberalism, prefers the fame of Wasinaton to the 
greatness of Cxsar; or, in other words, having no chance of 
the throne, he would be willing to accept a President’s chair ; 
but he has probably little hope that his patriotic devotion will 
be appreciated at present. One Republic in recent times has 
elected a President on the ground of hereditary claims, with 
the result which was anticipated by his partisans, not without 
the approval of a majority of voters; but in Spain there is 
none of the enthusiasm for any branch of the Bourbons which 
attached in France to the name of Naro.rox. A Spanish 
Republic would, as long as it lasted, be administered either 
by a popular favourite or by a soldier, Nations which 
choose to have princes at their head may as well call them 
kings. King Ferpinayp of Portugal is known as an upright 
and able man; but he is German by birth, and Portuguese 
by adoption, and he is not himself anxious to ascend the 
throne of Spain. ‘The King of Iraty is supposed to be 
anxious that his younger son should be elected; and the 
recent visit of General to Spain was probably 
undertaken for the promotion of the Duke of Aosra’s can- 
didature. The House of Savoy has in former times aspired 
to the Spanish succession; and the greatness which it has 
recently achieved may perhaps recommend an Italian Prince 
to the choice of the Spaniards; yet the only reason for 
choosing an absolute stranger must be a determination to 
break finally with the Bournon family. Marshal Serrano and 
Admiral Torete still support the Duke of Montrensier, whose 
children belong to the Spanish Royal Family. The Duke is 
probably, like the other members of the Orveans family, a 
man of sense and conduct; but he seems not to possess the 
arts of popularity. It was exclusively for his benefit that 
M. Guizor imposed on Queen IsaveLLa the odious marriage 
which has accounted for her subsequent faults and misfortunes ; 
but the Duke of Moytrenster was probably not himself a 
conscious accomplice in the crime perpetrated by the most 
unscrupulous of moral Puritans. The French Prince may 
perhaps have a chance of success when other candidates are 
found to be unavailable; and he stands alone among the sup- 
posed competitors in the advantage of being supported by 
members of the Provisional Government. There remains the 
Prince of the Asrurtas, who, having the recommendation of 
being too young to govern, would necessarily be represented by a 


Regent; but it can scarcely be supposed that the Generals and 
Ministers who have irretrievably offended Queen Isabetxa will 
embarrass themselves by the selection of her son. A Regency 
would be a military Dictatorship; and the same power might 
perhaps be more conveniently exercised under the title of 
President. It is evident that the choice must virtually be 
made by the Provisional Government, although it may nomin- 
ally originate in the Cortes. There would have been com- 
paratively little difficulty in the process in September or 
October, and longer delay will add to existing complications. 
One of the consequences of procrastination may be seen in 
the present serious struggle in Cuba, where the local authorities 
are contending, on behalf of they know not what authority, 
with a formidable insurrection. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN FRANCE. 


, Emperor of the Frencn has evidently learned not to 
pitch his expectations unduly high. If there were any 
over-sanguine spirits among his diplomatic visitors on New 
Year’s Day, they must have gone away chastened and corrected 
by his speech. He hopes nothing better for 1869 than that it 
shall be a reproduction of 1868. “ The year now commencing” 
is to “ contribute towards removing many apprehensions, and 
“* strengthening the bonds which should unite civilized nations.” 
But it is to do all this “like the one that has just expired.” 
Certainly this is a material qualification, Considering that in 
the last twelve months there have been rumours of imminent 
war at least as many times, and that most, if not all, of these 
have been traceable directly or indirectly to the words 
or to the silence of the French official press, the Emperor 
cannot be said to take an encouraging view of the future. It 
is true that the “apprehensions” in question have to some 
extent been “removed” by the fact that nothing has hap- 
pened to justify them, The French Government has cried 
“wolf” so often that even its own subjects are learning 
not to be frightened at the sound. Still it is scarcely 
desirable that a year of constantly recurring alarms should 
be accepted as a typical period of human history. If 
this is the happiest prospect the Emperor can hold out to 
Europe, his pacific assurances must be taken simply as 
evidencing his determination to make the best of a bad busi- 
ness. In this sense they describe the situation fairly enough. 
Just at present none of the Great Powers feel themselves 
prepared for war. Each of them has an alliance to contract, 
a weapon to perfect, or a railway to make. It is asa con- 
sequence of this want of preparation that “ the moment a 
“ difficulty arises they agree among themselves to smooth 
“ away and avert complications.” The causes of mischief are 
left untouched, but the effects are not allowed to exhibit them- 
selves until it is somebody’s interest that they should be seen. 
Before the Empreron’s reply to the Corps Législatif was 
published in the Journal Officiel, an impression prevailed 
in Paris that it had shadowed forth some concessions in the 
direction of freedom. When the exact words of the speech 
were made known they were not found to answer the popular 
expectation. The Emperor of the Frencu has so great an 
admiration for Liberty that she can never be dressed fine 
enough to please him. On this occasion she appears as 
“that real liberty which can only prosper through respect for 
“ the laws and a just balance of power.” No exception need 
be taken to the description, if our experience of Napoleonic 
glosses did not compel us to read the words in a non-natural 
sense. In the opinion of the French officials, “ respect for 
“ the laws” forbids the subject to call a law a bad one, or to 
take any steps to get it altered. They judge political dis- 
cussions by the standard of the old English libel law—the 
greater the truth the greater the libel. A “ just balance of 
“ power ” is an equally equivocal term. It may stand for that 
mutual independence which prevents the Executive, the 
Legislature, or the Judiciary from encroaching on the province 
of the others. In France it seems rather to signify that in- 
genious adjustment of the Legislature and the Judiciary 
which helps each to neutralize the other, and renders both 
innocuous to the Executive. Thus explained, the Imperial 
compliment to the Corps Législatif is perfectly appropriate. 
Its co-operation “becomes every year more indispensable to 
“ the preservation” of the peculiar form of liberty the Em- 
peror has in his mind. Supposing the Deputies had mistaken 
their vocation and presumed to revise the Statute-book, or 
had disturbed the balance of power by declining to give the 
Government as much money as it wants, what would have 
become of “ real liberty”? It is too tender a plant to thrive 
except under strictly Napoleonic conditions ; and if its natural 
guardian, the Corps Leégislatif, had set the example of des- 
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rial system knows his appointed station and is content with 
his appointed work. Even the prayers of the clergy have 
their special function assigned to them. They “sustain and 
“ console ” the Emperor. In return for this crowning bless- 
ing His MaJesty recognises “ how indispensable it is to assert 
“ the great principles of Christianity.” Some of his hearers 
may perhaps wish that he had been a little more explicit as 
to what these principles are. To be taught “ virtue, that 
“ we may know to live, and immortality, that we may know to 
“ die,” is enough for the laity, but the clergy desire an addi- 
tional pledge to support the Papal sovereignty, that they may 
know how to vote. 


There is an air of unreality about these New Year's speeches 
which springs naturally enough from that want of any definite | 
policy which has of late been so conspicuous in the Emprror’s 
Government. The causes of this continuous halting between 
two opinions are very well described in a letter from “ An 
“ Occasional Correspondent” which appeared in the Times of 
Monday. The Emperor has at present two strings to his bow, 
and he is equally loth to use either of them or to abandon 
either. The dread of Socialism engendered by the events of 
1848 is one string, the dislike of Prussia engendered by the 
events of 1866 is the other. The Empzror cannot make 
up his mind to grant freedom to the French people, because 
to do so would be to confess that the Socialist bugbear 
ought no longer to excite terror. He cannot frankly accept 
the aggrandizement of Prussia, because to do so would make 
it difficult to divert the attention of his subjects to foreign 
politics whenever it happens to be convenient. Between 
this pair of alternatives—liberty or repression at home, peace 
or war abroad—his mind seems so nearly balanced, that he 
never takes any step in the direction of one of them without 
immediately correcting it by a step in the direction of the 
other. Every year that passes, however, makes it more difli- 
cult to govern France without either political freedom or 
military glory. The desire to fulfil his own repeated promises 
induced the Emperor to concede the Press Law of last year. 
By this means he has increased the number, and supplied a 
vehicle for the hostility, of the Opposition journals. It must 
be a very strong Government that can afford to take the 
fetters off its critics while it multiplies restrictions for every- 
body else. The fear of revolution which haunts the respect- 
able and well-to-do classes throughout France has long been the 
corner-stone of the Imperial system, but an empirical terror 
is apt to lose its influence as time goes on. However much 
the burnt child may dread the fire, it can hardly communicate 
the full force of its apprehensions to the next generation. 

That the fear of Socialism, which has so largely influenced 
the conduct of the French people during the last twenty years, 
is declining in efficacy, has for some time been apparent. The 
letter to which we have referred points out, however, that 
even this change is likely to advance the interests of the 
Government in some quarters. The Democratic party in 
France is stronger, and consequently less reticent, than it has 
been since the coup d'état. The writer quotes two recent elec- 
tions—one for the Corps Législatif, the other for a Council- 
General—as instances of this change. In the former case, 
M. Larocue-Jousert was returned “against the efforts, not 
“only of the authorities, but of the whole Conservative and 
“landed interest of the district.” In the second case, 
a Wallachian but lately naturalized in France gained his 
election solely by making speeches to the peasants in 
which he dwelt on their misery and his own readiness to 
serve them. <A few successes of this kind might do much to 
revive the dying terrors, and to replace the Government in its 
old position as the last hope of order in France. If the Con- 
servative instincts of the upper and middle classes should again 
be driven to rely upon the organization and vigour which the 
Imperial system possesses in an unusual measure, as their only 
protection against numbers and violence, Napotzon III. may | 
once more be welcomed in his original character of the saviour | 
of society. The future of France would be more hopeful if | 
freedom were not confounded in the minds of so many of its 
people, either with hatred tothe existing dynasty, or with the 
triumph of an impracticable democracy. The one sentiment 
makes it additionally difficult for the Emrrror to modify his 
Government without risking his own downfall, while the other 
secures to him the unquestioning support of some of the 
strongest interests in France. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the first of these feelings is in a great measure the 
creation of the system under which Frenchmen have lived for 
the last seventeen years. The Empire has treated every adverse 


dynasty itself, and, by so doing, it has made constitutional 
opposition impossible. 


ELECTION RIOTS. 


HE Reform League being in want of occupation just now, 

and its President especially having more ample leisure than 
he expected, it naturally takes up the Ballot as the most pro- 
mising theme for agitation. There can be no sort of objection 
tothis. The Ballot, like every other political institution, may 
be discussed nowadays without any prepossessions for or against 
it, since Mr. Disrakxi got rid once for all of the old Conservative 
cry against Americanizing our institutions. If the Ballot will 
do more good than harm, by all means let us get to it before 
this Session is over. But when it is offered as a remedy against 
intimidation, it is worth while remembering that there is one 
kind of intimidation against which it is utterly powerless—the 
intimidation practised by mobs at the time of the elections. 
This appears to us a most serious blot on our political system. 
It is monstrous that quiet people who want simply to do their 
duty according to the best of their abilities and judgment, and 
desire to record their votes and go peaceably home again, should 
be threatened and kicked and hustled, and have dirt thrown in 
their faces and the clothes torn off their backs, because a set of 
beery blackguards choose to think, or are hired to think, it good 
fun to insult them, and because practically such outrages are 
committed with perfect impunity. The notion has sunk deep 
into the popular mind that everything is allowed by the law 
at election times except actual murder. Assaults, robberies, 
and burglaries are regarded as the pleasant vagaries of jovial 
spirits in an hour of admitted license. The law and its agents 
do not hope to command any respect. The police are violently 
attacked; the returning officer, his subordinates, the candidates 
and their friends, are all put in danger of their lives ; but the 
great lesson everywhere inculcated is that the mob must not 
be made angry, that the sufferers must grin and bear it, and 
that no one ought to be particular at election times. An in- 
tending opponent of the AttorNry-GENERAL for Ireland has only 
this week had an excellent opportunity of learning this lesson, 
and practically applying it. The two rivals were in the Court- 
house at Mallow at the time of the election, and the opponent 
of the ATToRNEY-GENERAL, having announced his intention of not 
pursuing the contest, sat down. But he was not allowed to sit 
long in peace, as the reporter observes. A number of women 
with branches of holly in their hands rushed at him, flogged 
him well, and then turned him into the street. This proceed- 
ing, we are told, “formed an amusing prelude to the serious 
“ business of the nomination.” It may have been an amusing 
proceeding to the boys, but can scarcely have been so to the frog. 
Here was a man, whose only offence was that his political 
opinions were not those of the mob, violently assaulted, beaten 
and hustled into the street, in presence of the returning officer 
and of the highest law-officer of the Crown, and no one had 
any notion whatever that what was done was anything but 
a thoroughly amusing proceeding. It was part of the fun of 
an election, just as pouring flour on spectators is part of the 
fun of a Roman holiday. , However, it may perhaps be said 
that a candidate runs his own risks; he chooses to put him- 
self in the way of practical fun. He voluntarily adopts a 
position like that of a cockney who goes to the Derby with a 
long nose and a -shooter, and if he does not like being 
flogged with holly-boughs, all he has got to do is not to stand for 
a place where such floggings are thought amusing proceedings. 
But voters are surely in a different position. To vote is either 
a duty or a privilege, perhaps both; but, whatever it is, an 
English citizen ought to be protected in the fulfilment or 
exercise of it. Yet not only are voters assaulted and beaten 
and insulted, but persons who have nothing to do with the 
election at all, and who have committed no other offence ex- 
cept that of living in a town which sends a member to Parlia- 
ment, are delivered over as a prey to the mob. Nor is this 
all. The law at election times declines to protect its own ofli- 
cers. The police are told to keep the mob in order, but if they 
are foolish enough to believe that their instructions are meant 
seriously, they will soon find themselves mistaken. The mob 


| has only got to use paving-stones freely, and then if the police 


get their heads broken they may arrest any one they can lay 
hold of; but the legal authorities will be sure to look on the 
affair as a good joke, as part of the humours of election times, 
and will just give enough punishment to mark what they 
really think of the affair. 


During the recent elections there were four counties in 
which election riots were of a very serious kind, if any election 
riots can be called serious. Perhaps it is better to look at such 
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pising the laws, it must inevitably have been withdrawn | criticism of the administration as a direct attack upon the 
during the existence of this Parliamentary tyranny. Happily 
no such necessity has yet arisen, Each satellite in the Impe- 
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matters from the popular point of view, and to say that in 
these counties the proceedings were very amusing, much more 
amusing than merely flogging an unpopular candidate with 
holly-boughs. In North Leicestershire the populace was on 
the side of the Liberal candidates, who were unsuccessful, and 
exactly the same thing happened in Monmouthshire. The 
mob was therefore urged up to the pitch of amusing itself very 
strongly. It wanted the amusement of hunting, frightening, 
and bullying voters on their way to the poll, and it wanted 
the amusement of avenging an impending or ascertained 
defeat. At a place called Sheepshed, the amusement in which 
they considered it proper to indulge was as follows :—The 
poll-clerk was struck on the head by a large stone, and knocked 
down; the room where he was was attacked by a mob armed with 
sticks,and all the windows and window-frameswere broken. The 
agent of the Conservative candidates was pelted into a public- 
house, the windows of which were immediately broken. A 
superintendent of police no sooner showed himself than he was 
spat upon and struck at; and, when he carried his audacity so 
far as actually to go to the assistance of a voter who was 
suffering from violence, the indignation of the crowd at his 
interference burst all bounds, and he and his men had to de- 
fend themselves by a regular charge, which they executed with 
much success. But the mob then took to its native paving- 
stones, some of the police were badly hurt, and the force had 
to retreat into a place of security. They had, however, recog- 
nised some of the most reckless of their adversaries, and in 
due course of time those apprehended were tried at Quarter 
Sessions. There was no doubt about their guilt, in the minds 
of the jury, and they were sentenced; but to what?—To 
three months’ imprisonment. This was the amount of punish- 
ment considered adequate to the offence of heading a riot in 
which quiet voters were intercepted by force in the discharge 
of a legal duty, wantonly destroying property, and beating the 
police with paving-stones until they had to retreat into shelter, 
and anarchy was triumphant. The humours of election time 
are a good old English custom, and must be encouraged ; 
and we think we may congratulate the magistrates in Quarter 
Sessions on having efiectually provided that at the next elec- 
tion the proceedings will be very amusing indeed. 

But the magistrates of Leicestershire, although they have 
some sense of clectioneering tun, are not to be compared in this 
respect with the magistrates of Monmouthshire. At Tredegar 
a mob held possession of the town for eight or nine hours, and 
its amusement consisted in going up and down the streets, 
breaking the windows of every house whose owner had not 
given entire satislaction and did not fall in completely with 
their just and well-considered views. Further, wherever 
they could get into a house, they entered and stripped it 
of its contents. This particular form of election fun de- 
serves to be remarked. A man fulfils or exercises the 
legal duty or privilege of giving his vote. For this he has 
all his windows broken, all his moveable property is taken 
away from him and destroyed before his eyes. He might 
console himscli by thinking that at least the law would 
avenge him. If any Tredegar voter cherished this illusion, it 
would have done him good to attend the Monmouthshire 
Quarter Sessions. Some of the ringleaders were apprehended 
and in due course were tried. ‘To save trouble they all 
pleaded guilty. And what did offended justice do then? 
The magistrates were of opinion that, as all this was done 
at election time, no punishment whatever need be in- 
flicted. The prisoners were discharged. They had but 
been keeping up a good old English custom—a custom 
inconvenient, perhaps, to quiet people who are beaten, 
and have their homes broken into and all their little 
household property destroyed, but still a fine glorious 
old custom, and one that, on the whole, deserves to 
be encouraged. It must now be taken as settled law in 
Monmouthshire that if one man breaks into the house of 
another, and beats him and destroys his property, he has only 
to prove that an election had been going on that day, and that 
he was assisted by a collection of blackguards as furious, 
violent, and drunken as himself, and then he will be let off 
scot-free. He has done no harm that the law will notice. 
He has only been having his proper «mount of electioncering 
fun. 

At the risk of being thought very un-English, we must 
confess that the national custom seems to us a national dis- 
grace. Why should the law allow mobs to rule, and run riot, 
and do all kinds of violent mischief, because an election is being 
held? Why are quiet, timid, decent people to be practically 
deprived of their power of voting because the administrators 
of the law refuse to protect them, and treat their sufferings as 
a natural part of the fun of an election? It is evident that, 


after such decisions as those at which the magistrates of 
Leicestershire and Monmouthshire have arrived, there will 
hereafter be no limits to the license in which a mob 
will not think itself fully entitled to indulge. If violent 
assaults on individual voters, and on the ministers of 
the law, and the wholesale destruction of property in 
dwelling-houses, are to be considered at election time offences 
so slight that the law either refuses to punish them at 
all, or only punishes them in the way in which it would 
punish a boy who stole an apple off a street-stall, the mob 
will henceforth be relieved from all control and all fear of 
consequences. With people who can persuade themselves 
that such scenes of brutal cruelty, rapine, and anarchy can be 
excused on the ground that they are sanctioned by old English 
customs, it is perhaps vain to argue. It is probably more 
useful to consider what could be done to prevent them if 
it was conceded that they were evils at once great and 
remediable. A very bad custom, which is in some sense 
national, and which has just been fortified by grave magisterial 
decisions, cannot of course be got rid of allat once ; but that is 
no reason why something should not be done to prevent it. If 
the Home Secrerary were simply to address a circular to 
the highest magisterial authorities in each county, and to point 
out the very serious consequences of treating these outbreaks 
of desperate ruflianism as picces of good fun, a different tone 
would, it might be hoped, begin to pervade the legi! authori- 
ties in dangerous electoral districts; and such a step would 
come with especial propriety and force from the organ of a 
Liberal Ministry just entering on office, as these outrages in 
Monmouthshire and Leicestershire were generally, although 
not universally, committed by mobs that pleased to call them- 
selves Liberal. The magistrates are mostly Conservatives, 
and they are deterred from vindicating the dignity of the 
law by the fear of being accused of a desire to use their 
magisterial authority as a party weapon. It would greatly 
encourage and aid them if a Liberal Minister were to remind 
them that, even at the risk of bearing this reproach, they 
must uphold the law. But if this cannot be done—and it 
is very wilikely that a Home Secretary would in real life 
do anything that he was not absolutely bound to do—the 
Legislature might perhaps be induced to come to thie 
rescue, and to provide that if certain offences were proved 
against a man at election time, the discretion of the magistratcs 
should be more limited than it is now, and that the mini- 
mum punishment they could inflict should be one that would 
at least have in it some deterring force. There are also many 
indirect ways in which election riots could be prevented or miti- 
gated. Nominations are an utterly useless nuisance. They 


whet the appetite of the mob, prolong the time of excitement and * 


anarchy, and greatly increase the expenses and annoyances of the 
candidates. At any rate, if election time is to be a season in 
which the law is in abeyance, let it last as short a time as pos- 
sible. It might also be desirable to adopt the American plan, 
which Mr. Goscuen has lately recommended, and close all the 
public-houses on the day of election. But things are not ripe 
for that yet. In the first place, we have no security that it 
would not be judged a permissible piece of electioneering fun to 
break open the public-houses and drink up all the available 
liquor without paying for it. And, in the next place, it is fear- 
ful to think of the energy with which an English mob woul’ 
go in for its beer with the accumulated thirst of a whole day 
on it; and if the public-houses were opened directly the poll 
was closed, the behaviour of the mob after it had taken ten 
hours’ worth of beer in two would be something appalling. 
But if some serious efforts to preserve order were made, and 
if it were distinctly understood that infractions of the law 
would be adequately punished, then to take away the means 
of intoxication while the excitement of polling was going on 
might produce a good effect, and might help the mob to re- 
member that if they insisted on committing aggravated crimes, 
they could no longer count on the impunity which at presen‘ 
they enjoy. 


CUBA. 


HE mist which the telegrams had thrown over the Cubay 

movement is now dispersed, and a state of things is 
revealed far more in accordance with reason and probability 
than was at first described. There, is not, as we supposci| 
there could not be,a rising of the Caribs, for the simple 
reason that there are in Cuba no Caribs to rise. Poctical 
justice has been defeated by the complete extinction of a race 
which, too weak to resist its original conquerors, could never 
hive survived to wage a successful insurrection against their 
descendants. The lovers of sensational retribution would 
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perhaps have been equally pleased if the negroes had risen to 
avenge simultaneously their own and the Indians’ wrongs. For 
the present, however, Exeter Hall must defer its paans, and 
the Anti-Slavery Society may taunt its disciples at Madrid with 
a delay which bodes ill for the cause of negro emancipation. 
As yet there is no negro rising; nor does it seem likely that 
an independent and unassisted rising of the slaves will take 
place. The insurrection which has shown itself is essentially 
an insurrection of white creoles. The same feeling which 
fifty years ago burst out in the American colonies of Spain 
has burst out in Cuba. ‘The creoles of Spanish descent 
desire to become independent of Spain. 

It is not yet clear whether those who are animated by this | 
desire constitute an actual majority of their own class. It | 
is clear that they are not composed of the richer and | 
more powerful planters. These have for the most part | 
sided with the Government, and naturally long for the re- | 
storation of order and peace. So great is the alarm felt by | 
many of them, that they have sent their families to Nassau | 
and Kingston for shelter during the tempest of their poli- 
tical troubles. Those who have encouraged or taken part 
in the rising belong to the Liberal faction, which in the 
colonies exaggerates the violence of its prototype in the 
mother-country. Several causes have contributed to its forma- 
tion and its strength. The foremost is the exclusive policy 
pursued by Spain towards her dependencies. While she 
extorts from all of them, and especially from Cuba, a large 
annual revenue, she treats them less as subjects than as 
dependents. After taxing them for her own immediate wants, 
she taxes them still further for the maintenance of large colo- 
nial establishments, which she fills, not with colonial, but with 
Spanish-born, officials. Thus the Spanish creole of humble 
birth and moderate fortune finds himself debarred from every 
prospect of bettering his condition. Without the capital to 
buy a plantation or to undertake a business, he has no hope of 
employment under the Crown, save in the most humble capa- 
city. Not only is he affronted by the supercilious airs of 
Spanish officials, and the contemptuous opulence of creole 
planters, but he is perpetually wounded by the self-assertion 
of aspiring mulattoes and liberated negroes. A further in- 
centive of discontent is supplied by the locality and circum- 
stances of his education. In many cases he has been brought 
up in the schools of Philadelphia or New York. There he 
has imbibed the usual lessons of American liberty, to which 
his Southern temperament gives an additional flavour of 
acridity and strength. The sensitiveness of his own nature 
intensifies the effect of his lessons and his experience. ‘The 
passion for liberty which he imbibes from his American 
preceptors derives warmth from his impulsiveness as a 
Spaniard and his humiliation as a colonist. He reads history ; 
and, ia America, history means the history of the United 
States, and little else. He sees how colonies, sparsely in- 
habited by two millions of men, battled against the armies and 
threw off the authority of Great Britain; and he asks himself 
if the same effort could not be made with the same results 
in his own colony. He remembers that Spain once owned 
boundless tracts on the American continent, and that her 
empire is extinguished for ever. He asks why Cuba should 
not win the same independence which Mexico, Chili, and 
Peru have won. He returns to Cuba when his education is 
finished, to find no employment for his talents, or only such 
employment as he may share with mulattoes and liberated 
slaves. He is poor in a country where subsistence is very 
dear; and he is without a prospect of any except the very 
humblest career. He is slighted, or he thinks himself 
slighted, by the official staff which is maintained out of the 
resources of the colony, and still more by the military who 
defend it equally against internal revolt and _ external 
aggression. In America he has formed connexions with men 
whose sympathies with freedom do not preclude a propensity 
to filibustering. He corresponds with them, and the main 
subject of this correspondence is the likelihood of effecting 
an invasion of his country with success. To such men as we 
have deseribed, of whom there are many, a revolution like 
that which has occurred in Spain brings hope and oppor- 
tunity. Any revolution in the mother-country is likely to 
cause a revolution in the colony sooner or later, 

To persons who do not boast Spanish blood in their veins 
it may seem unaccountable that any people should exist who 
desire to reproduce anywhere, and especially on their native 
soil, the follies and the misgovernment of the Republics of 
Central America. Yet so it is; and men who would be in- 
dignant if accused of inability to distinguish between the 
sublime and the ridiculous are heard mouthing in the same 
breath the glories of Wasnineton and the examples of Bo- 


livia and Ecuador. It certainly was not an unreasonable 
speculation that, if the Government was overturned in Spain, 
it might also be upset in Cuba. But, however reasonable 
this may have been, it has hitherto proved to be illusory. 
The Provisional Government of Spain, undismayed by the 
uncertainty which clouds the political horizon of Madrid, has 
not hesitated to send a strong body of troops to the Havana. 
The instinct which has inspired this course of action is at 
once prudent and patriotic. The continued successes of the 
insurgents would inevitably lead to a filibustering invasion ; 
and the cession of its richest colony either to native sedi- 
tion or foreign adventure would be equally detrimental to 
the honour of Spain. At present she can ill afford to lose 
ground in,the estimation of the world. Her single success 


_ against Morocco has not effaced the recollection of her equi- 


vocal triumph at Callao, or her unequivocal discomfiture in 


| St. Domingo. Whether regarded from the point of view of na- 


tional honour or national wealth, Cuba is far too precious to be 
lost without an effort to preserve it. Should General Esrixas 
justify his selection for high command by the exhibition of 
greater skill or greater vigour than Vatmasepa, Cuba will 
continue to be the choicest possession of Monarchical or 
Republican Spain. But should he not be able to cow or 
conquer the insurgents, Spain, while hesitating as to her own 
future Government, may be startled by an embassy from the 
new Republic of Cuba. 

This result may almost certainly be avoided byordinary energy. 
There is doubtless a compact body of creole insurgents, whom 
wounded vanity and disappointed hopes have made ardent Re- 
publicans. But there are many men of substance, property, and 
influence whom self-interest alone would suffice to retain in 
faithful allegiance to Spain. Nor have the negroes any object in 
abetting the insurrection. There are many of them free, and, like 
the mulattoes, enjoying the profits of peaceful industry. Slavery 
in the crop-time is as hard in Cuba as it is elsewhere, but the 
cruelty is ostensibly that of Yankee supervisors rather than of 
Spanish masters; and the Cuban slaves are acute enough to cal- 
culate that their condition would not be substantially improved 
by a change which perpetuated the domination of their actual 
tyrants. What with the conservatism of proprietors and the 
neutrality of the coloured races, it will indeed be strange if 
ten thousand Spanish soldiers are not able to hold Cuba for 
Spain. If they are not, Spain will lose something more im- 
portant than Cuba by defeat; and whatever Government she 
selects will be inaugurated amid the funereal solemnities of a 
national humiliation. 

But the ill wind which has scourged Spain through Cuba 
has blown good luck to the capitals of two British colonies. 
Kingston and Nassau open their ports to the penates of 
terrified Cubans. If the indolence and despondency which 
shock the stranger in Kingston have allowed a decent house 
to remain, with doors which will shut and windows which 
will open at the pleasure of the inmates, their owners 
may eke out some profit from a seasonable hospitality. We 
fear, however, that we expect too much when we expect any- 
thing like personal comfort or decent hospitality for the 
stranger in Kingston. The majority of the refugees will find 
probably better entertainment in Nassau, where the impulse 
of the blockade trade caused the erection of many houses 
which its cessation has since made tenantless. These houses, 
and an hotel which the local Government constructed for the 
reception of American visitors, will afford a temporary refuge 
from the storms of Cuba. And if, among the refugees, there 
be any to whom the future constitution of their own colony 
is an object of meditation, their exile will give them the op- 
portunity of studying the condition of a British dependency 
which, though small, is not unenlightened, and though poor, 
is not unrefined; where blacks and whites have secured the 
protection of their common interests by the temperate use of 
representative institutions and the equitable administration of 
English law. The time may come when the inhabitants, not 
only of Cuba, but of other Spanish dependencies, will find 
profit in such a study. They will then have the opportunity 
of learning that the solidity of Governments consists, not in the 
pronunciamientos of unprincipled officers, or the sequacious 
adhesion of undisciplined soldiers, but in the general recogni- 
tion of common civil rights and the general toleration of 
conflicting opinions. 


PRIMOGENITURE. 
HE rule of distribution of landed property on the death 
of intestate owners would excite little interest if it were 
not supposed, with some reason, to involve an important prin- 
ciple. The supporters of the existing system have exhibited 
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little prudence in recommencing the controversy; and it is 
highly indiscreet to boast of the alleged popular prejudice in 
favour of aristocratic institutions, and of unequal distribution 
of property. If the controversy were to be settled by senti- 
ment, the great majority of the population would be inclined 
to restore the imaginary golden age in which every rood of 
ground maintained its man and its freeholder. A short expe- 
rience would show how little the adoption of Mr. Locke Kixa’s 
Bill would tend to produce that happy consummation. ‘To 
promote in any perceptible degree the subdivision of the land, 
it would be necessary to restrict or abolish the power of tes- 
tators, and to prohibit settlements and entails. The introduc- 
tion into the United Kingdom of the law which prevails over 
the greater part of the Continent would be highly unpalatable 
both to large and small proprietors; but the majority of the 
present constituent bodies consists of those to whom owner- 
ship is an object, not of enjoyment, but of aspiration. The 
application to land of the statutes which regulate the distribu- 
tion of personal property would cause no injustice. A man 
who intends that his eldest son shall succeed to his land may 
fairly be required to make a will, and the same obligation is at 
present imposed on the owner who has to provide out of his 
estate for the rest of his family. Succession to large properties 
is almost always regulated by settlements, and the owners of 
smaller frecho!ds are, as a class, not likely to be eulpably idle 
and careless, It may be added that the large extent of real pro- 
perty which is held on leasehold tenure has always been sub- 
ject to the laws which regulate the distribution of personalty. 
Zealous advocates of Mr. Locke Kixa’s measure hope that the 
proposed change in the law will gradually modify opinion and 
custom; yet it is doubtful whether the ancient rule of suc- 
cession to real property has any influence on existing prac- 
tice. Although the law is the same for a hundred or for five 
thousand acres, large estates are almost always left to the eldest 
son, while, in the majority of cases, small estates are either 
technically converted into personalty, or divided among the 
children. The dwindling race of hereditary freeholders still 
struggles, in some parts of the country, to maintain its con- 
tinuity ; but, as a generai rule, no man, in the common phrase, 
makes an eldest son, unless he ean enable him to live as a 
country gentleman. It is true that m all, or nearly all, of the 
American States, where testators have absolute freedom in the 
disposal of their Jand, general opinion prescribes and enforces 
its equal division among all the children; but those who infer 
that the same law would produce similar results in England 
overlook the economic differences between the two countries. 
xcept in towns, large estates are in America almost valueless, 
lor the obvious reason that there are no tenants to pay rent 
for them. ‘The possessor of an extensive tract sells it off 
in portions, as fast as he can find purchasers; and the State 
and the township stimulate his desire to turn his property 
into money, by compelling him to pay heavy taxes on his 
unproductive territory. An English estate, on the other 
hand, is most remunerative when it is large enough to pay 
for efficient superintendence, and to reduce the charges of 
maintenance to a manageable average. A great landowner, 
like a great shipowner, acts as his own insurer; and he can 
rely on a surplus income after providing for all necessary 
repairs. The owner of an estate of three or four hundred 
a year, unless he farms his own land, is liable to the risk of 
having it thrown on his hands; and, whether he is landlord or 
occupier, he finds from time to time that unavoidable outlays 
swallow up the whole or the greater part of his half-yearly 
income. A thoughtful testator will probably consult the con- 
venience of his descendants by leaving his property in large 
masses or in small portions as experience has shown in which 
form it will be most advantageously enjoyed. ‘Traditional 
feeling has wndoubtedly much weight both in England and 
America; but when in either country it happens to coincide 
with obvious convenience, cautious reasoners will not attri- 
lute exclusively to sentiment results which might proceed 
irom simple calculation. As long as it is more profitable to 
he a tenant-farmer than a freeholder, primogeniture is likely 
to prevail, unless it is prohibited by express legislation, 


The social reformers who denounce the actual distribution 
of land in England have an uphill task to accomplish. The 
evils which they lament, though they may be indisputable, 
arise in but an insignificant extent from arbitrary causes. In 
a small, rich, and populous country there cannot be land for 
everybody, and those who can pay a high premium for owner- 
ship are likely to have the first choice. When real estates 
tend to gravitate into large masses, the removal of obstacles 
which impede transmission only accelerates the process of 
accumulation. If land were as readily saleable as railway 


shares, small freeholds would perhaps often be detached 


from large estates; but they would be not less rapidly 
reabsorbed by landlords and capitalists. Speaking generally, 
a poor man cannot afford to own land in England, in- 
asmuch as he can always sell it on such terms as to 
increase his income; and the happy freeholders of the future 
must be protected against pecuniary temptations, as well as 
against the grasping propensities of their richer neighbours. 
The intimate connexion of large farms with large estates is 
one of the most remarkable peculiarities of the economical 
condition of England. As a rule, the occupier of five hundred 
acres must have a landlord over his head, for the simple reason 
that he cannot spare 12,000/. or 15,000/. to invest in the free- 
hold of his land. His capital, which would return perhaps 
34 per cent. if it were sunk in land, yields from 10 to 15 per 
cent. when it is employed in his business. On the other hand, 
he can underseil the small farmer by economy in the appli- 
cation of labour and capital, and by skilful cultivation. It 
is more profitable to farm five hundred acres than one hun- 
dred, for the same reasons which cause large factories and large 
shops to supersede smaller establishments. Both the great land- 
owner and the large farmer are products of economical causes, 
but in the case of the occupier there is no feudal abuse of 
primogeniture to denounce or to abolish. The enthusiastic 
advocates of petty freeholds cannot but admit that, if they 
had annihilated squires and lords, they would have accom- 
plished nothing as long as the farmers were in the way; yet 
it is an arduous undertaking to overthrow the entire system 
of English agriculture for the purpose of substituting a more 
costly method of cultivating the land. It is possible that 
petty culture may yield the largest return of gross produce ; 
but organized labour, aided by the skilful use of machinery, 
is beyond comparison more profitable. The substitution of 
theoretical advantages, moral or social, for considerations of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, however laudable and desirable, 
is likely, in England, to be a difficult task ; and the landowners 
and their tenants, having in their favour, not only possession, 
but every argument which can be deduced from economical 
science, have apparently the means of offering a sturdy 
resistance to change. If the controversy should end in the 
maintenance of the present distribution of the land, it will 
follow that primogeniture must continue to be the prevalent 
rule of succession. It will evidently be useless to split up every 
estate into fragments at the death of the owner, if it is found 
that the scattered portions constantly tend to reunite. There 
are in England some overgrown properties which judicious 
testators would gladly divide among their children, as each 
share would be large enough to form an independent and pro- 
fitable estate; but when a patrimony of 5,000/. a year is dis- 
tributed among half a dozen devisees, it is almost necessarily 
sold, either to be absorbed in fragments by adjacent owners, 
or to become the undivided property of some capitalist who 
takes the place of the former owner. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the community can be benefited either by the 
substitution of one family for another, or by a diminution in 
the total number of landed properties. If primogeniture 
makes large estates, large estates, on the other hand, involve 
the practice of primogeniture. 


Of all parties to the controversy none are so entirely with- 
out a locus standi as the enlightened young gentlemen of 
quality who complain to Mr. Bricnt, in the smoking-room 
of the House of Commons, of the hardships which they 
endure as younger sons. For their social position, for their 
very seats in the House and their consequent opportunities 
of talking to Mr. Brian, and for their portions as younger 
sons, they are indebted to the system which they affect to 
regard as a hardship. The family estate has indeed not been 
equally divided, but if the French law had prevailed in this 
country there would have been no family estate to divide. 
A testator who is accused of favouring his eldest son at 
the expense of his other children, may fairly reply that his 
grandchildren also deserve consideration. The collective in- 
heritance of the second generation will, in a majority of cases, 
be larger under a system of primogeniture than after two equal 
distributions. Mr. Bricgur must have been at a loss for 
authorities when he quoted the trifling prattle of grumblers 
who were not even sincere in their pretended discontent. It 
is not from the cadets of noble or wealthy houses that the 
present distribution of property has any attack to apprehend. 
Against more serious assailants it may rely with some con- 
fidence on the material utility which has, in spite of senti- 
mental reasons, and of many considerations of social expediency, 
mainly promoted the accumulation of large landed properties 
and the cultivation of large farms. 
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MR. CHILDERS AT THE ADMIRALTY. 


geese has been much rambling talk of late on the sup- 
posed transformation which Mr. Cu1tpers is to effect in the 
creaky administration of the old Board of Admiralty. We 
are not at all disposed at present to pass judgment upon what 
the new First Lord may have done, for the simple reason that 
neither we nor any one outside of the department, and possibly 
not even Mr. CuILpers himself, have as yet any definite idea of 
what the threatened improvements are. What we, in common 
with all the world, do know is that Mr. Cuipers succeeded 
to the presidency of a Board ordinarily composed of five in- 
competent members, and that he has added a sixth to the 
number. It has been said, on high authority, that in the 
multitude of counsellors is wisdom; but even if it be true 
(which we doubt) that six wise men are better than five wise 
men, it does not by any means follow that six Lords of the 
Admiralty will blunder less than five of the same species. 

Mr. Curipers nevertheless is a man who has done valuable 
work in a subordinate office, and probably has the capacity 
to do good work also in his present position. Unfortunately 
this is the sort of praise which might have been justly be- 
stowed upon many of his predecessors, who after promotion 
have done no good work at all, The crying want is,‘ not 
capacity, but the will and the courage to carry out neces- 
sary reforms, without regard to the thousand and one in- 
fluences which warp all but really strong Ministers into a 
wretched subserviency to established routine. And as yet 
we see no signs that in this matter Mr. Cuiipers is in 
any way superior to the ordinary ruck. In his speech 
on his're-election he said that, although he was assisted by a 
Board which, according to the technical character of its patent, 
divided its responsibility equally among all its members, he 
had accepted office on the understanding that all responsibility 
should be placed distinctly on himself. This is just the kind 
of tall talk which we were used to when Sir Jonny Pakineton 
filled the oftice to which Mr. Cnitpers has succeeded, and we 
all know how much good came of Sir Jonny Paxkrineton’s 
boasted responsibility. In truth, we are heartily tired of this 
much-abused word “ responsibility.” There is no such thing, 
and can be no such thing, as vicarious responsibility. When 
a man stands up in the House of Commons and declares that 
he alone is responsible for all sorts of things done by all sorts 
of people, of the very existence of which he may have been 
ignorant, every one understands that this is a convenient ar- 
rangement for shielding the real blunderers, without fixing 
substantial blame on their chivalrous representative. The only 
responsibility worth anything is that of a man who acts and 
decides himself, instead of adopting the acts and decisions of 
others, and who may be called upon to give his reasons for 
the course which he has taken. Except on rare occasions, no 
such responsibility as this attaches to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and if it did, he would be the first man to desire 
that he should be served by efficient subordinates in the place 
of inefficient colleagues. 

The broad principles of administration are violated in dif- 
ferent ways, but with equal flagrancy, in the government of 
the army and of the navy. In the army we not only have a 
great’ executive officer enjoying a nominal independence of 
the Parliamentary Minister, but we have also the Minister 
in whom we trust so hampered by Horse Guards’ officials, 
sud so undermined by Horse Guards’ plots, that he dares 
not assert, and cannot enforce, the authority which his posi- 
tion gives him. In the navy we have that most inefficient 
of all bodies, 2 Board; and now it seems it is to be a Board 
neither permanent nor political, without the experience which 
permanent office gives, or the fidelity which political 
ties imply. This Board, which was always in reality of 
this epicene character, is now for the first time avowedly 
constituted on the principle of combining discordant elements. 
The man who is supposed to superintend the building of ships 
is to oceupy 2 permanent seat. The man whose special duty 
is to look after the sailing and fighting of ships is to be a party 
officer, going in and out with the Ministry. Why this dis- 
tinction? If it is right that the permanent head of one depart- 
ment should sit at the Board, it must be right that all heads 
of departments should oceupy chairs by his side. Possibly an ex- 
cuse may be suggested on the ground that the ship-building ad- 
miral is, after all, only a sailor and not a builder, and that the 
real head of the constructive department is his clever and pre- 
judiced subordinate. This is true, no doubt, but the conclusion 
is not that Admiral Roprnson should have a seat at the Board, 
but that Admiral Rosixson might be dispensed with altogether. 

But our objections to Mr. Cuipers’ plan lie much deeper 
than this. No tinkering will really mend the Board of Admi- 
ralty, or indeed any other Board. The idea is absurd in its 
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inception. Once admit what Mr. Campers proclaims, that— 
subject of course to Parliament—he is dictator of the navy, 
and the only question is, what sort of assistance a dictator not 
possessed of special technical knowledge would desire in the 
management of any great concern like the British navy? The 
answer is obvious. He would wish, first of all, that each 
special department should be placed under the management 
of'a skilled and experienced chief, and that every such manager, 
when once secured, should be kept almost on any terms as long 
as his services could be retained. In the next place, he would 
above ail things desire to have at his elbow a man whom he 
could trust, with matured experience which would enable him 
to supervise every subordinate department, and to correct 
the crude errors into which the untrained dictator, if left 
to himself, would be certain to fall. Such an assistant is per- 
haps even of more importance to a Minister than able chiefs 
of inferior departments. In the absence of such aid, an ad- 
ministrator (without long special experience of his duties, such 
as few Cabinet Ministers attain to) must fall into one of two 
grievous errors. Ifhe is sharp and conceited, he ignorantly 
overrides the opinions of officials who must know more about 
the business than himself; if he is modest and thoughtful, 
he becomes a mere tool in the hands of subordinates, whom he 
feels himself incapable of ruling and yet unable to trust. 

The er for these dangers is to seek and secure what 
every head of a commercial concern makes it his first business 
to obtain—a thoroughly competent and trustworthy permanent 
lieutenant. This is the prime condition of administrative suc- 
cess. What firm would prosper if every time that a change 
took place in its constitution, the manager was to be dismissed 
to make room for some private friend of the incoming 
partner? And how can the business of the country be effi- 
ciently carried on unless we have at the head of the permanent 
staff of each department a man in every way fit to keep it 
working on—in the old grooves it may be—without any 
impulse from above, and yet sufficiently intelligent to give 
effect to any modification of policy which his successive 
masters may desire to introduce. This first condition is, 
and must be, wanting where a Board is set at the head of a 
department instead of a permanent Under-Secretary. 

The next, and not less important, condition is that each 
branch of business should be conducted, under the principal 
manager, by a subordinate chief, selected and retained in office 
solely for the value of his work, and not to be removed at 
the caprice of the momentary majority of the House of Com- 
mons. Even a properly qualified man takes years to become 
a first-rate head of a branch of naval business; and yet 
the post is assigned to men often not qualified in any way, 
with no likelihood of their remaining in it for more than 
two or three years at the utmost. This is the essence 
of the Board system; and all this Mr. Curupers, the Re- 
former, proposes to retain. It is easy to understand, though not 
pleasant to say, why. There are one or two men—especially 
one man—in the present Cabinet capable of doing good stron: 
work in the reform of stereotyped abuses of administration, 
and they have been placed in positions where there is nothing 
to administer and nothing of this kind to reform. In the 
great spending departments of the army and the navy we have 
Mr. and Mr. One is an experienced and 
able official, with every qualification for the post except con- 
tempt for bad traditions and courage to defy the influence 
which has so long sapped, and perhaps may continue to sap, 
the vigour of our military administration. The other of thes: 
chosen chiefs of war has shown himself skilful in disentangling 
the confused web of naval accounts, and not less skilful in 
thwarting that pertinacious inquirer, Mr. Srey, into Admiralty 
sins. Mr. CuiLpers took the leading part in bringing about 
the miserable compromise by which the Committee on Admiralty 
waste declined to pronounce judgment on the cxse which Mr. 
SEELy proved. We fear that it is in the same spirit that the 
First Lorp of the Apmiratty has compromised the vital 
question of Government by a Board, b» the singular device of 
choosing the nominal Controller of the Navy (above all men 
in the world) as the one permanent member of the hybrid 
body whose misfortune it is to waste the public money withou: 
securing us an eflicient fleet. 


JANUARY RESOLUTIONS. 


Stace beginning of a year is naturally the time when men with 
a propensity to make resolutions are especially ready to 
indulge it. No yearning is deeper, after one has passed five-and- 
twenty years, than the futile longing that somehow we could draw 
a om between ourselves and what is gone by, and obtain the 
possibility of a fresh start. Novelists usually write as though 
this deep desire were only natural to the perpetrators of great 
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crimes or the victims of heroic blunders. The majority of us, it 
may perhaps be fairly assumed, have neither perpetrated serious 
crimes nor involved ourselves in disastrous blunders, and yet the 
majority of us are often conscious of an intense wish that by some 
means or other we could begin things over again. The past gains 
upon men with such ever-accumulating force, there is such an 
ever-waxing pressure from behind, the web of circumstance and 
relationship so tightens and spreads and covers us up, that people 
without the gift of a wise resignation—in other words, most people 
—in moments either of supreme aspiration or of supreme despair, 
feel an indescribable wish that the start might be given them 


once more, and that all might again be as much of a tabula | 


rasa as it seemed at the beginning of things. It is a poor sub- 
stitute for this to have to fall back on the calendar for our new 
start ; instead of a moral revolution, spiritual regeneration, oblitera- 


tion of circumstance, to have to make shift with such change as | 


comes with a new almanac and a fresh diary. Yet it is unwise to 
throw away even this‘comparatively moderate stimulus to good 
resolutions. If it is impossible to roll back the main forces of 
life, still there is always plenty of the minor conditions which, 
though minor, are yet full of real importance, which we can alter and 
control perfectly with just and reasonable effort, and over which 
the new almanac and the fresh diary give us new power. 

The two things about which men’s earliest impressions are 
wrongest, and which most of their virtuous resolutions, as life 
goes on, are likely to concern, are unquestionably time and money. 
Was it not Dr. Johnson who said that on these iwo points every 
young man isa fool? He can have no idea of the value of either 
one or the other; for as experience is the only way of reaching a 
moral wisdom that will stand wear and tear, and as in youth we 
cannot have any adequate experience either of the diiliculty of 
earning and keeping money, or of the fatal celerity with which 
days and years also take to themselves wings and fly away, it is 
inevitable that a man should have passed a certain age belore he 
appreciates at their true worth these two elements in the material 
out of which he has his life to make. Women seem in this re- 
spect, at any rate, to enjoy as of right one of the conditions 
of never-ending youth, and for exactly the same reason as that 
which confers it onlads. As a rule, they have no experience. 
Social arrangements—and we do not here inquire whether they 
are good or bad—have at least the effect of preventing women from 
feeling any very urgent necessity of redeeming their time, or 
of keeping their money, because they have in a general way 
so uncommonly little to do with the one, or to contribute to the 
making of the other. We may perhaps go on to say that 
they constitute one of the chief difliculties of the sex politely 
called stronger; for if men were to go into the matter statis- 
tically, they would probably find that those who set least value 
on time or money waste most of both upon women who stand 
to them in some relation or other; and thus it is that evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, the thriftlessness of one set 
of persons propagating itself among another set who might have 
been decently thrifty of the two things best worth taking care 
of, if only they had been let alone. To resume, however; it is 
to the husbanding of time and money that by far the most part 
of the vast mass of good resolutions solemnly vowed during the 
past fortnight or ten days will relate. And perhaps we may 
aver, further, that the worst thing about these resolutions will 
prove to have been that they were too good and too great. Of 
course making resolutions is so easy and simple that one may 
as well go through the process handsomely as not. It is as 
good to draw a cheque for a thousand pounds as for five, where 
the banker has no eflects; and if a man has no effects of purpose 
and sustained energy and power of resistance, he may just as well 
resolve heroically as moderately. He gains indeed by his resolu- 
tion being too big for him, because he has at all events the benefit 
of that elation which accompanies anything big, almost as satis- 
factory to some people in promise as in performance. Yet it is this 
running after extreme virtue which reduces the final total of virtue 
so much below the point which, ae human nature 
is, we might fairly expect it to attain. Who has not planned a 
year for himselt, before now, in which there was not to be a 
moment wasted in frivolities or in leisure that should not be 
directly profitable? The year’s project looks glorious on paper, 
and the mere sight of it, the mere perusal of the golden rules by 
which we have divided the days and the weeks, is calculated to 
brace one up to a splendid pitch of austere industry. Yet we were 
just as wise as the man who, being his own architect, designed a 
splendid house with many fine rooms, and one story upon another, 
and only found, when all was complete and superb, that he had for- 
gotten the staircase. Nothing is so certain to fall swiftly and 
hopelessly to pieces as a set of resolutions which leave no margin, 
which are not roomy nor very elastic. The real tests of the 
wisdom of one’s new year’s scheme all lie in the region of its 
margins and fringe. The framework is pretty sure to be decently 
sound, as sound at any rate as the designer's knowledge of his 
own character, and of the circumstances by which his character is 
surrounded, can be expected to make it. The rules which a man 
wakes for his business may be good or not; there is no general 
probability one way or the other; all depends on his individual 
rightuess of comprehension, But in the rules for the disposal of 
time outside the quantity clearly demanded by business, there is 
a general probability, and you may partly judge of a man’s 
common eense by the resistance which he offers to this probable 
tendency. If he fills up every moment of his day, and every day 
of his week, in a clearly outlined manner, we may be very sure 


| that he is in so far a fool that within a fortnight the project 
| will have utierly broken down, that his last state will be ever 
| so much worse than his first, and that 1869 will abound in wasted 
, hours even more plenteously than 1868. If he had only been will- 
| ing to leave two or three hours in each day unprovided for, his 
| designs for all the vest might very likely have saved themselves. 
| By iar the most prudent plan is to content oneself with providing 
| time for what must be done, and for that only, leaving all other 
time to find its own best disposition according to circumstance. If 
| you must get through so much reading or so much writing, or do 
| anything else for any good and strong reason, then obviously one 
ought to have a clear idea where the time is to come from, and a 
rigorously drawn programme is one of the most efficient helps 
| possible towards getting the desired work done, Without some 
, Such programme, and unless you stick to it, the hours drift away 
from between your hands, and you will be very lucky if by New 
Year’s Day of 1870 one-fifth part of what was projected has been 
accomplished. 

One thing is most certain, that if a man does not respect his 
own time and his own programme, nobody else will respect 
it. Even with the most strenuous and persistent efforts he 
will find it hard enough to make head against the resolute in- 
difference of his friends to his programme. Nearly all men are 
absolutely relentless about the time of others. Without pity or 
remorse, happening to be at leisure themselves, they burst into 
your cherished hours for this or that given work, and rend and 
scatter and trample on them like playful swine. This monstrous 
inconsiderateness is one reason, if there were no other, why 
one should allot the time needed for necessary tasks with some 
precision, because to know clearly what you can do in a given time— 
and when you come to compose a schedule of your weeks and days, 
it is amazing how little, in one sense, you can do—convinces you 
more decisively than a loose and unexamined experience could 
of the invincible necessity of resisting intrusive and remorseless 
friends to the very death. And this shows how wise it is to have 
a spare hour or two unallotted in the scheme of days, by way of 
sop to these destroyers of what cannot be replaced. <A great 
many people do not care to know you unless you throw yourself 
to them, time and all, unreservedly; and they are acquaintances 
well lost. But more moderate folk will be content with a 
fragment, and this fragment of time it is well to leave them on 
the chance of their filling it up; if they do not, it is so much re- 
deemed from the jaws of the destroyer. In this connexion, perhaps 
the resolution which may be most safely recommended to the ma- 
jority of mankind for their firm adoption, cither at the beginning of 
the year or at “yf other moment, is one to abstain from fatuous 
intrusions upon hours more valuable than their own. Let them 
read over every door what an old scholar had written at the entrance 
to his library —* Whoever you are, either help me in my studies, or 
else go away again.” Change the “studies” of this honest 
appeal into whatever may be needful, and there is hardly one of 
us who would not be very thankful if he could have it written 
in characters of fire at his threshold for at least twenty hours out 
of the twenty-four. For the bore is, in time, just what the 
greedy, unpunctual, and faithless borrower is in money, and the 
bore is everywhere rampant. 

In both time and money, as the age is at once social and 
luxurious, the best resolution that wally can make is to take 
great and steadfast heed of small economies. This is not a rule of 
that precise and specific kind which delights the man who draws 
up an exact scheme of life every January. Such a man is not 
happy unless he has it down in black and white in a tabulated 
manner that he is to economize time by rising at seven every 
morning instead of eight, or by absolutely abstaining from parties, 
or by giving to science, history, or philosophy the half hours 
which he has hitherto flagitiously devoted to the morning paper. 
And so about money. He insists on clearly understanding in 
January how he will save his pound in March or August; it is 
some particular half-crown which he is bent on ruthlessly re- 
trenching—the taking of a cab on a given occasion, which he 
henceforth and forever renounces. The general rule, to economize 
wherever you can, to save margins of price and little differences 
of cost, sounds to him intolerably vague, unless he can state 
in a table what margins and what little differences. This par- 
ticularity invariably defeats its own ends. No man can foresee 
details very far ahead, either in half-hours or half-crowns; con- 
sequently the much-resolving man speedily finds himself in a state 
of dead-lock, his details proving absolutely intractable and ir- 
reconcileable twenty times a day. Consequently he very speedily 
gives up the whole scheme; the dust accumulates on his care‘ully 
prepared tablets; and he goes on living anyhow, muddling away 
much time and much money, until December reminds him that 
a New Year is close at hand, and that it really behoves one 
who would fain keep some grip on his life to know exactly what 
he means to do, and so forth. The general rule can hardly end in 
this wretched way, unless the person who professed to lay it down 
for himself was insincere and half-hearted from the first. A 
general precept to be economical is perhaps too vague, but there 
is no vagueness about the maxim that it is wise to count small 
differences in price, and not to soothe one’s conscience by the so- 
phistical apophthegm that the dearest things are the cheapest in 
the long run-—as if the proper question were not most often 
whether i can here and now atford to buy that which is cheapest 
in the long run, It may be true that a hundred guinea watch is 
cheaper at the money than one at five-and-twenty guineas, but 
ultimate cheapness of this kind is not by any means the only sort 
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of consideration which is to the point. The consequence of ab- 
sorbing this sophism thoroughly into a man’s system is that he 
presently persuades himself always to buy both the dearest thin 
of a given sort, and also the dearest sorts of things; just as in 
the matter of time the true but slippery saying that one does 
more work in the long run by sticking to it for ten months 
in the year than if we stuck to it for twelve, expands itself 
in the facile mind into the destructive fallacy that in the long 
run you get more out of yourself by working five hours than 
ten in a day. One good eflect of the January stock-taking is 
that, if faithfully conducted, it shows the deficiency that 
arises, alike in cash in hand and in work done, from the literal 
following of this large-handed method. Specific observation 
of this five-pound note and that, this week and the other, which 
might have been used or stored up, and was wasted, shows us 
where the error was; but it is a mistake to confine our resolutions 
to avoidance of this or that especial source of waste, in case the 
chance should recur. The better course is to meditate within, 
and work against the weaker tendencies of one’s character, rather 
than to worry about the outside occasions and circumstances. 
Thus the upshot of one’s considerations about good resolutions 
and schemes, whether drawn up and sworn to in January or any 
other month, is that in things needful and essential there should 
be a detailed programme, but that its boundaries should be roomy 
and moveable; and that in most things it is more profitable to lie 
in watch over our own proved weaknesses from within, than to be 
troubled over much in looking out for the particular temptations 
which we expect to turn up from without. 


THE END OF PERPETUAL CURATES. 
HERE was something touching about the fall of the Com- 
pound Householder. ‘To the minds of many people he was a 
sort of chrisom child, who came into being only to cease from 
being as soon as he had begun to be. Many people heard the 
words Compound Householder for the first time in those debates 
which ended in decreeing that Compound Householders should no 
longer be. Many had great searchings of heart as to the nature of 
the newly-discovered animal. His name certainly did not, to non- 
technical ears, at once express his nature. People were not bound 
to know that a Compound Householder had anything to do with 
compounding for rates. According to the ordinary use of the 
English tongue, he might rather have been called a Compounding 
or a Vompounded Householder. To the unlearned in parochial 
politics, the Compound Householder seemed himself to be a com- 
pound being, a householder made up, in some mysterious way, of 
several householders. Nine tailors, we all know, make a man. If 
any of our readers remember the ingenious book of a past genera- 
tion called the Miseries of Human Life, they will no doubt re- 
member the elaborate speculations there entered into as to the 
nature and manner of life of a man made up of nine tailors. Such 
a corporate or compound man, if he chanced, as he doubtless 
would, to be a householder, seemed exactly to realize the notion 
of a Compound Householder. All this ingenious speculation was 
knocked on the head by the ruthless destruction of its object. The 
Compound Householder has vanished ; he is gone to the place of 
his kindred mysteries, the Druids and the Coarbs. His nature, 
his final cause, the reasons for his creation and the reasons for 
his destruction, are now remanded to the domain of political 
archeology. 

But the Compound Householder has not perished alone. 
Another institution, at least as venerable, and more sacred, has 
erished with him. The same Parliament which laid violent 
eee on our Compound Householders also laid violent hands 
on our Perpetual Curates. .To be sure, in this case the act of 
violence takes the shape which is popularly known as kicking 
upstairs. And so, to be sure, it is in the case of the Com- 
— Householder also. ‘The Compound Householder and the 
,erpetual Curate are each alike kicked upstairs. But then the 
Compound Householder is kicked up into a sort of Nirvana, 
where he is wholly lost. He is merged in the general mass of 
householders who are not compound, The Perpetual Curate, on 
the other hand, remains as visible as ever he was; only he is 
raised in the scale of beings. He retains his personality and his 
local description, only he changes his title for a higher one. As 
the Marquis of Abercorn has grown into the Duke of Abercorn, 
so the Perpetual Curate of Littie Peddlington has, by an Act of 

the late Parliament, grown into the Vicar of Little Peddlington. 
Is this change really a promotion? We suppose it is, because 
those who are most nearly concerned evidently think so. The 
Perpetual Curates themselves—rather those who once were Per- 
petual Curates—seem to be thoroughly delighted. It used to be 
a profound mystery to us why the title of Perpetual Curate was 
so disliked. ‘To us it always seemed the grandest of all eccle- 
siastical titles, those of the Pope himself of course excepted. 
There was a lastingness, one might say an eternity, about it, which 
was not a little striking. As the Kastern despot was propitiated 
by the cry, “O King, live for ever,” so his very title suggested 
the analogous ery, “O Curate, live for ever.” And so in truth the 
Perpetual Curate had, in his own special differentia, no rival save 
in the one solitary rank which was above all ranks. The attribute 
of perpetuity belonged to none save only to Curates and Emperors, 
“Semper Augustus” we have all heard of, and, nearer still, 
“ Perpetuus Augustus” was not unknown, aud Imperial, as well as 
reverend, ears have been tickled with the almost godlike style of 


“Perpetuitas vestra.” And since one of the two classes of Perpetuals 
came to an end, the other has had the field all to itself. Since the 
fatal day, sixty-two years past, when lawful Emperors ceased to 
be, the Perpetual Curate has been the only perpetual thing going. 
“Esto perpetua” has been a common wish, but in these two 
classes alone did it seem to be realized. And yet perpetuity itself 
has failed to be perpetual. The Perpetual Augustus and the 
Perpetual Curate Se alike vanished from among men. ‘The 

lace of the one knows him no more; the place of the other 
faome him only under another title. 

Why, then, was so illustrious a title felt, as it really seems to 
have been felt, to be a sort of badge of ignominy? By the light 
of nature one would hardly have thought that the title of Vicar, 
implying, on the face of it, delegation from somebody, and there- 
fore interiority to somebody, could at all compare with the 
dignity of perpetuity. Yet, from some cause unintelligible to the 
lay intellect, no Perpetual Curate ever liked to be called a Per- 
petual Curate. The objection seems as puzzling to the outsider 
as the kindred objection to the title of Attorney-at-Law, which to 
non-professional ears seems much better sounding than the more 
dearly cherished title of Solicitor, For reasons then which ave 
beyond us, the Perpetual Curate always liked to be called an 
Incumbent. One could never make out why, because no descrip- 
tion is so vague as that of Incumbent, a description which docs 
not in the least mark out any particular rank or office, but simply 
distinguishes the actual possessor of an office from all persons who 
are not actual possessors of it. A Perpetual Curate was un- 
doubtedly an Incumbent, but so is a Vicar ora Rector. The old 
College joke about “our incumbents, or, as we sometimes call 
them, our incumbrances” took in all holders of College livings, 
whether Rectors, Vicars, or Perpetual Curates. A Bishop, an 
Archbishop, the Pope himself, might be rightly described as 
Incumbents of their several sees. And, to go to the other end of 
the scale of ecclesiastical office, have we not Addison’s authority 
for applying the word to a parish clerk? Did not Sir Roger, 
forestalling the notion of Competitive Examinations, promise, 
“on the death of the present Incumbent, who was now very old, 
to bestow the place according to merit” ? The charm therefore of 
so vague a title is not easy to understand; yet it is certain that 
the title of Perpetual Curate was disliked, and that “Incum- 
bent ” was used as a kind of euphemism for the supposed igno- 
minious title. That cynical folks used to suggest that an Incum- 
bent meaut a dead weight and heavy burden on a parish, was passed 
by as a profane jest. We never could make out whether it was the 
“ Perpetual” or the “Curate” which was most disliked. Some 
clergymen, we know, used to think that a Curate of any kind 
was a being who could not be spoken of directly, but who needed 
some amount of circumlocution to describe him. We remember 
an aged clergyman, himself a Perpetual Curate aided by stipendiary 
curates, who always spoke of those curates as “the gentlemen 
who assist me.” Whether he always spoke of himself as a “ per- 
a gentleman ” we do not remember. But we conjecture that 

e did not. We suspect that it was the perpetuity, which of 
course was really the grand point of the position, which was the 
distasteful thing. “ Perpetual Curate” sounded so painfully like 
“Once a Curate and always a Curate.” And then there was no 

roper name to give to the Rapstedt Curate’s house. The Rector 

ived in the Rectory, the Vicar lived in the Vicarage; but what 
did the Perpetual Curate live in? It would somehow have 
sounded odd to say that he lived in a Perpetual Curacy. At least 
we never knew any Perpetual Curate give his house any such 
name. And it would not have done to call it a Rectory or « 
Vicarage, when its owner was confessedly not a Rector or Vicar. 
The ingenuity of somebody, the ingenuity, we always suspected, 
of some Perpetual Curate’s wife, hit upon a title for the house 
which was thought to be as pleasingly vague as the title which 
had been devised for the man. The New lived in a Rectory, 
the Vicar lived in a Vicarage, but, instead of the Perpetual Curaie 
living in a Perpetual Curacy, the Incumbent always lived in a 
Parsonage. Whenever one saw a house described as “The Par- 
sonage,” one knew that its owner was, not Rector or Vicar, but 
Perpetual Curate. There was thought to be a pleasant vagueness 
about this description which exactly suited the needs of the case. 
But unluckily the vagueness in this case happened to be wrong. The 
Perpetual Curate certainly was an Incumbent, but his house cer- 
tainly was not a Parsonage. The word Parsonage, like the word 
Parson, is not at all a vague word, but a word with a very precise 
and definite meaning. ‘The Parson, the persona ecclesia, is the 
Rector and nobody else, and the Parsonage—or, more accurately, 
the Parsonage-house—is the house of the Rector and the house of 
no one else. 

All this was a little mysterious, but the fact is undoubted, that 
Perpetual Curates did not like to be called Perpetual Curates. 
But, whatever the reason was, one can hardly think it was wholly 
for the very odd reason which was assigned in a paragraph of the 
Times which announced the change. The change, we were told, 
was “more important than might at first be supposed.” And it was 
added, more mysteriously :— 

The change is said to be highly pleasing to the clergy, and henceforth all 
benefices throughout the kingdom are to be the subject of “ presentation” 
and “institution.” “ Institution” is a much more ookeain form of investi- 
ture than the granting of a mere licence to a perpetual curacy on paper. 

It is here plainly implied that the preference felt by the clergy for 
the title of Vicar over that of Perpetual Curate was due wholly 
or mainly to the pleasing solemnity of the act of Institution. And 
this, notwithstanding that “ institution” is of necessity a rather 
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more expensive process than “ licence to a perpetual curacy.” The 
love of solemnity was so strong in the clerical mind that the more 
expensive process was preferred, if only it were also the more 
solemn process. And yet our informant goes on to say that it 
was alleged by the promoters of this new Act, in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, that the effect of the elevation of perpetual curacies to the rank of 
vicarages would be to confer substantial and not merely honorary advantage 
on numbers of the beneficed clergy. For instance, the perpetual curates of 
Paddington, Cheltenham, Clifton, &¢., are henceforth vicars, and their 
parishes vicarages. 
{t is not very easy to see what are the substantial advantages 
which accrue to numbers of the beneficed clergy through the Per- 
etual Curate of Cheltenham being changed into the Vicar of 
heltenham. But there are other things more wonderful still 
about this memorable change. 

It seemed [we are told] ubsurd to have clergymen charged with the cure 

of souls in parishes with precisely the same duties, but yet bearing different 
titles—some rectors, or vicars, ant some perpetual curates. 
We really do not see the absurdity. It is at least not greater 
than the absurdity of having several classes of peers, whose poli- 
tical and: legal rights and powers are exactly the same, but of 
whom some are called Dukes, while others are called only Barons. 
But at all events the absurdity is not got rid of by abolishing the 
distinction between Vicars and Perpetual Curates, and keeping 
the distinction between Rectors and Vicars. We are then told 
that 

The first intention was to have made all the parochial clergy “ rectors,” 
but it was thought that this might interfere with certain rights of lay 
rectors, and the inhabitants of Leeds, Kidderminster, &c., might not have 
liked the abolition of the ancient titles of “ Vicar of Leeds,” “ Vicar of Kid- 


derminster,” &c, (the vicars being now Bishops of Rochester and Hereford | 


respectively), It was then decided in Parliament that the Bill should 
simply convert all Perpetual Curacies into Vicarages. 

We really do not understand this argument. Seemingly Leeds 
und Kidderminster are to remain Vicarages, because in those parishes 
the title of Vicar is hallowed by the fact that those who once 
bore it are now Bishops. Might we not just as well argue that 
Cheltenham ought to remain a Perpetual Curacy, because the late 
Perpetual Curate is now a Dean ? 

The truth is that the change is a silly and frivolous one, answer- 
ing no one useful object, and devised simply to gratify a foolish 
feeling of repugnance to a name in no way more degrading 
than any other. Its whole object is simply to please those Per- 
petual Curates, or the wives of those Perpetual Curates, who were 
silly enough to dislike being called Perpetual Curates, The para- 
graph in the Times says ieelingly that many of them “might 
have remained Perpetual Curates for ever” but for the provisions 
of the Bishop of Oxford’s Act. And, if they had “remained 
Perpetual Curates for ever,” what would have been the great harm 
done to themselves or to anybody else? The late changes, the 
changes begun by an Act of 1865, and made more extensive by 
the Act of 1868, have wiped out an historical distinction for no 
good reason whatever. Till those Acts were passed, if we heard 
of a Rector or a Vicar, we knew that bis church and parish were, 
with avery few special exceptions, of ancient foundation. If 
there was any objection to anything, it was to the comparatively 
few ancient Perpetual Curacies being jumbled up with the great 
number of new ones. If any one was injured by the old names, it 
was the Perpetual Curate, say, of Cheltenham, the real parochial 
incumbent of an ancient church and parish, who was liable to be 
confounded with the minister of some new church run up the 
other day in Bethnal Green, The remedy for this, it seems, is to 
make the historical confusion greater still, by jumbling up both 
these classes of Perpetual Curacies with the class of Vicarages whose 
history is different from either. And all this confusion is brought 
about simply to please the vanity of some foolish clergymen, or 
of their wives, who thought that the title which the law gave 
them did not sound grand enough. 


MATURE SIRENS. 


yo is more incomprehensible to girls than the love 
+N and admiration sometimes given to middle-aged women. 
‘They cannot understand it; and nothing but experience will 
ever make them understand it. In their eyes, a woman is 
out of the 
once lost that shining gloss of youth, that exquisite freshness 


of skin and suppleness of limb, which to them, in the in- | 
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pale of personal aflection altogether when she has 


solent plenitude of their unfaded beauty, constitute the chief 


claims to admiration of their sex. And yet they cannot con- 
ceal from themselves that the belle of eighteen is often de- 
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fascination seems to them quite as miraculous and almost as 
unholy as if it had been brought about by the black art. But 
if they had any analytical power they would undersiand the 
dwablerie of the mature sirens clearly enough, for it is not so 
difficult to understand when one puts one’s mind to it. 

In the first place, a woman of ripe age has a knowledge of the 
world, and a certain suavity of manner and moral flexibility, wholiy 
wanting to the young. Young girls are for the most part all 
angles—harsh in their judgments, stiff in their prejudices, and 
narrow in their sympathies. They are full of combativeness and 
self-assertion if they are of one kind of young people, or they are 
stupid and shy if they belong to another kind. They are talkative 
with nothing to say, and positive with nothing well and truly 
known; or they are monosyllabic dummies who stammer out Yes 
and No at random, and whose brains become hopelessly confused 
at the first sentence a stranger utters. They are pony without 
pity; their want of experience making them hard towards sorrows 
which they scarcely understand, and, let us charitably hope, to a 
certain extent ignorant of the pain they inflict. That famous 
article in the Zimes on the cruelty of young girls, apropos of 
Constance Kent's confession, though absurdly exaggerated, had 
in it the core of truth which gives the sting to such papers, 
which makes them stick, and which is the real cause of the outcry 
they create. Girls are cruel; there is no question about it. If 
more passive than active, they are simply indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of others; if of a more active temperament, they find a posi- 
tive pleasure in giving pain. A girl will say the most cruel things 
to her dearest friend, and then laugh at her because she cries. 
Even her own mother she will hurt and humiliate if she can; 
while, as for any unfortunate aspirant not approved of, were hv as 
tough-skinned as a rhinoceros she would find means to make 
him wince. But all this acerbity is toned down in the mature 
woman. Experience has enlarged her sympathies, and know- 
ledge of suffering has softened her heart to the sufferings of 
others. Her lessons of life, too, have taught her tact; and tact is 
one of the most valuable lessons that a man or woman can 
learn. She sees at a glance where are the weak points and sore 
places in her companion, and she avoids them; or if she passes 
over them, it is with a hand so soft and tender, a touch so in- 
expressibly soothing, that she calms instead of irritating. <A girl 
would have come down upon the weak places heavily, and would 
have torn the bandages off the sore ones, jesting at scars because she 
herself had never felt a wound, and deriding the sybaritism of 
diachylon because ignorant of the anguish it conceals. Then 
the mature siren is thoughtful for others. Girls are self-asserting 
and aggressive. Life is so strong in them, and the instinct which 
— them to try their strength with all comers, and to get the 

est of everything everywhere, is so irrepressible, that they are 
often disagreeable because of their instinctive selfishness, and the 
craving, natural to the young, of taking all and giving back nothing. 
But the mature siren knows better than this. She knows that 
social success depends entirely on what each of us can throw into 
the common fund of society; that the surest way to be considered 
ourselyes is to be considerate for others; that sympathy begets 
liking, and self-suppression leads to exaltation; and that if we 
want to gain love we must first show how well we can give it. 
Her tact then, and her sympathy, her moral flexibility and quick 
comprehension of character, her readiness to give herself to others, 
are some of the reasons, among others, why the society of a cul- 
tivated agreeable woman of a certain age is sought by those men 
to whom women are more than mere mistresses or toys. Besides, 
she is a good conversationalist. She has no pretensions to any 
special or deep learning—for, if pedantic, she is spoilt as a 
siren at any age—but she knows a little about most things; 
at all events, she knows enough to make her a pleasant com- 
panion, and able to keep up the ball when thrown. And men like 
to talk to intelligent women. They do not like to be taught 
or corrected by them, but they like that quick sympathetic in- 
tellect which follows them readily, and that amount of know- 
ledge which makes a comfortable cushion for their own. And a 
mature siren who knows what she is about would never do more 
than this, even if she could. 

Though the mature siren rests her claims to admiration on 
more than mere personal charms, and appeals to something beyond 
the senses, yet she is personable and well preserved, and, in a 
favourable light, looks nearly as young as ever. So the men 
say who knew her when she was twenty; who loved her then, 
and have gone on loving her, with a diflerence, despite the twenty 
years that lie between this and then. Girls, indeed, despise her 
charms because she is no longer young; and yet she may be even 
more beautiful than youth. She knows all the little niceties of 


serted for the woman of forty, and that the patent witchery | dress, and without going into the vulgar —- of paint and 
the 


of their own youth and prettiness goes for nothing against | dyes—which would make her hideous—is up to 


the mysterious charms of a mature siren. What can they say 
to such an anomaly? There is no good in going about the 
world disdainfully wondering how on earth a man could ever 
have taken up with such an antiquated creature—suggestively 
asking their male friends what could he see in a woman of her 
age, old enough to be their mother? There the fact stands, 
and facts are stubborn things. The eligible suitor who has been 
coveted by more than one golden-haired girl has married a woman 
twenty years her senior, and the middle-aged siren has actually 
carried off the prize which nymphs in their teens have frantically 
desired to win. What is the secret? How is it done? The 


world, even of silly girls, has got past any belief in spells and 
talismans, such as Charlemagne’s mistress wore, and yet the man’s 


best arts of 
the toilet by which every point is made to tell, and every minor 
beauty is given its fullest value. For part of the art and mystery 
of sirenhood is an accurate perception of times and conditions, and 
a careful avoidance of that suicidal mistake of which la femme 
passée is so often guilty—namely, setting herself in confessed 
rivalry with the young by trying to look Tike them, and so losing 
the good of what she has retained, and showing the ravages of 
time by the contrast. The mature siren is wiser than this. She 
knows exactly what she has and what she can do, and before all 
things avoids whatever seems too youthful for her years; and this is 
one reason why she is always beautiful, because always in harmony. 
Besides, she has very many good points, many positive charms 
still left, Her figure is still good—not slim and pews certainly, 
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but round and soft, and with that slower, riper, lazier grace which 
is something quite different from the antelope-like elasticity of 
youth, and in its own way as lovely. If her hair has lost its 
maiden luxuriance she makes up with crafty arrangements of 
lace, which are almost as picturesque as the fashionable wisp 
of hay-like ends tumbling half way to the waist. She has stiil 
her white and shapely hands with their pink filbert-like nails; 
still her pleasant smile and square small teeth; her eyes are 
bright yet, and if the upper muscles are a little shrunk, the 
consequent apparent enlargement of the orbit only makes them 
more expressive; her lips are not yet withered, her skin is not 
wrinkled. Undeniably, when well dressed and in a favourable 
light, the mature siren is as beautiful in her own way as the 
girlish belle ; and the world knows it and acknowledges it. 

That mature sirens can be passionately loved, even when very 
mature, history gives us more than one example; and the first 
name that naturally occurs to one’s mind as the type of this is 
that of the too famous Ninon de l’Enclos. And Ninon, if a trifle 
mythical, was yet a fact and an example. But not going quite to 
Ninon’s age, we often see women of forty and upwards who are 
personally charming, and whom men love with as much warmth 
and tenderness as if they were in the heyday of life—women who 
count their admirers by dozens, and who end by making a superb 
marriage and having quite an Indian summer of romance and 
happiness. The young laugh at this idea of the Indian summer 
for a bride of forty-five; but it is true; for neither romance nor 
happiness, neither love nor mental youth, is a matter of years; and 
efter all we are only as old as we feel, and certainly no older than 
we look. All women do not harden by time, nor wither, nor yet 
corrupt. Some merely ripen and mellow and get enriched by the 
— of the years, retaining the most delicate womanliness—we 

ad almost said girlishness—into quite old age, and blushing 
under their grey hairs while they shrink from anything coarse or 
vulgar or impure as sensitively as when they were girls. La 
femme & quarante ans is the French term for the opening of the 
great gulf beyond which love cannot pass; but human history 
disproves this date, and shows that the heart can remain fresh 
and the person lovely long after the age fixed for the final adieu 
to admiration, and that the mature siren can be adored by her 
own contemporaries when the rising generation regard her as no- 
thing better than a chimney-corner fixture. Mr. Trollope has re- 
eognised the claims of the mature siren in his Orley Farm and Miss 
Mackenzie; and no one can deny the intense naturalness of the 
characters and the interest of the stories. 

Another point with the mature woman is that she is not jealous 
nor exacting. She knows the world, and takes what comes with 
the philosophy that springs from knowledge. If she is of an en- 
joying nature—and she cannot be a siren else—she accepts such 
good as floats to the top without looking too deep into the cup 
and speculating on the time when she shall have drained it to 
the dregs. Men feel safe with her. If they have entered on a 
tender friendship with her, they know that there will be no scene, 
no tears, no upbraidings, when an inexorable fate comes in to 
end their pleasant little drama, with the inevitable wife as the 
scene-shifter. The mature siren knows so well that fate and the 
wife must break in between her and her friend, that she is re- 
signed from the first to what is foredoomed, and so accepts her 
bitter portion, when it comes, with dignity and in silence. Where 
younger women would fall into hysterics and make a scene, per- 

aps go about the world taking their revenge in slander, the 
middle-aged woman holds out a friendly hand, and takes the 
back seat gallantly, never showing by word or look that she has 
felt her deposition. She becomes the best friend of the new 
household ; and, if any one is jealous, ten to one it is the hus- 
band that is jealous of her love for his wife, or perhaps it is the 
wife herself, who cannot see what her husband can find to admire 
so much in Mrs. A., and who pouts at his extraordinary pre- 
dilection for her, though of course she would scorn to be jealous— 
as, indeed, she has no cause. For even a mature siren, however 
delightful she may be, is not likely to come before a young wife in 
the heart of a young husband. Though the French paint the love 
of a woman of forty as pathetic, because slightly ridiculous and 
certainly hopeless, yet they arrange the theory of their social life so 
that a youth is generally supposed to make his first love of a married 
woman many years his elder, and a mature siren finds her last love 
ina youth. We have not come to this yet in England, either 
in theory or practice ; and it is to be hoped that we never shall 
come to it. Mature sirens are all very well for men of their own 
age, and it is pleasant to see them still loved and admired, and to 
recognise in them the claims of women to something higher than 
mere personal passion; but the case would be very different if 
they became ghoulish seducers of the young, and kept up the habit 
of love by entangling boyish hearts and blighting youthful lives. 
As they are now, they form a charming element in society, and are 
of infinite use to the world. They are the ripe fruit in the garden 
where else everything would be green and immature—the last 
days of the golden summer just before the chills of autumn come 
on; they contain in themselves the advantages of two distinct 
epochs, and while possessing as much personal charm as youth, 
aoa also the gains which come by experience and maturity. 

hey keep things together as the young alone could not do; 
and no gathering of friends is perfect which has not one or 
two mature sirens to give the tone to the rest, and prevent ex- 
cesses. They soften the asperities of high-handed boys and 
girls, which else would be too biting; and they set people at 
ease, and make them in good humour with themselves, by the 


courtesy with which they listen to them, and the patience with 
which they bear with them. Even the very girls who hate them 
fiercely as rivals love them passing well as half maternal, half 
sisterly companions; and the first person to whom they would 
carry their sorrows would be a mature siren, quite capable on 
her own part of having caused them. It would be hard indeed 
if the loss of youth did not bring with it some compensations ; 
but the mature siren suffers less from that loss than any other 
kind of woman. Indeed, she seems to have a private elixir of her 
own which is not quite drained dry when she dies, beloved and 
regretted, at threescore years and ten; leaving behind her one or 
two old triehds who were once her ardent lovers, and who still 
cherish her memory as that of the finest and most fascinating 
woman they ever knew—something which the present generation 
is utterly incapable of repeating. 


MR. BRUCE’S APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 


NV R. BRUCE received the seals of the Home Department 
amidst a loud flourish of trumpets. The congratulations of 
friendship and the auguries of proverbial philosophy conspired to 
herald the accession of a Minister who had scaled the heights of 
office with greater rapidity than even Mr. Gathorne Hardy. The 
old formula of felicitation was again brought out, and those who 
could tell us nothing else, or who were tired of telling us other 
things, reminded us that “ new brooms sweep clean.” ‘Lhat every 
one should have been on the qui vive to see the effect produced by 
this new broom was only natural. The first public acts of the 
new Secretary were looked for with an eager expectation which 
must then have inspired him with fear, and must now inspire him 
with disgust. He has written, and he has acted, and neither in 
his words nor in his acts has the world recognised the wisdom 
which it foretold. He has been called on to advise the Crown on 
the exercise of its highest prerogative, and the remission of punish- 
ment which he has counseiled has filled sensible men with dismay. 
Mr. Bruce begins his administration of office with a reputation fu: 
feebleness which reflects the feebleness of Grey and Walpole. 

In August last the city of Wells witnessed a murder which was 
characterized by the sheerest brutality and the grossest form oi 
savageness. It was a murder into which no element of romance 
could by any ingenuity be imported. There was no sensational 
impulse of long-harboured jealousy, no wrong of pure but slighted 
love, no brooding over a long-cherished revenge. There was 
neither heroic daring, nor wounded sensitiveness, nor aggrieved 
pride. There was nothing but the deliberate perpetration of a 
devilish act, with just such an amount of exciting cause as was 
sufficient to negative the plea of hallucination. It was on the 
whole one of the foulest, but it was also one of the vulgarest, 
murders ever committed. It had every deformity of essence and 
of accident. The circumstances of its perpetration were these :—- 
On the hot night of Sunday, August 2, a man named Cornish had 
been boozing with his paramour up to 11 o'clock in a public-house 
at Wells. Some of his fellow-workmen came in front of the house 
and called him out. The public-house being closed, Cornish got 
out by the window to join them. Among the men whom he thus 
accompanied were two named Bisgrove and Sweet. From these 
two he seems to have separated soon, and to have gone alone toan 
open place called the Campfield, where he sometimes slept during 
the hot weather. Sweet had been spending his Sunday after- 
noon drinking beer with a woman named Drew, who seems to 
have combined the two vocations of Sweet’s mistress and a com- 
mon prostitute. After drinking up to 10 o'clock she accompanied 
Sweet to the public-house in which Cornish was boozing, and 
then challenged the woman who had been drinking with Cornish, 
to fight. That strange craving ‘for more liquor, with which the 
poison called English beer commonly inspires half-drunken 


wretches, beguiled her from her intended conflict with this woman . 


to wander off in search of more beer. She proceeded to another 
public-house in company with Sweet, and, as she says, with 
another man. Probably, though she could not recollect it at 
the trial, she was surrounded by a gang of men, for imme- 
diately afterwards she speaks of Bisgrove as being with her 
and Sweet. With these two men, at all events, she walked to 
another public-house. Bisgrove was, till this evening, a stranger 
to her; Sweet, as we have said before, being her paramour, 
and, as far as we understand, habitually living with her. Bisgrove 
then made overtures to her in Sweet’s presence, which she 
did not reject, and Sweet did not openly resent. The nature 
and terms of these overtures may be gathered from the words of 
the wretched woman herself. “ Bisgrove wanted to go with me, 
and said he would give me 2s. Sweet was not willing. I said | 
would go with him.” This unlovely tale of vulgar harlotry allows 
us to imagine a sullen and inert opposition on the part of Sweet, and 
an offensive persistence on the part of Bisgrove. The woman then 
went to complete her wretched bargain with Bisgrove. Before 
leaving Sweet she was struck on the head by him, without any 
resistance on the part of her new lover. Their rendezvous was the 
very field in which Cornish was stretched enjoying his half- 
drunken sleep. Sweet awaited their return at the stile which led 
into this field. Bisgrove appears never to have quitted the field. 
The woman got over the stile, thus passing her angry and sullen 
paramour, who followed her for three hours about the town, as she 
says, uttering not a word, but more probably, as we think, mutter- 
ing threats of jealous vengeance. Bisgrove is next seen early on 
the Monday morning lying close to the inanimate body of Cor- 
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that, while he lay there, a tall navvy came over the stile and 


Sweet is 
Both are tried at the Winter Assizes for 


position in which he was found. That Sweet was either the per- 
petrator or an accessory, was a probability suggested by the 
motives of jealousy and revenge. Sweet had witnessed the over- 
tures made to his own paramour by Bisgrove; he had resented 
them, not on the man who made, but on the woman who accepted, 
them. He had followed her about, as she said, threateningly for 
three hours. Might not the woman have misrepresented the time 
during which she was thus followed, in order to suggest an 
alibi; while the fact of Sweet's jealous anger may have been 
just as she stated it? What more probable than that Sweet, 
furious with bad ale, and more furious at the open pre- 
ference of his mistress for a strange lover whose prowess he 
feared to confront, in the madness of jealousy and intoxication, 
gratified his fierce passion by the murder of the first man whom 
he could make away with ? Such an act would have been cowardly 
and savage; but the whole of Sweet’s conduct during that Sunday 
night was that of a savage and a coward, ‘Or the murdered man 
mzy have had money, and thus offered an irresistible temptation 
to the hands of Sweet, Bisgrove, and their miserable leman. 
There was apparently nothing to shield the woman from the 
suspicion of being more or less accessory to the crime; and only 
the expediency of procuring the best evidence available, had 
transferred her from thé dock to the witness-box. On the whole, 
public opinioa was satisfied that the two worst criminals had 
been condemned by a righteous judgment. Great, therefore, was 
the public astonishment when Bisgrove, lying under sentence of 
death, confessed that he alone had done the deed, and that Sweet 
was entirely innocent. Inquiry proved this confession to be true, 
and the public welcomed the free pardon which was accorded to 
the latter. 

But the next piece of news struck the public mind with less 
surprise than dissatisfaction. People learned that a memorial had 
been presented to the Home Secretary, and that Mr. Bruce had 
commenced his new functions by acting in the difficult part of a 
Judge of Criminal Appeal. Bisgrove, who confessed to having 
murdered Cornish, is respited from death, and sentenced to penal 

ervitude for life. This commutation is incomprehensible to us. 
On what basis does it rest? By what plea is it justified? Is it 
supposed that Disgrove has accused himself wrongly? This is 
untenable. Had he said nothing, the place and circumstances in 
which he was found immediately after the murder, and his beha- 
viour before the magistrate, would have sutliced to indicate his 
guilt. No man found in this condition could have failed to be a 
articipator in the murder. He was either wholly or partly guilty. 
lis own admission concentrates the guilt upon himself. But no 
self-deception or illusion could have placed him next to the 
bleeding body of Cornish, or have made him faint away in 
view of the stone which crushed out Cornish’s life. These are 
facts consistent only with one hypothesis. Then he is guilty ; 
and, if guilty, of what crime? Of murder the most unpro- 
voked, the most ruthless, the most savage which it is possible 
to conceive. He had received no injury, no aflront, from his 
miserable victim. He had not been injured or provoked by 
any one. Nay, he himself had rather offered an affront and in- 
flicted an injury. Flushed wiih the insolence of pot-house liquor, 
he had bought the favour of the huckstering strumpet from her 
usual paramour, had paraded his success before his rival's eyes, 
and, after gratifying his pride and his lust, had lain down to sleep 
out the fumes of his Sunday debauchery beside another drunken 
“mate.” He had triumphed over the venal affections of a prosti- 
tute -and the impotent protest of her tipsy lover. What need 
was there for him to rise from that feverish slumber and slay the 
helpless drunken wretch who sored by his side? Was it madness? 
Then it was the madness which is begotten of sottishness and lust ; 
a madness into which any sot, stupified by the excess of animal 
indulgence, may plunge himself after a two hours’ carouse, and plead 
it in defence of any crime. But hitherto the law of England has 
refused to admit the exculpatory effect of the unconsciousness into 
which a man voluntarily plunges himself. Not a juryman in any 
Assize Court but knows that the stupefaction of the intellect, 
which a man knowingly by his own act inflicts upon himself, is no 
palliation of the crime which he then commits. Is Mr. Bruce 
prepared to authorize a new interpretation of the law, and to 
provide intending criminals with a defence of which they will 
only be too ready to avail themselves? If so, there can be 
no more punishments of any kind. The guilt which a man 
incurs in a state of unconsciousness will, on this theory, 
be equally undeserving of incarceration and of death. To 
commit great atrocities with impunity will require ouly a pre- 
liminary excitement of the animal passions, preceded by a long 
Grauzht of stupiying potions, and then the present etima ratio of 


actually on the testimony of “ four inhabitants of Wookey.” Not 
ouly did the four inhabitants of Wookey testify to these remark- 
able facts, but they, and an old lady who had the honour of 
bringing him up, and a schoolmaster, under whom his mind had 
acquired that healthy tone which it so conspicuously exhibited on 
the eventful Sunday, also asserted that he had been much ne- 
elected, was very weak, and of illegitimate birth. These depo- 
sitions, made Heaven knows how, and authenticated Heaven only 
knows in what fashion, persuaded (so we are told) the Home 
Secretary to advise Her Majesty to mitigate the sentence passed 
on a ruthless murderer. ‘The whole thing has such a queer and 
startling aspect that we can hardly analyse its details. What was 
the moving cause that influenced the Secretary of State? Was it 
the convict’s illegitimacy ? In what way—we respect{ully inquire 
—did Bisgrove’s illegitimacy tend to foster homicidal propensities ? 
Nothing on the trial appeared to show the slightest connexion 
between the murder of Cornish end the illegitimacy of the mur- 
derer. As to the affection of the brain, &c. &c., the comment is 
obvious. Why was this evidence not adduced at the trial? Why 
did not the old lady who had taught Bisgrove his catechism, and 
the schoolmaster who had imparted maturer instruction, depose to 
the state of his brain before twelve jurymen? The suspicion is 
natural, that they dreaded the ordeal of cross-examination. It 
must be admitted that cross-examination is a terrible ordeal for 
men and women with tottering memories and flabby imaginations, 
Such folk achieve little before a judge and a jury. But then, why 
should they prevail with a Secretary of State? Why should dait 
people, with soft brains, who are conscious of their inability to tell 
a plain tale in Court, be able to prevail on a great Minister of State 
to unloose the noose from a ruilian’s neck? Did Mr. Bruce read 
the evidence? If he did, in what act of Bisgrove’s on that 
Black Sunday did he see a symptom of any weakness, except the 
moral weakness which comes of drink and courts sin? Bisgrove 
had strength of mind enough to solicit Drew, in the presence of 
her paramour, to name her price before that lover’s face, and to 
defy his resentment and revenge. He was half drunk ; so were they 
all. But, unless Mr. Bruce is going of himself to repeal the 
whole criminal Jaw of England, that fact does not place Bisgrove 
in the category of irresponsible imbeciles. If Mr. Bruce is going 
to propound a new theory of responsibility, the prospect may be 
pleasant enough for the criminal classes; but it is dismally 
vloomy for those other classes who constitute, not the perpe- 
trators, but the victims of crime. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE LATE ELECTIONS. 


\ J HEN it was announced that Mr. Goldwin Smith was about 
to leave this country for an indefinite period, those even who 
differed most from his politics could not but regret the loss of so 
brilliant a master of the English language. Nobody, however, had 
any sort of title to inquire into his motives. If a man chovses to 
live in a remote part of the State of New York, instead of remain- 
ing at Oxford, he has a perfect right to do so. His friends may 
regret his decision, and may be unable to repress a certain feeling of 
curiosity, but they caunot give any public utterance to their natural 
perplexity. Mr. Goldwin Sinith has, however, thought fit to volun- 
teer an explanation; he has answered the question which people 
could not but ask in private, what could be his motives for self- 
expatriation ? and the answer is so remarkable that it demands a 
few words of comment. To put it shortly, Mr. Goldwin Simith 
despairs of his country; or, if despair be too strong a term for his 
very uncomfortable view of our condition, at least he thinks the state 
of affairs unsatisfactory in the highest degree. What, then, are the 
grounds of this despair? They are, so far as we may venture to para- 
phrase his language, that England has fallen, body and soul, under 
the power of a plutocracy. The great boon which Mr, Goldwin 
Smith and his party had been demanding has been bestowed upon 
them in far fuller measure than they had ventured to anticipate. t he 
gates have been thrown open widely to the democracy, and behold, 
that great power which was to lead us into a new era has_turned 
out to be no better than its predecessors. So far from shaking off 
the restraint of the governing classes, it proves to be itself as 
deeply penetrated with a base subserviency as ever were the much 
reviled ten-pounders. In England money is omnipotent. We should 
speak of the almighty sovereign, instead of the almighty dollar. 
Wealth has not this unbounded power in France, nor even in 
America. “A rich man could not, by a wave of his hand, 
have turned Abraham Lincoln out of Congress and taken his 
lace”; whereas it is to be presumed that some English mil- 
ionaive might have done as much for Mr. Gladstone. Public 
life, it appears, is as much the appanage of the rich in Eng- 
land as yachts or racehorses. And though legislation may do 
something to stem the evil in certain directions, it cannot alter 
the character of the people. Hence it follows that Parliament 
will be in the hands of the consuming, as distinguished ‘rom the 
producing, class; and that, for some time to come, the working- 
man will have no real power. In short, Mr. Goldwin Smith’s only 
hope for the future lies in the Trades’-Unions; yet even in the 
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expression of this hope we recognise a certain hesitation. Tis 
desire for their action is conditional on the expectation that 
they will do something and yet not do too much, that they will 
not abuse their resources for “ industrial warfare,” but that they 
will somehow or other exert their influence in broad questions of 
political right— “such as the protection of the working-man’s 
electoral freedom against the tyranny of employers.” In short, 
he calls upon them to show a singular discretion, which will 
guide them to avoid mere party questions, and yet to do some- 
thing to restore the tone of the political atmosphere. Consider- 
ing the very uncertain nature of the political force which is 
thus to be called into action, we fear that Mr. Goldwin Smith 
would acknowledge that the realization of this hope is somewhat 
problematical. It is very easy, under certain circumstances, to put 
in motion the mass of discontent which exists amongst the lower 
classes of society; but their leaders have hitherto found it sin- 
guiarly difficult to define the precise limits within which their 
power is to be used, and to make them in the heat of the con- 
flict draw an unalterable line between “party questions” and 
“broad questions of political right.” The people may be stimu- 
lated to demand the Mhallot, or to demand the establishment of 
national workshops; but it will be very hard to induce them to 
use their organization merely to establish their independence, and 
to.make no use of it to put their independence to profit. When 
a man is encouraged to knock his oppressor down, it is difficult 
to persuade him not to stamp upon him afterwards. It is rather 
like setting a powder-magazine on fire, and requesting it not to 
blow up too hard. However, Mr. Goldwin Smith believes that 
“the political world will gradually move on.” 

Meanwhile, having foreseen the unpleasant results indicated, he 
declined to become a candidate at the late elections. The only 
result would have been, he says—and we must admit it to be very 
probable—that arich man would have come down upon him, would 
have carried the upper classes and shopkeepers to 2 man, and have 
inflicted a damaging defeat upon the cause. Even if clected by a 
miracle, he would have been of no use in Parliament; untrained 
to debate, he could not have forcibly expressed his views—an 
assertion for which we may credit Mr. Goldwin Smith’s modesty, 
without pronouncing any opinion on its accuracy. It was far better 
then, he concludes, that he should go to teach in a University where 
manual labour is for the first time combined with intellectual 
culture; where many of the students are the sons of yeomen, 
maintaining themselves partly by their own hands, and where 
they may aspire in after life to become leaders of society and 
wielders of political power. “ Surely,” he says, “I am more 
usefully, as well as more congenially, employed in teaching these 
students, and in promoting, as far as I can, the success of the 
attempt to elevate labour, than I should be if I were sitting, 
isolated, mute, and impatient, in a Parliament of the rich.” 

Surely, we cannot help thinking, there is here a little gap in the 
argument. It does not logically follow, so far as we can see, that 
because a man is not to be a member of Parliament he must there- 
fore be a Professor in Cornell University. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
correspondents had apparently asked why he preferred a Professor- 
ship toa seat in Parhament, but there is an intermediate posi- 
tion which is not unworthy of his notice, and which he was 
excellently ddapted to fill. A certain party revered him as a 
great political teacher; they hung upon his words, and were even 
ready to attempt the miracle of returning him to Parliament. He 
had an audience perfectly prepared to receive his lessons, and a 
set of friends ready to rally round him. If he thought that he 
would be useless in Parliament, nobody could make him enter it; 
enthusiastic as are his worshippers, he would not be subject to 
that gentle violence which the pious of old times were in the 
habit of applying to the saints who said their nolo qscopari too 
earnestly, tHe might have been a prophet unattached, and have 
done something to fan that fecble flame of zeal which he ac- 
knowledges to exist in some portions of our degraded populace. 
Nay, if the Trades’-Unions take his advice and begin to agitate 
“broad questions of political right,” they will be singularly in 
want of some tried leader to warn them off the dangerous ground of 
mere party questions. Ile exhorts them, and with excellent sense, 
to avail themselves of the services of men of intellect who sym- 
pathize with labour; but if the men of intellect bolt before 
the battle, and give up the service of their country because they 
avowedly believe it too corrupt to hold them, what are the work- 
ing-men to do? Men of intellect who have any influence over 
the Trades’-Union class are by no means so common that we 
can afford to lose one of them because he gives up the game in 
disgust; and if anything could induce that class to take to 
revolutionary methods in despair of any constitutional remedy 
for their real or supposed grievances, it would be the public 
declaration of men who ought to be good judges that the state 
of things is too rotten for an honest man to hope for any 
rational attempt at a remedy. There is undoubtedly a standing 
danger to us all so long as any large class of the people hold 
that they are neglected and their just influence despised, and 
therefore men of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s influence owe a certain duty 
to their country—unless they conscientiously believe that it is past 
saving—and have no justification for prematurely leaving it to its 
own devices. It is true, indeed, that some people may estimate 
the value of his services at a diilerent rate, and may hold that we 
shall contrive, after an expressive Americanism, to “ worry along” 
somehow, even if we should be deserted by Mr. Goldwin Smith, or by 
other men, if such there be, of equal ability ; perhaps, too, we don’t 
anticipate that the ship will go down just yet, however unsound he 
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may consider its timbers. We only say that, on his own ground, he 
does not secm, so far as he has declared his motives, to have made 
out an intelligible justification for his course. You poor wretches, 
our physician seems to say, are really in such a miserable state of 
health that I must leave you to take care of yourselves; to which 
we cannot help replying, first, that whilst there is life there is 
hope, and we do not yet think of sending for the undertaker ; and 
secondly, that if his opinion is sound, we are just in the condition 
where our physicians are bound not to leave us. It is only fair to 
add, that Mr. Goldwin Smith does not apparently profess to have 
confided to us all the grounds which have determined the step he 
has taken, and there may be supplementary reasons of a different 
nature which fully justify his step. We only take that which he 
has chosen to make public. 

The more interesting question remains, whether we are really 
in such a bad way as Mr. Goldwin Smith seems to think. Is the 
country so poorly off for statesmanship and patriotism that its 
only hope lies in its Trades’-Unions? Must we despair because 
Mr. Hughes has been compelled to leave Lambeth, and Mr. 
Odger was not able to stand for Chelsea? Must we hide our 
diminished heads before France and the young Republic of the 
West, and admit that here, and here only, wealth is omnipotent 
aud the reverence for money has entered into the very marrow of 
the bones? Is even a step towards democracy only a means of 
strengthening the power of the upper classes, and is that sensibility 
to ideas with which Reformers sometimes credit our artisan popu- 
lation a mere deluding fiction? ‘To be candid, we have not the 
least wish to deny that money has very great influence in England, 
and is likely to have great influence, whatever changes may be 
made in our political constitution. Moreover, it is really unfortu- 
nate that the doors of Parliament should open only to golden keys, 
and should be growing more and more inaccessible, not merely to 
the working-man, but to every man of moderate means. But when 
we come to compare ourselves with other nations, and especialiy 
with that in which Mr. Goldwin Smith has taken refuge, we 
cannot believe ourselves to be singular. Money is supposed to 
have some influence upon French Ministers, and the instincts 
of the most wealthy classes are no small impediment in France 
to the spread of liberal institutions. But in the United States 
we see the influence of money in its worst and most un- 
blushing form. Of all the dangers to which the great demo- 
cracy is exposed, none is so conspicuous, and none so generally 
recognised by all thinking men, as the danger of downright 
pecuniary corruption. An efiort is being made in England to bring 
to justice men who xre accused—rightly or wrongly—of having 
defrauded the shareholders of a great financial company. What- 
ever the result, no one doubts that the case will be fully iavesti- 
gated, and that the Judges will do their duty without fear or 
favour. But in New York the leaders of commerce appear to be 
above the law. They use their power without restraint or con- 
cealment for transactions in shares which fairly astonish the enter- 
prising British financier; and when an appeal is made to the law 
in consequence of a quarrel between the conspirators, it turns out 
that each of them has a Judge in his pay, and is able to drag the 
machinery of justice through the dirt of the most unblushin 
corruption. Certainly no spectacle has been exhibited in Bagland 
half so demoralizing to the public mind as the whole course of the 
rival manipulators of the great Erie railroad. Money has doubtless 
great influence upon the British Parliament, but at least it does 
not influence members in the repulsive form of direct bribery. The 
taxation of the country is doubtless determined in great measure 
by rich men; but at least we are not told here that more than half 
the revenue escapes through mysterious leaks between the con- 
tributor and the national exchequer, aud we are entirely free from 
such mysterious but powerful agencies as the notorious “ whisky 
ring.” The influence of money in England acts through wha 
by comparison at least, may be called legitimate channels; an 
we are not disgraced by paying one set of taxes to the public and 
another to the plunderers of the public revenue. The wealthy 
classes may be powerful, but they have not the power to mould 
tariffs with an exclusive view to their own pockets. 

To all this Mr. Goldwin Smith might answer, and doubtless 
with truth, that if there is much corruption in America, there is 
also a great body of thoroughly sound public sentiment, determined, 
at whatever cost, to wipe off the taint which is now disgracing 
the public morality. The honest classes have a difficult task to 
perform, and one which is beset with many difliculties from which 
we are free in England ; we can only wish them success, and ho 
that some of the young yeomen from Cornell University may 
their part in the batile, animated by the recollection of Mr. 
Goldwia Smith's advice and example. But he himself would not 
deny that there is also a stratum of healthy feeling in England, 
Indeed he looks forward to a gradual emancipation in the 
course of future elections. There are rich men in Parliament, 
but the rich men know well enough that they have at their 
Lacks a different set of constituents from those whom they had 
formerly to consult. Whenever questions come up of a more 
exciting nature than those now before us—and even the Zimes has 
begun to discuss primogeniture—these men will make their power 
felt. We surely need not despair that people will one day discover 
that they may spend less money if they give more pledges, and 
that ardent democrats, not to say demagogues, will learn how to 
stir the sentiments of the lower classes of electors. We are 
at the beginning of thing-, and it is early to despair of a change. 
Even the Americans did not learn the machinery of caucuses and 
party platforms till several eleciions had passed over their heads; 
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and he would be a bold man who would assert that in a few years 
we may not be in presence of a profounder agitation than any 
which this generation has known. Surely there is at least a 
chance for the highminded democratic politician to find leverage 
for introducing his schemes; there is powder enough in the 
country if somebody will only set a match to it; and to give up 
the game is merely to leave the task to the hands of less educated 
and less scrupulous teachers of the people. 


THE TIPPERARY MURDER. 


TAMMIE murder of Mr. Baker has revived some stock fallacies on 

the subject of agrarian outrages, There are two ways of 
looking at a fact of this kind, which seem to commend themselves 
with unvarying success to two opposite types of Irish politicians. 
Both have at least the merit of simplicity. According to one 
theory, the same offence cannot be repeatedly committed by a class 
of men who are not professed criminals without the law being 
the real sinner. In Ireland, landlords are frequently killed by their 
tenants. Consequently the legal relation between them is neces- 
sarily faulty. The defect of this method of reasoning is that it 
assumes that class instincts are always sound; whereas we see 
every day that, under the influence of passion or interest, large bodies 
of men can easily persuade themselves that they have a clear right to 
something which is denied them as much by morality as by law. The 
Sheffield sawgrinders, for example, thought themselves justified 
in assassinating a fellow-workman who hhad broken trade rules. 
From their point of view they had a right, under certain circum- 
stances, to the disposal of their victim’s labour; and since he 
denied this right in practice, the law which sustained him in his 
independence had to bear the blame of the course which it com- 
pelled the Union to take. Poaching is another case in point. Be 
the defects of the Game laws what they may, no reasonable per- 
son can suppose that a man has any moral right to take a pheasant 
he has not fed on land he does not own. And yet the peasantry 
«2 & preserving district are, for the most part, thoroughly con- 
vineed that the law which forbids them to do this is an unjust 
law. In Ireland, the fact that an evicted tenant has frequently no 
means left him of getting a livelihood makes an argument de- 
rived from his views about eviction additionally open to suspicion. 
Those who suffer by the operation of law are inevitably preju- 
diced critics of its provisions. Men who owe money can rarely 
be got to admit the fairness of a compulsory payment of debts. 

To Irishmen of another school the conclusion to be drawn from 
the existence of agrarian crime is, in all respects but its certainty, 
the exact contrary of the last. In their judgment a murder 
implies a murderer, and it implies nothing more. Speculations as 
to the causes which give this particular form of outrage such an 
exceptional prominence are wholly useless. Even supposing that the 
law were proved to be defective in this or that particular, it would 
in no way explain the facts. No imperfection in the Statute-book 
can justify a man in taking the life of another; and unless you are 
prepared to go the length of defending murder, it is idle, and 
worse than idle, to devise apparent palliations of it. The error in 
this argument is that it assumes that a cause must be of equal 
magnitude with its effect. The existence of a particular class of 
crimes has to be accounted for. Ifthe law against which they 
are committed allowed the landlord to subject his tenant 
to any gross outrage, reasoners of this class would admit 
that the law might be the cause of the mischief. But 
before allowing this they demand that a sufficient indict- 
ment shall be made out against it—that the injustice should be 
proved to be great enough to excuse the crime. Instead of 
this, it is constantly found that what may be thought very trifling 
circumstances are capable of producing a tone of mind which 
finds expression in acts that seem to have very little connexion 
with the circumstances in which they originated. A small wrong 
will easily lead a violent, or a revengeful, or a sensitive man into 
the commission of a crime which is utterly out of proportion to 
the injury he has sustained. An Englishman strikes an Italian, and 
the latter snatches up a knife and kills the aggressor on the spot. 
We hang the Italian, and we are quite right in doing so; but if 
the same result is again and again produced by the same cause, a 
wise legislator will begin to consider whether the law as to 
assaults may not be improved, It may be easier to prevent a man 
from striking another than to prevent the man who is struck from 
taking his revenge; and in this way the ultimate peace of so- 
ciety may be secured by a reform which is apparently quite un- 
connected with the evil which has to be dealt with. 

If, then, it is wrong to assume that because agrarian crime is 
common the law of landlord and tenant must be bad, and equally 
wrong to assume that because the law is not flagrantly opposed 
to our elementary notions of justice it cannot be in any way to 
blame for the disrespect in which it is held, is there any middle 
path between these two extremes? We think there is. Ex- 
perience has shown that though the prevalence of an exceptional 
class of crime is no proof that the law needs revision, it does 
supply a reason why the question should be carefully investigated. 
It by no means follows that the result of the inquiry must be 
unfavourable to the law as it stands. The utmost the facts 
establish is, that there is a primd facie case against it—a case 
which, when examined, may prove to be absolutely worthless, but 
which does for the moment afford a reason why the examination 
should be instituted. It is quite true that in all countries, 
and under all institutions. there is a tendency on the part of 


those who have not to covet the goods of those who have, 
and the land-bunger of the Irish peasant may be only a 

culiar form of this general sentiment. But then it must 

e admitted that a form which departs so a from the 

ordinary type may turn out to be something more than a mere 
variety of a common species. The Irishman is not found to 
be exceptionally dishonest in other respects. He is not excep- 
tionally impatient of the inevitable distinctions between wealth and 
poverty. Rather he may be said to err on the side of a too easy 
acceptance of the latter as his inevitable state. It is only when 
land is concerned that he developes this uncontrolled passion, and 
treats as an unpardonable wrong any effective assertion of the 
landlord’s claims. Society cannot stop to parley with such a sen- 
timent as this, when it presents itself in the form of an accom- 
plished crime. The supremacy of the law must be asserted in the 
lirst instance, and no countenance given to the notion that a faulty 
social arrangement, even if such exists, is any excuse for overt 
wrong-doing. But when the murderer has been hanged, we may 
then rightly consider whether we have ourselves had any part in 
generating the state of mind out of which his crime grew—a state 
of mind which the popular verdict upon that crime shows to be 
shared by numbers who have never gone to the same lengths in 
giving it expression. 

In such an inquiry as is here suggested we shall probably be led 
to assign a prominent place to the negligence of successive 
Governments and successive Parliaments in devising a remedy for 
a wrong which they admit to exist. As long asa nation or a class 
is unable to persuade its rulers that they are suffering under in- 
justice, there is at all events room to hope that new arguments 
may at any moment work a new conviction in the minds of those 
to whom they are addressed. But when once the fact of the in- 
justice is admitted, without the admission being followed by any 

ractical measures, the feeling of the people towards the Legis- 
ature undergoes a sensible change. Men will bear serious wrongs 
committed in good faith more patiently than far lighter ones 
conceived in what they consider to be wantonness or indifference. 
There are judgments a good many years old, of the Irish Law Courts, 
in which the Judges openly regret that they are compelled to 
enforce evictions against tenants who have invested large sums in 
the improvement of their holdings, and have then been sent 
about their business, either from some religious quarrel, or 
because the landlord wished to pocket the interest of the 
tenant’s capital in the shape of increased rent. Probably there 
are but few instances of this sort, but this does not alter the facts 
that such cases have occurred, that when they have been brought 
into court the Judges have been compelled to decide against the 
tenant, whom they at the same time declared to have a moral 
claim on his landlord for the amount of the money sunk, and that, 
in spite of this solemn impeachment of the existing law by those 
who are charged with its administration, no effectual steps have 
yet been taken to bring the law into harmony with justice. It 
does not matter that an eviction of this kind is extremely rare, or 
that by far the greater number are for the mere vulgar reason 
that the tenant has not paid his rent. The entire process is 
tainted with the confessed vice which attaches to it here and 
there. A law which sustains a bad landlord once in five years 
must expect to be distrusted during the whole of the intervening 
period. 


PRISON CHAPLAINS AND THE CONDEMNED CELL. 


EGRETS have often been expressed that the English clergy 

are not more scientifically trained. If they are good preachers, 

it is not because they have been taught the arts, for arts they are, 
of composing or delivering sermons. If they are what is called 
good parish priests—a safe euphemism, in too many cases, for 
general fussiness—it is certainly not because they have been 
scientifically instructed in the pastoral care. Our spiritual pastors 
and masters do their work in a certain empirical way, and, like 


| other empiries, they often in the long run get considerable facility 


from haying gone the full round of successes and failures. If, as 
is often the case, they have the mother wit to note and profit by the 
blunders which they may have fallen into, like untrained physicians, 
in the long and disastrous attempt to do their work by the light 
of nature and so-called common sense, they may at last turn out 
to be good workmen enough, But they have no training to thank 
for their proficiency, if they ever acquire it. It may be said they 
do not want training, at least in that particular department of the 
ministerial work which in other religious communities is con- 
sidered the most important of the clerical functions, the special 
dealing in spiritual things with individuals. We are in England 
told that, as religion generally is a thing between man and his 


| Maker, so religion specitically—that is, the special and personal 
"life of special men—is too sacred to be interfered with by a priest 
| or minister. The Protestant Church, it is said, has no place tor 


confessors or priestly authority. As to the right or wrong of this 
or that view of religion—as regards the intervention or interference 
of any third person, be he priest or layman, between man and his 
Maker—we shall not here enter into any discussion. We confine our- 
selves to facts. It is an admitted and unquestionable doctrine of 
the Church of England, that in some form—a modified one no 
doubt—the duty, under certain circumstances, of the formal, or what 
is called sacramental, confession is distinctly recognised. The 
doctrine may be true or false, and acting upon it may be wise 
or unwise, but there it is. And we may add that somehow or 
other natural religion or human instinct has implanted in the 
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general conscience of mankind the feeling that, in the case of a 

at crime, the mere fact of avowing and confessing it, the un- 
Cocoon of the guilty conscience, has to the mind the same effect 
that lifting a heavy burden has off the shoulders. Hence the pro- 
verbial saying that murder will out ; hence the uncontrollable im- 
pulse of the murderer to proclaim in spite of himself, even to the 
winds and waves, his guilt; hence too the interest which every- 
body feels whether a great criminal, before he suffers, confesses 
or not. 

Further than this. There is a class of clergymen who are 
brought by their particular duties very frequently face to face with 
the most arduous and difficult department of their professional 
functions. We do not know whether gaol chaplains ail above or 
below the average professional and official qualifications of the 
English clergy. It were very strange if they exceeded the ordi- 
nary standard. It is certain that they receive no particular 
training for their duties, which, from the nature of the case, are 
peculiar as well as arduous. The post of a prison chaplain is not 
usually sought after. Perhaps it ought to be; but as a fact it is 
not. And yet it is one particularly recognised, and as far as the 
State, whether represented by a Court of Aldermen or by country 
Justices, is concerned, it is one in which those clerical functions 
which we have spoken of as elsewhere proscribed are especially 
enjoined and required to be exercised. It is the duty of the gaol 
chaplain to deal personally with men’s souls. If he did not daily 
visit the prisoners, especially those condemned to death, and do 
that work which, anywhere else and under any other circum- 
stances, would be stigmatized as priestcraft and sacerdotal as- 
sumption and presumption, he would certainly be dismissed from 
his office. Now, if one comes to think of it, this dealing with a 
convicted murderer, which we must remember is not a matter left 
to the gaol chaplain’s discretion or taste to do or not to do, is about as 
difficult and delicate a work as can be laid upona man. And if, 
as we have said, there is no particular education or instruction 
provided by authority for training chaplains to this duty, which 
requires so much judgment and discretion, gaol chaplains, we 
think, must be judged with some lenity and consideration when 
they make mistakes. 

We are led to these thoughts by a late incident. A woman, one 
Biggadike, was convicted on the 11th of December, at Lincoln, of the 
murder of her husband, on very clear evidence. ‘The Judge had no 
doubt left on his mind of her guilt. She was executed a week or two 
ago. It seems that the woman would not confess ; that the chaplain’s 
efforts to draw from her one word of confession, or even contrition, 
were all along unavailing. On the scaffold the chaplain renewed 
or continued his entreaties. She still persisted in declaring her 
innocence. The chaplain was equally persistent. The execution, 
it appears, was for a time suspended, while the entreaties on the 
one hand, and refusal on the other, toconfess were continued. At 
last—so the reporter says—the chaplain said, “Had you made a 
declaration of your sins, I should have done what, as a minister of 
Christ, I am entitled todo. Ishould have told you that your sins, 
though many, are forgiven. I am sorry I cannot exercise that 
authority at the present moment. I leave you to God.” Where- 
upon it is argued, that though the chaplain was quite right in what 
he did within the prison, his “efforts are not to be justified when 
continued to the toot of the gallows . .. when the wretched 
woman was brought face to face with the executioner, she be- 
longed to him and tonone else, and nothing should have been suffered 
to delay the speedy termination of her sufferings.” Further, a 
distinction is drawn between “a religion in which priestly autho- 
rity figures,” and our religion, and it is said that “an English 
clergyman ill understands his functions when he seeks to frighten 
the conscience of a condemned culprit by resorting to super- 
stitious terrors.” This last rodomontade we shall not enter into, 
because, whether we like it or not, the doctrine of confession 
and absolution—except as to the single point of its general neces- 
sity—is precisely the same in every branch of the Church, Greek, 
Roman, or Anglican. But the case does present points of inter- 
esting inquiry. It is by no means clear that the confession urged 
by the Lincoln chaplain was sacramental, or quasi-sacramental, 
confession at ell. Perhaps it was, and some of the chaplain’s 
expressions lead to this conclusion. If this is what the chaplain 
wanted, it will not be pretended that he ought to have absolved 
the criminal without confession ; and if so, all that he said was 
perfectly justiliable. Indeed, had he said or done anything else 
—especially had he, which perhaps would have pleased sensa- 
tion readers beticr, wafted the Lincolnshire Clytemnestra to an 
immediate heaven on the wings of an ecstatic congratulation—he 
would have ‘ill understood his functions.” But ought a chaplain’s 
exhortations to confession to be confined to the prison walls? We 
can quite understand that till the recent Act came into operation 
nothing but scandal would be the result of imploring such a person 
to contess in the presence of a roaring multitude of spectators. 
Bat this does not apply to these private executions, It must, we 
think, be left to every chaplain’s private feeling of what is right 
and proper, how long or how persistently to continue what not 
orly he feels to be, but what undoubtedly are, his duties. As to 
the cruelty said to be inflicted on “ the wretched woman,” we own 
to very little es on that score. The only question which 
remains is the broad one, and we think an interesting one, how 
ought a chaplain to deal with obstinate murderers when condemned 
to death ? In other words, for we make no doubt about the law 
—that is, the ecclesiastical and spiritual law—on the matter, was 
this chaplain’s conduct on this particular occasion expedient or 
not? We should be sorry to have to decide, or to say whether he 
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was right or wrong. Admitting—for so much we assume, as do 
the critics—that confession was the right thing, ought or ought not 
the chaplain to have ceased to urge it in the presence of the 
gallows? Was he discreet or indiscreet? All that we need 
say is, that he was placed in a most difficult position, and one 
in which he ought not to be left to his own sense of duty. If 
there is to be such an office as that of gaol chaplain, his duties under 
these terrible, but not unforeseen, emergencies ought to be settled 
by some authority. Bishops tell us how anxious they are, “ as 
set over their clergy in the Lord, to give them advice and counsel 
when placed in difficulties,” and they express their anxiety by 
sending their advice first to the newspapers, and afterwards to 
those most concerned. What if the Bishops were to offer their 
advice and counsel to these poor gaol chaplains about difficulties 
which must be constantly recurring, and to draw up some autho- 
ritative manual to assist the chaplains in such emergencies? We 
have looked with some interest to a popular manual much used in 
France, the Abbé Gaume’s Manuel des Confesseurs, certain, as 
we thought, to find explicit directions in a case which, whatever 
its difficulties, must be, or at least used to be, common enough. 
But even the precise and technical and authoritative Roman au- 
thorities are very vague. “Ifthe condemned absolutely refuses to 
confess . . . he is to be prayed for by religious communities . . . 
he is again and again to be exhorted, &c.; if at last he comes to 
the scaffold unrepentant and unconfessing, he is to be recommended 
to the prayers of the spectator.” “Il peut encore étre utile de 
l’épouvanter en lui disant, Va, maudit, en enfer, puisque tu veux 
te damner. Mais hitez-vous de reprendre sur le ton de la douceur.” 


-“Tf, however, when on the scaifold, he desires to confess,” &c. 


Whatever may be thought of the Lincoln chaplain’s judgment, 
it is satisfactory that he did not do what the Roman penitentiary 
suggests. And, whether he was right or wrong, in the absence of 
wuthoritative instruction as to his duties, the particular way in 
which that functionary discharged them ought not to be too 
severely canvassed. 


REVIEWS. 


RELIQULE HEARNIAN.E.* 


AY NEN the Religuie Hearniune were originally published in 
1857, the impression was limited to 2¢0 copies, and, as 
the subscription price was not suited to every pocket, they ranked 
among library luxuries, But as there is some valuable contem- 
my history and much curious matter in these diaries, Mr. 
ohn Russell Smith has done good service in bringing them 
more within general reach. Norayre Dr. Bliss’s volumes now merely 
reprinted. Considerable additions have been made to them from 
Ilearne’s manuscripts in the Bodleian, a good index is provided, 
and the late Mr. Beriah Bottield’s corrected copy of the Bibliotheca 
Hearniana is now included in the appendix. 

Thomas Hearne, the butt of some wits and many blockheads in 
his day, was born in 1678, and died in the summer of 1735. He 
was accordingly old enough in 1638, and to all appearance obser- 
vant enough also, to retain a deep if not a lively recollection of 
the Revolution. Of the events of Queen Anne's reign he was a 
keen watcher; he survived her successor eight years, and thus he 
was contemporary with the entire Jacobite movement except its 
last spring tide in “the’ 45.” He was twenty-four years old when, 
if Atterbury had had his own way, James II. and not George I. 
would have been proclaimed at Charing Cross and on Tower Hill. 
He was thirty-seven years old when the clans were at Preston; 
he saw Sarah of Marlborough supplanted by Dame Abigail 
Masham; Bolingbroke in opposition, in the Cabinet, in exile; 
Lord Oxford in the Tower; and the Duke of Ormond a fugitive. 
He was intimate enough with the adherents and envoys of 
the Stuarts to be aware that some of the Jacobite leaders were 
in the pay of King George, and some of the Whig Ministers 
pensioners of King James. He was a Nonjuror, and staunch 
enough in his principles to suffer them to stand in the way of 
his own advancement. The greater part of his life was spent 
in the most Jacobitical city of England, and his Journals 
display how slight and precarious were the ties then binding 
Oxtord to the House of Brunswick. His political faith imparts 
some life to his memoranda. It is amusing to find him usually 
terming the crowned and anointed sovereign of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and France the Duke of Brunswick, and withholding 
from the second of the Georges and Queen Caroline their proper 
titles. He grudges Marlborough his victories; finds nothing to 
commend in the policy of Godolphin, Sunderland, or Stanhope ; 
thinks meanly of Locke as a philosopher, of Addison as a writer, 
and rates Tillotson and Sherlock nearly on a level with Annas 
and Caiaphas. The first editor of these Religuie could well enter 
into the feelings of Thomas Hearne in religion and in politics. Dr. 
Bliss was a Tory of the Tories, and viewed with dread and 
suspicion, if not indeed with a stronger emotion, the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, Reform in Parliament, and Reform in the Universi- 
ties. He becomes quite eloquent when he writes of the Revolu- 
tion of 1832. He mourns over a retormed House of Commons as 
the pious Jews who remembered the first Temple wept over the 
dishonours of the second. He was Hearnius Redivivus, The 
“Ichabod ” of Hearne pointed to the throne; the “ Ichabod ” of 


* Reliquie Hearniane. The Remains of Thomas Hearne, M.A, of 
Edmund Hall; being Extracts from his Diaries collected, with a few Notes, 
by Philip Bliss. 3 vols. London: J. R. Smith. 1869. 
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Dr. Bliss to St. Stephen’s Chapel; “ every man of birth,” he | the coats, hats, and opinions of the period. The stulti of Horace 


writes, “* has been excluded to make way for ljinendrapers and 
dissenting ministers, railroad contractors and railroad speculators, 
gamblers on the Stock xchange and founders of bubble-banks.” 
Owls roost and satyrs dance, in the Doctor's opinion, in this 
assembly, Yet was he felix opportunitate mortis; he mourned 
over the degradation of Lritain in 1832. His “ head would have 
become fountains of waters ” in 1863 :— 

Those Remaias of Thomas Hearne [Dr. Bliss informs us) are derived from 
ene hundred and forty-five small octavo manuscript volumes, one of which 
the writer was accustomed to carry constantly in bis pocket 2nd in it to 
note down, at the moment or immediately after, what he thought, what he 
read, what he saw himself; in short, everything he deemed worthy of pre- 
servation, or that he fancied hereafter might be useful ; and these observa- 
tions he accompanies with his own remarks, which are, in many respects, 
the more valuable as being the result of his immediate observation and 
opinion. ‘they date from July 4, 1705, and extend to June 4,1735. Hearne 
continually quotes them in his printed works as “ Collectanea Nostra,” and 
regarded them with peculiar aflection ; he tells Browne Willis that on no 
consideration would he suiler any of these note-books out of his own hands ; 
and on more than one occasion was apprehensive lest the University autho- 
rities would break open his rooms to obtain possession of them. Had they 
done so, the consequences doubtless must have been most serious ; for the 
reader will soon perceive that our author was very unguarded in his expres- 
sions towards the reigning family, and at no pains to conceal his predilec- 
tions for that in exile, which he regarded as having a legitimate claim to 
the crown. 

To carry a note-book continually, and to put down in it all that 
its owner sees, hears, or thinks at the moment, constitutes the 
perfect journalist. Gray's injunction to Norton Nichols, setting 
out on his travels, to “remember that a few notes on the spot are 
worth a cart-load of recollections afterwards,” is equally appli- 
cable to the keepers of diaries. Smooth and polished ‘“ reminis- 
cences of a life” are very often far less readable than such rough 
and unconnected jottings down as those of Anthony Wood and 
Thomas Hearne. Johnson’s Letters from the Llebrides ave far 
more entertaining than his Tour to the Hebrides; and his letters 
would have been far better than they are had their writer 
been less in the habit of casting his thoughts into a fixed mould. 
Gibbon records in his Memoirs the brilliant conversation and lax 
morals of John Wilkes; but we get a far livelier version of Wilkes 
from Gibbon’s Journal, where he describes him roused from sleep, 
after he had left the supper-table, to drink one more bottle of 
Burgundy. There is no ashlar-work in Hearne’s Diary; he leaves 
the stones and mortar of Collectanea Nostra exposed a3 they siood 
in the hundred and forty-tive small octavos. Satirical writers, 
often indifferent and unjust portrait-painters of individual men, 
are as often useful indexes and echoes of the public opinion of 
their times. ‘Their bows were not drawn at a venture; the butts 
were already planted in the ground of popular prejudice. There 
is much history to be derived from satire as well as from carica- 
ture. Donne and Hell throw some light on the dull pages of 
Rushworth and Lymer; Dryden and Pope illustrate Burnet and 
Defoe; and Churchill helps us to understand the hatred and 
jealousy of the Scotch that prevailed in South Britain for at 
least the first ten years of George III.’s reign. During a con- 
siderable period of the last century, if not indeed throughout it, 
the studies of antiquaries, philologers, and natural philosophers 
were favourite objects of satire; and ‘Thomas Hearne shared with 
no less a man than Richard Bentley the distinction of being ridi- 
culed by Pope. ‘This fashion of nan, Poe at important and laudable 
pursuits was, besides being a symptom of general ignorance in the 
nation, an effect of the belief that all sound knowiedge and goud 
taste were confined to the classical writers of Greece and Rome. 
It was in such a spirit that Boileau wrote lis often quoted and 
very unjust line— 

Et le clinquant du Tasse & tout lor de Virgile. 


The student who a hundred years ego pored over Saxon charters, 
or collected coins and “ auld nick-uackets,” was set down by the 
fashionable vulgar and their poets as beyond the pale of the 
learned, or as an idly busy, if not half-witted, person. The stage 
seconded the banter or abuse of the satirists. Woodward, one of 
the precursors of our Lyells and Murchisons, was brought on the 
boards by Samuel Foote; the antiquary in the Bold Stroke for a 
Wife lias for his “ maternal uncle,” whose coat he is wearing, 
“Mr. John Tradescant, a very curious personage indeed”; and 
the British Essayists from Alpha to Omega, from the Zatle* to 
the Connoisseur, abound in ridicule of virtuosos and men of 
science. Could Thomas Hearne have seen in a vision the present 
position of archeologists, their transactions, their pilgrimages to 
shrines and churches, and the jolly-companionship of tueir periodi- 
cal meetings, he might have fairly thought that the kingdom of 
the just would arrive in these favoured times. 

Gibbon was more just to this plodding antiquary than many or 
most of his contemporaries. In his Address to the Public on a New 
Edition of Early English Historians he writes :— 

The last who has dug deep in the mine was Thomas Hearne, a clerk of 
Oxford, poor in furtune, and indeed poor in understanding. is minute 
and obscure diligence, his voracious and undistinguishing appetite, and the 
coarse vulgarity of his taste and style, have exposed him to the ridicule of 
idle wits. Yet it cannot be denied that Thomas Hearne has gathered many 
gleanings of the harvest ; and if his own pretaces are filled with crude and 
extraneous matter, his editions will always be recommended by their accu- 
racy and use. 

There was, indeed, more than one reason why Hearne was a butt 
for the archers. [ie was an oddity, and there is scarcely, even 
unto this day, a graver offence to Englisiimen than any departure 
in speech, garb, or manner from the prevailing norma loquendi, or 


are oddities, Again, Hearne was a sturdy Nonjuror and a Jaco- 
bite; he was at war with the authorities at Oxford; he was 
odious to people whose conscience was more pliant than his 
was; his torgue was apparently as coarse on occasion as his 
style; he was oue who would “keep his hat on even though he 
stood before the Cham of Tartary.” The care and valour that was 
in him were out of fashion. Nearly every page in his Diaries 
that is not devoted to tombstones, epitaphs, pedigrees, manu- 
scripts, and worm-eaten chronicles betrays his stifluess in opinion. 
lie was no granter of propositions even when they were sanctilied 


by a Bishop’s charge; he scrupled not to speak his mind about 


hirelings in the Church, placemen in the Senate, or intruders on 
the Throne, His “ hundred and forty-five manuscript volumes ” de- 
serve to have said of them what Jetlreys said of Baxter's folios, that 
they were “as full of treason as an egg is of meat.” Te did well 
to let no man see them. They would have made Oxford too hot 
to hold him; they might have drawn upon him the unpleasant 
attention of “the Duke of Brunswick's” (nore commonly styled 
George I.) Attorney-General. ‘hey were as dangerous to bear 
about as Bellerophon’s Letters, for he was not so prudent as 
Samuel Pepys was—he did not hide his perilous notes under a 
cypher. 

We profess a fervent admiration for “ gossips,” especially if we 
can read their diaries instead of listening to their talk. We do not 
require it to be served up, as Horace Walpcle’s gossip was, on a 
china platter; we are content with it on cheap Samian ware. The 
earliest of the Greek historians extant derives half his value from 
having been a gossip of the first order. We dispute not the ma- 
jesty of Thucydides, yet we would give up 2 moiety of the speeches 
in his narrative for an equal quantity of anecdotage. ‘The Bishop 
of Sarum’s “Ilistory ot his own ‘Limes” is worth a cartload of 
“Histories of the Reformation.” or this and other divers 
reasons we hold in reverence the memory of ‘Thomas Hearne. 
Doubtless he did excellent service by printing Robert of Glou- 
cester’s and Peter Langtoft’s Chronicles. His theory about the 
origin and purpose of Stonehenge may or may not be sound; his 
edition of Adam de Domerham, his Teatus Roflensis, may be with- 
out spot or blemish; but it is not these labours and virtues that 
mike his memory a sweet savour in our estimation. It is his 
gossip that entitles him to the wish of perpetual spring anc ever- 
blowing violets on his grave. We will lay before our venders a 
few samples from the hortus siccus of the Religuie Hearniuuc :— 

August 22, 1705: Yesterday Mr. Gilby, Bach. of Law, Fellow of All 
Souls Col, and one of the Proctors in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, died of 
a consumption, which he said a little before he died he thought verily to 
have proceeded from a piece of cherry-stone which some time since went 
down his windpipe and caused a corruption in his lungs, which though it 
might be one cause, yet “tis said the chief was hard drinking. 

In a note he says:— 

I have since been informed that his throate was cut by some atheisticall 
people of the college, 

October 14: ‘The Mr. Cowper who is made Lord Keeper is but forty-one 

years of age, being the youngest lord keeper ever known; but he is a man 
of parts and learning, tho’ of very bad principles and morals, being well 
known to have had two wives at a time ; a man of no religion, &c, 
The “two wives” lead us to suspect that Hearne’s brains were 
wool-gathering at the time of this entry in his Journal. He 
apparently confounds Wvidiam Cowper, who became in this year 
(1705) Lord Keeper, with his brother Spencer, for love of whom 
a young Quakeress of Iertford drowned herself in 1699. In the 
eyes of a Jacobite, indeed, any stone was good enough to throw 
at the Cowpers; for had not William defended Lord Chancellor 
Somers in 1700; had he not in 1696 supported the attainder of 
Fenwick; had not this par nobile of the Whigs been among the 
ablest and most strenuous supporters of the Dutchman Wiliam, 
and of the Godolphin Cabinet of Ame ? 

November 6: Mr. Pullen of Magd. Hall last night told me that there 
Wus once a very remarkable stone in Magd. Hall Library, which was i.tter- 
wards lent to Dr. Plott, who never returned it, replying, when he was 
asked for it, “that “twas a rule amongst autiquaries to receive, and never 

Dec. 9: To show that the Dutchess of Marlborough (commonly called 

Queen Zarah) has the ascendant over the Queen, | could not but remark 
these two instances : the first is, that when the Queen had made a grant to 
one Mr. Dobyns of a living, the said Queen Zarah made the Queen recall 
the grant belore it passed the seals, upon this suggestion of Zarah’s, that 
his father voted against Killigrew at St. Alban’s. ‘ihe second is this: that 
when Prince Georze (who is lookt upon as a man of little spirit and under- 
standing) sollicited the Queen, his wife, for some friend of his, Zarah, who 
happened to be by at that time, cryed out, Christ! madam, Iam promised 
it before! 
From the following extract, 1706, January 27, it may be inferred 
that the “Great Duke” of the eighteenth century was no less 
chary of his venison than he was, according to common report, of 
his money :— 

Dr. Mill, who was one of those that went to wait upon the Duke of 
Marlborough at Woodstock, to complement him for a poor piece of venison 
which the Dutchess, without the Duke's privity, sent to the Whiggish heads 
of houses, slyly leit tis company and went to his parsonage at Bletchingdon, 
and the next morning borrowing a couple of horses went early to attend his 
Grace’s levee, and let him know who he was ee it seems his Grace knew 
not one of those persons who were the day before to wait upon him— 
namely, a tutor some years ago to his youngest brother, who was com- 
moner of Queen’s Coll, and took the degrees of bachelor and master of 
arts, and entered into holy orders on purpose to have some great preferment 
which was designed for him; but he died of a consumption before it fell). 
it must be further noticed that the Duke, understanding that these persons 
were not sent by the University (but came of their own accord), received 
them after a slight manner, as is noted, and styled them a body of divinity, 
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and, to enliven their stupid Whiggish clay, sent them half a dozen bottles of 
wine to a little inne at Woodstock, where they were content to be slenderly 
accommodated. 

Mr. Mill was well advised in “slyly leaving” such “base 
bisognos ” as his companions on the first day, and hurrying back 
on the second to let the great, but ignorant, Duke know who he 
was. He was no other than the Mill who collated the MSS. of 
the Greek Testament, corresponded with Bentley and Newton, and 
neither was nor considered himself to be unworthy of Marlborough’s 
company, or one to be sent to a tavern to drink wine, as if he had 
been a groom. Hearne says that he gave considerable aid to Mill 
in his collations when at Oxford in 1696. 

March 29, 1706: Mr. Francis Bugg having presented the Bishop of Wor- 
cester with his second volume against Quakerism, he refused to accept it, and 
shewed great resentment; the reason whereof may be because of Sir William 
Penn’s being so great at Court, having persuaded them that there are 
40,000 quaking freeholders in England. 

August 6: We have an account from V/hitchurch, in Shropshire, that 

the dissenters there having prepared a great quantity of bricks to erect a 
capacious conventicle, a destroying angel came by night and spoyled them 
all, and confounded their Babel in the beginning, to their great mortifi- 
cation. 
We have heard that Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle was built with 
difficulty, owing to the “contradiction of” non-subscribing 
“ sinners,” but the age of chivalry is expired, and destroying angels 
are no longer at the beck of the Church. 

March 1, 1707: When King William was in Oxford in 1695 Ant. a Wood 
who saw him in the Theatre resembled him to one Hen. Earle, a poor, thin, 
meagre, hawked-nosed fellow in St. Clement’s parish; who was indeed 
exactly like him. 

In the next, which must be the last extract from the Diaries, 
we get a peep at Hearne’s occasional company :— 

October 23,1711: Mr. Giffard (a non-juror) told us last night (when 
several of us were in company, all honest men), that the young King (Ning 
James III.) was in England when the present Queen (as she is styled) his 
sed him at that 
time, he being present at the Coronation. Tis is a great secret, 

The Religuie Hearniane should be read immediately before or 
after the autobicgraphy of Anthony Wood. Kindred in taste and 

ursuits, the two men were kindred also in their political and theo- 
opinions. In either journal Oxford is yij¢—the centre, 
and with Hearne the circumference as well, of the narrow circle in 
which they moved. Wood, a Royalist, who lived in the Univer- 
sity while it was the seat of a Court and a beleaguered town, 
Tearne, a Jacobite and Nonjuror, present us with a very lively 
portraiture of the faith and politics of their home. Of all English 
cities Oxford perhaps had suffered most in the Stuart cause. Her 
learned quietude was disturbed by the presence of roistering 
cavaliers; then by the visitation of their opponents; and, when 
what she considered better times had come, she was outraged and 
insulted by the bigotry of James II. Yet in Oxford, long after 
his abdication, even until Britain, at the accession of George LIL, 
was at last reconciled to the House of Brunswick, there was to be 
found more fervid Jacobitism than prevailed in the northern Eng- 
lish counties, or among the Highland clans. From this hearth was 
distributed to many an altar in the land the sacred fire of right 
divine; and many a country parson, inspired by the genius loci of 
the Theatre and the Bodleian, while he prayed officially for the Act 
of Parliament King, offered up in his closet far more sincere 
petitions for the restoration of the house and lineage of David. Of 
such enthusiasm, honest, however stupid, Thomas Hearne is a 
fair example; and the salt, that preserves his Diaries, and keeps 
them still readable, is his conviction that England would never be 
“merry world again” until a Stuart returned to St. James's and 
a Nonjuror to Lambeth. 


BARTSCH’S CHRESTOMATHIE PROVENCALE,* 
t~ literature appears to owe to the Provencal poets the two 
important heirlooms of the doctrine of chivalry and the dis- 
cipline of rhyming. It is perhaps possible to tind a few micro- 
scopic rudiments of rhyme in classical Latin or in older languages, 
but it is in the early monuments of the Occitanian dialects that 
the system first commands our notice by a vigorous and exuberant 
vitality from which we cannot help inferring that we have 
entered into a new era. Moreover, the Troubadour loves to pursue 
the same consonance through ten or twenty consecutive lines 
rather than two or three, or to repeat it at intervals through 
ieces much longer than Campbell’s “ Battle of Hohenlinden.” 
e lingers complacently in the element which others hasten to 
cross by the shortest for’, and amuses himself like a child with 
a long-drawn singsong which is apt to weary every graver brain 
—the singsong that Chaucer faintly imitated in the “ rhyme of 
Sir Thopas,” which mine host of the Tabard rudely interrupted 
with 
No more of this for Goddes dignitee. 
Mine eres aken of thy draftie speche. 
Now such a rime the devil I heteche. 
‘This may Le clept rime dogyrel, quoth he. 
And there is no reason to suppose that the poet of Southern 
France derived his taste for this kind of euphony from any foreign 
source. ‘The structure of his native tongue facilitated and thrust 
upon him performances which it might drive a man crazy to have 
to emulate in English or German. ‘lhe words he used were more 
trequently accented on the termination than on the root, and easily 
grouped themselves together by a meve grammatical relation 


* Chrestomathie Provengale, accompugnée grammaire et glossaire. 


Par Karl Bartsch, Elberfeld: R. L. Friderichs, Editeur. 1863. 


which imposed no narrow limits on the material import of his 
—— But these terminations were more clipped and assi- 
milated than those that correspond to them in Italian, and 
afiorded an agreeable variety of single and double rhymes, of 
which the modern French masculine and feminine rhymes are but 
a poor representation. Jor it was a characteristic of tiris language 
of gallantry that most nouns enjoying the dignity of feminine 
gender drew behind them a train at least as ample as they had in 
Latin use, while the masculine nouns were roughly and quaintly 
curtailed; compare amica, a fair friend, with amics or anicx. 
Thus it seems as if the richest and most varied euphony of which 
the Provengal was susceptible could only be drawn out of it when 
the miusirel employed himself upon some topic bearing on the 
relations of the sexes. 

That the South of France, or of the Gaul not yet altogether 
Frankicized of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was the native 
land of chivalric institutions is a common but not unquestioned 
belief which has of late been ably vindicated by M. Lugéne 
Baret, in his volume on “ the Troubadours.” But it is needless 
to examine with him whether we should attribute a peculiar 
capacity for women-worshipping to any of the races that originally 
peopled this region. We will not balance the claims of the 
Germans (whom Tacitus had praised long before for their prac- 
tical respect for the sex), of the Celtic Gauls, whose bards imay 
always have remained un influential caste, and of the old Roman 
and Greek families, whose povis may have supplied the popular 
tradition with a few choice iexis magnifying the moral infiuence 
of grace and beauty. ‘io us it seems probable that a fusion of 
Northern and Southern races had been a necessary condition of 
the development of chivalric sentiment. We may couceive a 
period in which the two sexes were to a great extent distinguished 
breeding and nationslity—the overrun with foreign 
warriors, and its male deienders fallen in battle or massacre, but 
the women left alive to serve or solace the conquerors, On the 
male side would have beca the old Norse enterprise, somewhat 
humbled by conscious iguorance and by the awe the Christian 
ritual inspired; on the female side Roman refinement, caltivated 
piety, a coyness heightened by habitual antipathy, und a resolution 
to claim some appearance of deference as the price of the afiections 
that are not to be constrained by power. And in this manuer 
might have been distinctly realized, for the time being, that 
“moral superiority of woman” which M. Baret makes the first 
postulate in chivalric poetry. We do not, of course, suggest that 
similar circumstances are everywhere needed to sustain a belief in 
this relation of the sexes. But we speak of what was necessary to 
give the sentiment a certain vogue and familiar recognition, 
through which it came at first to be protected and encouraged by 
formal social institutions. For the culture which chivairy 
received was by no means merely literary, and the poetry of 
the Troubadours probably owed all its vitality to the display 
that was secured ior it by the manners and customs of its native 
country. The sonnets and canzons that might have been coldly 
received in private circles, or have seemed insipid if committed io 
the press for remote and pre-occupied readers, must have pro- 
duced a quite different, and more than theatric, effect when ye- 
cited before a brilliant audience, and accompanied with appropriate 
music, dance, or acting. Besides this, the recitations led to 
challenges, ¢enzons, or controversies in the bucolic manner, and to 
debates in assemblies of ladies respecting curious questions of 
love and gallantry, into which a circie of courtiers often entered 
in a spirit of partisanship, while the practical bearings of so 
much fantastic love-making were in some quarters treated with 
disdainful tolerance, though in others they gave rise to travic 
consequences. 

We have referred to M. Baret’s recent publication as a 
brilliant critical résumé, which may excite among many of its 
readers a desire to become more or less acquainted with the re- 
mains of the poetry of the Troubadours. M. Bartsch’s work, on the 
other hand, is simply a delectus, suited to the perusal of those who 
are determined to get themselves thoroughly well grounded in 
the ancient dialect, and to overcome all the difficulties of the con- 
fused and variable orthography of the Provencal MSS. On this 
ground, the extracts are arranged in strictly chronological order ; 
and elucidated by a grammar and glossary which are very 
complete and rich in references, though perhaps a little too 
compact to be at first used with all desirable facility. The text 
comprises selections from more than a hundred poets, besides a 
few chapters and miscellaneous prose productions. The pian 
pursued has of course necessitated the admission of many second- 
rate and commonplace pieces, and has almost prevented M. Bartsch 
from quoting any of the most celebrated troubadours much more 
largely than the most insiguilicant. On the whole, however, this 
Manual contains much that can be read with interest and pleasure, 
many fine strokes of witand fancy, many graceful and musical stanzas, 
many curious illustrations of history and manners, and here and there 
some compositions which bear the stamp of a strong mind and 
character. One among the earlier names which will attract the 
attention of an Englishman is that of Bertram de Born, who is 
introduced to us by five short and very spirited pieces. Two of 
these breathe a love of strife which 1s quite ferocious, and one of 
them comprises a bitter denunciation of the too unwarlike policy 
of the Kings of both France and England. Another poem de- 
nounces rich parvenus with a virulence that might satisfy any 
modern Chartist, if it were the rights of labour, and not those of 
a feudal predatory gentility, which Bertram had asserted in oppo- 
sition to eapital, ‘here is something more generous in his elegy 
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on his friend Prince Henry; but the specimen of his addresses 
to his lady-love, or what he passes off for such, contains a sin- 
gularly coarse jest. Among the other troubadours mentioned by 
Dante, we find Sordello represented by a single poem, but one 
very characteristic of the high-minded and disdainful spirit 
described in the Purgatorio :— 
O anima lombarda, 
Come te staui altera e disdegnosa, 
E nel mouer degli occhi onesta e tarda. 

It is ostensibly an elegy on a knight named Blacat, and inti- 
mates that with him valour is gone out of the world, and that 
there is no chance of its being recovered unless his heart should be 
taken out of his body and given to some of the heartless kings 
and princes of the age to divide among them. The Emperor 
Frederic should eat a piece, if he wishes to conquer the Milanese, 
who have now conquered and overthrown him in spite of his 
Germans, His example should be followed by the King of 
England, who has lost all his Continental provinces; the Kings of 
France, and Castile, &c.; and the poor Count of Toulouse, who has 
been turned out of his dominions asa heretic. Sordello concludes 
by saying, “The barons will bear me a grudge for speaking the 
truth about them; but let them be assured I esteem them as 
lightly as they do me.” We cannot venture to say much of 
Arnant Daniel, of whom Dante speaks so enthusiastically as a 
patriarch among the Troubadours. He is represented by a sestina, 
and another poem of six stanzas and a half—a wonderful labyrinth 
of rhymes, of which the meaning is beyond our reach. 

A little beyond this period we find the love-songs of the Trou- 
badours cohtey interrupted by a martial ballad about the Crusade 
against the Albigenses, of which the writer is clever enough to 
give us thirty-five consecutive rhymes in ez, and forty-three in 
ens. Te is a little outdone by Izarn, who describes with fanatical 
zest the examination of a heretic by a priest, who has it in his 
power to burn him alive. By the side ofa fierce polemical attack 
on the corruptions of the Roman Church, we have hereabouts a 
pretty hymn to the Virgin, which gravely informs us that she 
received God through the medium of the ear, and ends with the 
quaint petition :— 

Lady, wife, daughter, and mother, 

Command thy Son, and pray thy Father, 

Speak with and counsel thy Husband, 

That mercy may be obtained for us. 
And in these varieties we reach the close of the most 
flourishing period of Provengal state and literature, though 
M. Bartsch’s selections are carried on into the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries, in which romantic narratives and glosses on 
older poems take the place of more personal effusions. But some 
of the most charming poems before us will be found among 
those of the twelfth century, as a dialogue by Marcabrun between 
a virtuous country-girl, or villana, and a young lord who 
does her the honour to admire her; also a young lady’s lament 
(by the same author) for a lover who has gone to the Crusade 
under St. Louis. The poems of the eleventh century only com- 
prise a few hymns and a metrical paraphrase of Boethius, a 
moralist whose influence is less traceable in Provengal than 
Italian poetry. 


A BOOK FOR A QUIET ITOUR.* 

HE dedication of this curious book discloses straightway to the 
reader the manner of the man to whose hands he has com- 
mitted himself, and the kind of writing which he may look forward 
to. “To John Ruskin, Esq., LL.D.,” the author offers his little 
tribute in admiration of genius and character. “I wish,” he goes 
on, “1 had more to offer; but a flower shows the heart as much 
as a diamond.” And a dedication may show character as much 
as a volume; if a writer takes an opportunity where he should 
be absolutely simple, unaffected, and genuine, to show how 
clever he is, and what pretty things he can invent all out of his 
own head, then we may be quite sure that he will take good 
care to make the same sort of opportunity for himself in every 
page of his book, And this is just what Mr. Cunningham Geikie 
does, and if he were the only person concerned, it would not much 
matter. Affectation and emptiness are no crimes, and one is too 
much accustomed to be taken by the button-hole by affected and 
empty writers to have any inward fires of resentment kindled by 
a new-comer of the same stamp. But though resentment would 
be out of place, one is warranted in feeling a kind of prickly 
amusement; we tingle, yet smile ; smart a little, yet find no heart 
for reproaches. It is certain that Mr. Cunningham Geile means 
well, that he thinks a high morality a good thing, that he admires 
the Christian religion, that he has read iz some good authors, that 
he wishes all the world were as wise and as high-minded as 
himself, and that he honestly believes that the publication of 
his present book is a very important contribution towards this 
most desirable consummation. All this shows that good feeling 
towards the human race which is the very flower and fruit of all 
the virtues. But then we sigh for more. We would fain have, 
as well as universal benevolence, particular common sense; a little 
knowledge of self as well as a great sympathy for others; a 
certain modesty in measuring capacity as well as grandeur in con- 
ceiving the task to be executed. It is when Mr. Geikie comes to 
details that he stumbles and is week. His aspirations are sublime; 
his execution is sublime in manner also, but the fabric and 

matter of it is a sort of strange moral shoddy. 


* Life: a Book for a Quiet Hour, By 3. Cunningham Geikic. London: 
Stevens & Haynes. 1868. 
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ay Review. 
Mr. Geikie, whom we take to be a young man, is like a great 
many young men, and a fewelderly men. He has read Mr. Carlyle 
and Mr. Ruskin, and the fervid words of them have possessed 
him fully and entirely; they have filled him with notions of 
nobleness and duty, and contempt for shams, and hatred of 
villanies. This is all for good, but there is another side which is 
the opposite of good. The preachers have inspired the acolyte 
with a rash and impetuous thirst to turn preacher himself. It is 
always so with powerful speakers and writers operating on inge- 
nuous youth, or on unusually impressible middle age. To stir up 
this eager desire to imitate is almost the first test and sign of 
preaching or prophetic power, and we have most of us learnt to 
our cost that Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Carlyle have both of them exerted 
this peculiar influence of the gift of tongues, though without any 
will of their own, still to a most terrible extent. The number of 
puny Ruskins, and very, very diminutive Carlyles, is all but 
tragic; souls born as homely and piain as may be, yet tricking 
themselves out in the garments of giants or gods, We can say no 
more to them, to Mr. Cunningham Geikie and the rest, than what 
their own teachers have said. Why copy things out of a book, 
when the whole world of actual circumstance, that with which 
men have really to do, lies at the door? We do not hint that 
Mr. Geikie is a plagiarist, yet his best friend, if he be candid as 
friends should be, will not pretend that there is a page of his own 
in the book. In short, he has filled himself with one or two 
writers, and then he has unfilled himself. It is natural. You are 
impressed by a picture, a book, a doctrine, a person; you cannot 
rest without seizing other men by the button and urging upon 
them the necessity of being impressed in like manner. So Mr. 
Geilie, overflowing with Ruskinism, is in as sharp pain as a cow 
unmilked, until he has taken the public into his confidence and 
told us all about it. It is amusing, if it is not startling, for men 
who have gone through the Carlylian stage, more happily than 
Mr. Geilie, without writing while the fever was yet upon them, 
to come suddenly upon an author in whom the old sensations 
are still fresh, the old impressions still powerful and_irre- 
sistible. One has the thrill as of meeting an ancient friend 
in once more reading the Carlylian evangel of labour, from 
which as preached by Mr. Carlyle every man may profit, repro- 
duced in somewhat shabbier guise by the Carlyliculus of the 
moment. ‘“ Where there is a will,” remarks this volunteer occu- 
pant of our age hour, “the way will never be wanting,” which 
is inexpugnably true. “ Look around you; there is plenty at your 
hand that needs you. Only, Work. It is a cold world, and you 
cannot keep warm, except by constant activity.” Is it a hundred 
or a thousand or ten thousand parallel passages to this that one 
would undertake to find in Sartor Resartus and its companions ? 
Not even the big W in work is able to make it original. Or take 
the close of the effusion on Character. “ You were made for God, 
young man,” the author hails his reader, “ and no Lie is of him, 
be it in trade or profession, in act or in word. Insincerities are 
marks in the devil’s tally, and so are all hypocrisies and shams. 
Let your character be real, the shining warp and woof of each 
day working out the part God has set you in the great loom of 
Time.” Now is itcredible that Mr. Geikie, calmly retiring within 
himself, and pondering upon his own great injunction that 
we should look round in assured certainty that “there is 
plenty at your hand that needs you,” has come to the con- 
clusion that writing this kind of stuff is the work for which 
he was pre-ordained, that it is the sort of activity which 
keeps a man warm in this cold world, and generally that 
the reproduction of trite and elementary moralities is the 
thing needed at his hands? We should have supposed that of 
all forms of sham work, to be printed with the smallest of w’s, the 
mere bald bidding men be be is the least satisfactory, and that 
warp and woof spun out and woven in this fashion is not in any 
sense worthy of the great loom of time. 

The funniest thing, and what makes Mr. Geikie’s sins rather 
hard to pardon, is that he prints a letter from Mr. Carlyle 
to some young man who had written to ask him for advice, 
as to which that true sage replied, that “a long experience 
has taught me that advice can profit but little”; that the 
good reason why advice is so seldom followed is, “ that it 
is so seldom, and can almost never be, rightly given,” and so 
forth. Yet with these most sound and salutary counsels in his 
own private possession, our moralist is so pressed by we know not 
what unhappy cacoethes, that he undertakes to write a whole 
book of advice to mankind at large on things in general. Can 
such advice be rightly given? ‘ No man,” said Mr. Carlyle to 
his disciple, “ knows the state of another; it is always to some 
more or less imaginary man that the wisest and most honest 
adviser is speaking.” But to men such as Mr. Geikie appears 
to be, real or imaginary is all one; advise they must, or die. Not 
to advise is not to exist—is as though one were not. And such 
advice, too! There is something dramatically solemn in this great 
spectacle of Mr. Geikie on the one side commanding the human 
race on the other to be real; only, Work. His counsel is so 
specific, so realizable, so very useful to men in sore straits and 
doubts. But this is the point at which the imitator of the bigger 
preachers so wofully breaks down. Mr. Ruskin illustrated the 
general precepts of veracity, sincerity, thoroughness, and so forth, 
by reference to special arts ; when, as in his later days, he took to 
discoursing generally, without special reference to anything, then 
he fell away and became as one of the weakest of mortals. Mr. 
Carlyle, again, abounds in particularities of illustration and pre- 
cision of reference. The man who simply bawls to us to be real, 
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and eschew the devil’s tallies, and all the rest, is only filling his 
belly and the bellies of others with the east wind. ‘Tell us, how, 
when, where; and this is just what the Monitor of the Human 
Race cannot do, because, as Mr. Carlyle says, no man knows 
the state of another, much less of all others. Yet let us not 
be unjust to Mr. Geikie. Now and again he is specific and 
enumerative, as when he warns us that a single gross defect spoils 
a character: —“ Violent Temper, or Untruthfulness, or breaches 
of Confidence [by the way, why should not Breaches have a 
capital letter as well as confidence ?], or morbid Vanity, or want of 
Common Sense, or Consciousness, or mere Lightness and want of 
Solidity, may undo you.” ‘This is indubitably true, and if we are 
not persuaded of its truth by this, the plain categorical statement, 
there are a couple of yo eh or allegorical ways of putting 
it, which nobody will, we believe, be able to resist. “One bone 
in the mouth is more noticed than all the dinner besides,” and 
“One nail in the shoe is enough.” Neither of these quaint utter- 
ances is exactly true, the first being much in excess, and the second 
surely very inadequate; still we know what the author means, 
andif he thinks that the apophthegms about one nail and one 
bone are likely to carry conviction home’ to the bosoms of men, 
who are we that we should differ from a view so original ? 

Perhaps the great masterpiece of commonplace is the essay or 
outpouring, or whatever else it is, upon Reading. It is an inter- 
esting and fruitful exercise to note the successive heads of the 
paragraphs which bring Mr. Geikie safely, and we will add soundly, 
from the beginning to the end of what he thinks he has got to say. 
“There is an endless pleasure in reading.” “Like the minds of 
which they are the lasting images and outward presentments, books 
are of all tempers and tastes.” “ Books are the great trainers of 
men, for work of whatever kind.” “ But it must not be thought 
that books alone make a man.” “Immoral books are of course to 
be avoided.” “It is not always possible, however, to have exactly 
what you want in books.” Alas, it is not, and it is too possible 
to have exactly what you do not want—for example, tumid com- 
monplace, affectation, and colossal priggishness. There is one 
favourite saying of Mr. Carlyle’s about silence being golden, to 
which Mr. Geikie’s attention has perhaps not been properly 
called ; but in the letter which Mr. Geilie quotes, the sage bids 
his pursuer si/ently devour the chagrins of life, and silence does 
not at all mean the composition of windy and priggish books. 


A CONVERT’S VIEW OF THE ROMAN CONTROVERSY.* 


\ E have heard a good deal during the last twenty years 
‘Y of “converts,” and something of “reverts,” to adopt an 
awkward term which has been coined to designate those persons, 
like Mr. Arnold and Mr. Hemans, who, after passing from the 
Church of England to the Church of Rome, have returned to 
the communion they had left. A somewhat different and more 
interesting phenomenon is presented to us in the Letter to Arch- 
bishop Manning just published by Mr. Ffoulkes, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. Mr. Ffoulkes is a convert 
of some fourteen years’ standing, and he manifests no intention 
of retracing his steps, nor any desire to do so. He not only 
avows his abstract belief in what are usually regarded as dis- 
tinctive principies of Romanism, such as invocation of saints 
and prayers for the dead, but adds that he “ can unhesitatingly 
pronounce them from experience to be full of comfort and profit,” 
and that he is sorry for those who live in ignorance or neglect 
of them. Yet he treats of the points in controversy between the 
rival Churches, not only with great learning and careful balancing 
of the results of his own experience, but with a fulness, a frank- 
ness, and a conscientious, though not cold, impartiality, which 
are so exceptional among controversialists of any school, and 
especially among converts, as to be almost singular. Even those who 
do not take any keen interest in the religious controversies of the 
day—and there is a large and growing number of thoughtful men 
who do—may well be disposed to listen to what such a writer has 
to say on such a subject. It comes to us—to borrow the expres- 
sive Grecism which he uses in another connexion—with an 2}¢uc)) 
aicrg of overwhelming force. Few writers have had equal oppor- 
tunities for an experimental comparison of the systems under 
review ; fewer still have given the same pledges for their sin- 
cerity. It is not simply that Mr. Ffoulkes sacrificed to the dictates 
of conscience the assured competence and pleasant position of an 
Oxford Fellowship, with itsreversionary prospects of Church pre- 
ferinent. Others have done as much, and some of them—notably the 
distinguished personage to whom this letter is addressed—have 
attained positions of dignity and influence in their new communion 
equal, to say the least, to any they could have looked for in the 
old one. Mr. Ffoulkes has allowed himself no such compensations. 
The seme scrupulous loyalty to his sense of truth which banished 
him from the Church of his first affections has forbidden him to 
seck the position which his talents might fairly claim for him in 
the Church to which he has conformed. He has had to bear what, 
to a generous mind, is a far heavier trial than loss of income and 
position only; he has sacrificed the career to which he was com- 
mitted, with all its scope for his energies and varied opportunities 
for good. Nor is this all. A far less keen observer would have 
known well enough what line of speech and conduct is alone 
tolerable to the present temper of the Roman hierarchy and the 
Ultramontane rabble who partly cringe to them, partly egg them 

* The Church's Creed or the Crown’s Creed? A Letter to the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Manning, &c. &c. By Edmund S. Ffoulkes, B.D., Author of 
“Christendom’s Divisions.” London: Hayes. 13869. 


on. And it is never agreeable to be sneered at, and suspected, and 
vilified, by those among whom your lot is cast. To English Roman 
Catholics who cannot see things through Ultramontane spectacles 
every consideration of personal comfort or convenience would 
suggest, if not a diplomatic utterance, at least a prudent silence. 
If any doubt could exist as to the sort of reception which an 
unreserved avowal of deep and honest convictions like that now 
before us would be sure to meet with, it has been already dis- 
peiled by the very journal which chiefly represents Dr. Manning, 
to whom the letter is addressed, and which, under pretext of a 
review, has printed a string of garbled extracts from it, with a 
running commentary of coarse and stupid sneers. The author 
must have known that he had nothing betier to expect. 


We have made these prefatory remarks to show what peculiar 
claims on attention this pamphlet has, nor are we at all surprised 
to learn that it has already been three or four times out of 
print. We shall not attempt to analyse it, partly because it 
consists of only 66 pages, and our readers may well be left to 
study it for themselves; partly because it is already too con- 
densed to admit of further analysis. But, in saying this, we do 
not mean that it is dry or unreadable. It is exactly the reverse. 
It is condensed, not by the clumsy hand of the compiler of a 
popular abridgment, but with the luminous precision of a prac- 
tised judge summing up the whole result of the evidence for the 
verdict of the jury. But we may say, in brief, that it is partly 
taken up with an historical inquiry into the modern claims of the 
Papacy, partly with a statement of the conclusions which the 
writer’s experience—first as an Anglican, then as a Roman Catholie 
—has led him to form of the comparative effect of the two systems 
on the religious life of both priests and people. ‘To ordinary 
readers this last will probably be the most interesting portion of the 
pamphlet, but it is the previous inquiry which has suggested its 
title of The Church's Creed or the Crown’s Creed? and it requires no 
theological skill—nor indeed anything beyond capacity to appre- 
ciate the force of very simple and direct evidence—to understand 
the force of Mr. Ffoulkes’s historical argument. He does not 
enter hero on the theological aspects of the famous Filiogue con- 
troversy, which he has amply discussed elsewhere, but contents 
himself with a succinct and lucid summary of the history of 
its interpolation into the Creed, showing that it was, from first 
to last, the act, not of “the Church,” but of “ the Crown.” 
Receared, a Spanish king at the end of the sixth century, first 
inserted the clause in the Creed in his own dominions. Two 
centuries later Charlemagne forced its acceptance on the whole 
Western Church, not only without ecclesiastical sanction, but in the 
teeth of the decision of an Gicumenical—and therefore, in Roman 
Catholic eyes, infallible—Council, ratified by the reigning Pope ; 
after two more centuries the Emperor Henry II. compelled or per- 
suaded Benedict VIII. to incorporate the words in the Nicene 
Creed as used at Rome, which till then his predecessors had refused 
to do, though they had been unwilling or unable to prevent its 
adoption elsewhere. And all this was done in direct defiance of 
the solemn and explicit anathemas of several successive Councils. 
Startling as such a remark sounds in the mouth of a Roman Ca- 
tholic, we can hardly wonder at Mr. Ffoulkes observing, at the end of 
his account of these procedings, “ that, whether absolutely inerrant 
or not in matters of faith herself, Rome has abundantly proved 
during the last thousand years that she can be a most negligent, 
hesitating, fickle, self-seeking, hypocritical guide to others, even 
when the Faith is concerned.”” This observation is, indeed, strikingly 
confirmed by the scandalous history of the Council of Florence— 
disgraceful enough to all concerned, but especially disgraceful 
to the Pope—which Mr. Ffoulkes has told at length in his 
book on Christendom’s Divisions, and repeats very concisely here ; 
adding a very pertinent question as to “ what guarantees we 
have, or cen have, that the ‘same conduct may not be displayed 
again (at the forthcoming Council), while the same system re- 
mains in full force . ... the undying system, which has always 
proved immeasurably stronger than any Pope, when its interests 
were threatened Are there not,” he proceeds, “ Papal Zouaves 
to be cared for as well as bishops, and Papal territory to be 
thought of and battled for, as well as dogma?” The special point 
of this earlier portion of the letter as an argumentum ad hominem 
lies, however, in its turning against Archbishop Manning his own 
favourite argument from the jurisdiction of the civil courts in the 
Church of England i— 


How, after this, the Creed used by us both in our Liturgy can be cailed 
the Church’s Creed, and not the Crown’s Creed, I am at a loss to compre- 
hend: how Rome can, after this, be exculpated from the charge of havin, 
succumbed to the “ Crown in Council,” infinitely more than England, { 
should be pleased in alf honesty to learn from you. For this, as I presume 
you would admit, is no mere matter of “ antiquarian research” or “ d 
speculation.” ‘The formal definitions of the Church are still as obligatory, 
still as dogmatically correct, as when first promulgated. And one of them, 
repeated by a series of General Councils in the same words, says that what 
the Creed taught explicitly with reference to the Trinity was perfect when 
it was without those words, “and from the Son.” Now, to contend that 
there can be any further explanation of that which is explicitly perfect 
already, is to deprive words of their obvious meaning and to insult common 
sense, The majority by far of the Church was with Adrian I. and Leo IIL. 
when they detended the uninterpolated Creed against Charlemagne: the 
majority by far of the Church was against Benedict VIII. when he yielded 
to the threats or persuasion of Henry II. The same majority of the Church 
broke oft communion with the Pope for abandoning, and finally submitted to 
be annihilated and cut off from the face of the earth itself, sooner than aban- 
don, the Creed of the Church for that of the Crown. I am utterly unable to 
see where the parallel fails in principle. Reccared, Charlemagne, end 
Henry IL., prescribed a Creed for the West, at least as much as Henry VIII. 
Edward V1., and Elizabeth, prescribed one for England, Subsequent ac- 
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ceptance cannot alter their origin in either case: and whether one consisted 
in a compound word of four syllables, and the other in thirty-nine articles, 
embodying six hundred propositions, the fruits were the same; a schism in 
each case followed, and both schisms are still in force. When the West 
separated from the East, the East constituted the majority of the Church by 
far ; when England separated from Rome, the majority of the West by far 
sided with Rome. Thus it came to pass that Rome was literally paid back 
in her own coin. Adding to the Creed of the Church produced one schisin ; 
subtracting from the Creed of the Church of Rome another. 


On these historical grounds alone the writer considers that “if 
ever there was ajustifiuble revolt from authority, it was the revolt 
we call the Reformation,” and that the union of Christendom 
which has been the dream and prayer and study of his life, an 
which he appears to think is approaching, can neither be expected 
nor desired * till material guarantees have been secured that Rome 
shall never again be what she has been, and to some extent still 
is.’ Strong language this from a Roman Catholic convert, but 
Mr. Ffoulkes is one of those comparatively few theologians who 
form a deliberate and independent judgment on a review of the 
whole evidence before them, and who explain precisely what it 
is, and why. He adds significantly So irresistible, to my 
mind, are the evidences that it is her | Rome’s] conduct more than 
anything else which has divided Christendom, her conduct since 
she became a Court as well as a Church—not her faith, but her 
policy for the last thousand years, dating from ker endowment 
under Charlemagne.” And he quotes the stern reminder, ad- 
dressed by St. Bernard to Pope Kugenius IIL, of a trath which 
Enugenius and his successors from that day to this have always 
studiously forgotten—“ Your power is by no means the only power 
from God.” Mr. Ffoulkes might, indeed, have gone further back 
than Charlemagne’s time, for the Ultramontane pretensions of 
the Papacy are based on a series of forgeries, extending from 
the sixth century downwards. The Isidorian Decretals are the 
most conspicuous link in the chain, but that is all. When, 
indeed, he says that “there is no certain proof of their being 
manufactured at Rome, or by order of Rome,” he, for once, 
rather overstates his case, though in a very immaterial par- 
ticular, There is certain proof of their not being manufactured 
at Rome, but in the province of Tours, somewhere about 840, 
and without any cognizance of the Popes. But this is all 
that can be said for them. The Popes were not slow to avail 
themselves of the forgery, though they did not originate 
it. Nicolas I. used it unscrupulously in his dealings with the 
Greeks, though he had at least every means of knowing that 
the documents he cited were not to be found in the Roman 
archives, As Mr. Ffoulkes puts it, Rome “studiously forbore 
from inquiring, and said nothing.” And a host of other forgeries 
have been fabricated at Rome. All the acts of the Roman martyrs, 
for instance, are deliberate forgeries compiled for pecuniary advan- 
tage in the exhibition and sale of relics. The compilation was 
begun at the end of the fifth century. Only the other day the phial 
of blood in the Catacombs was declared by a fresh decree of the 
Congregation of Relics to be a sufficient proof of martyrdom, though 
eminent Roman Catholic antiquaries like Rossi and De Buck have 
conclusively shown that it proves nothing of the kind. The per- 
sistent maintenance of absurd fables like the “ Holy House of 
Loretto,” and a number more contained in the Breviary, ‘“ which it 
is still thought possible for the clergy to derive edification from, 
though they cannot believe them ’—such as the story of the mar- 
tyrdom of St John Nepomuc, which was known at Rome to be an 
invention at the time of his canonization—will strengthen Mr. 
Ffoulkes’s “ inference that truthfulness is not one of the strongest 
characteristics of the teaching of even the modern Church of 
Rome.” Even a Jesuit writer of the day, in a feeble attempt to ex- 
cuse the adoption of the spurious Decretals, is constrained to adinit 
that “le mensonge demeure toujours un mal,” and more than that, 
“Jes fausses décrétales n’ont produit que du mal.” “ Unerring 
faith,” adds Mr. I’foulkes, “is necessary for the Church, but it is 
not all that is necessary; honesty, justice, truthfulacss, meekness, 
and self-denial are among the determining principles that bind 
Christians together, as well as their faith. Unerring faith must 
govern in accordance with these, or it must cease to govern.” 

We have left ourselves no space to dwell in detail on the second 
part of the letter, which compares the religious life of members of 
the Roman and inglish Churches. It is this consideration quite 
as much as his historical inquiries which, as the writer ‘ells us, has 
“ modified his views considerably on the whole question ” since he 
became a Roman Catholic. During that period he has resided a 
good deal abroad as well as in England, and has had opportunities 
of observing the religious condition of France, Spain, and Italy. 
His general conclusion is that “English Christianity—that of 
members of the Church of England in general, £ cannot speak 
from experience of any other—is as good and genuine, and, for ordi- 
nary purposes, as beneficial, as what is found in other nations.” 
And from this, as well as from historical arguments, he infers 
that the sacraments of the Church of England are as valid as 
those of the Church of Rome, and that the reordination of convert 
clergymen is a superfluous ceremony :— 


Holding myself that there are realities attaching to the Sacraments of an 
objective character, | am persuaded, and have been more and more confirmed 
in this conviction as 1 have grown older, that the Sacraments administered 
in the Church of England are realities, objective realities, to the same extent 
as any that | could now receive at your hands: so that you yourself there- 
fore consecrated the Eucharist as truly when you were Vicar of Lavington 
as you have ever done since. . . . . The only test of the efficaciousness 
of the Sacraments appreciable by common sense lies in their influence upon 
conduct, if therefore it were capable of proof, as distinct from assertion, 
which it is not, both that all the Sacraments administered in the Church of 


England but one were shams: and all administered in the Church of Rome, 
without exception, realities, how comes it that we are not incomparably 
more exalted characters ourselves than we were formerly: or that Roman 
Catholic countries on the Continent are not incomparably more penetrated 
to the core with Christianity than England ? 

There was this vast difference between the moral tone of Christian 
and Pagan society in the early ages, and to it mainly the Church 
owed her triumph. Julian the Apostate’s impotent attempt to 
galvanize a corpse, by putting new wine into old bottles which 
could not hold it, only served to bring out the contrast more 
prominently. Mr. Ffoulkes tells us, after fourteen years’ ex- 
paneen as a Roman Catholic, that he can find no such contrast 

etween his present and former co-religionists, and that he cannot 
see that the foremost of the converts “ have progressed in any 
perceptible degree,” while many of them “ have notoriously de- 
scended to a lower level of Christianity” since their conversion. 
We can but indicate the line of argument in this portion of the 
pamphlet, but it will well repay gareful and minute perusal. To 
expect the writer's words to produce any effect on the dignitary 
to whom they are primarily addressed would be something more 
than sanguine. But he is sure to find plenty to listen to his 
candid revelations if the authorities of his Church will not. And 
one thing, at all events, they will have sooner or hater to learn to 
their own cost, whether they choose to listen to him or not. What 
Luther said of theology is terribly true of every fact, whether 
natural or religious, whether afiecting the condition of the world 
or of the Church ; neglectum sui ulciscitur. 


KIRKBY’S SURVEY OF YORKSHIRE.* 


OHN KIRKBY was a famous statesman and ecclesiastic of 
the days of Edward the First, under whom he held the oflice 
of Treasurer, and several times had the care of the great seal 
during the absence of the Chancellor. Taving held various eccle- 
siastical preferments as a deacon, he was in 1286 ordained priest 
and consecrated Bishop of Ely, and four years later he died. He 
had been before elected to the see of Rochester, but he was 
rejected by Friar John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“who took exception against him for holding many several 
spiritual preferments, saying that a man of so good conscience as 
a Bishop ought to be would rather content himself with alittle 
living than cumber himself with so many charges.” lis Inquest 
of Yorkshire was made in the thirteenth year of Edward, 1284-5. 
To it the editor, Mr. Scaife of York, has added the Inquisitions of 
Knights’ Fees, taken in the thirty-first year of Edward, or 1303-4, 
and the Nomina Villarum, which belongs to the ninth year of his 
son, 1316-7. Documents of this kind, we need not say, may 
be looked at in various ways. ‘Their interest within the district 
described and their interest without it are of quite different 
kinds, To antiquarian students in Yorkshire a record of York- 
shire places and Yorkshire families has of course a local at- 
traction. But historical students of any kind, however little 
they may care for Yorkshire places and families as such, are 
sure to pick up, out of such a collection as this, something 
or other which illustrates their particular pursuits. Dry bones as 
these records may seem, they contain plenty of good food for 
the legal and constitutional historian, or indeed for the his- 
torian of any kind. But, out of the many uses to which a list of 
this kind can be put, we propose to put it to a very narrow use 
indeed. A Survey of this sort is primarily 2 list of names, local 
and personal. Now we have looked through these Surveys specially 
as a list of names, with the distinct object of seeing what light it 
throws on the state of personal nomenclature at the time, as regards 
both Christian names and surnames. 

The beginning of the fourteenth century is a good time for such 
an inquiry. It isa point of time about equally distant from the 
two periods when our personal nomenclature underwent the 
greatest changes. The first of these was the Norman Con- 
quest; the second was the change of taste in this, as in other 
respects, which came in with the Reformation, the Renaissance, 
or whatever we please to call it. Now, it was during this 
interval that our present system of swnames was developed, 
Before the Norman Conquest Englishmen had nothing which 
could be strictly called a surname. By the time of the Tudors 
Englishmen bore surnames of pretty nearly the same kind as those 
which they bear now. As regards Christian names, we need not 
say that the Norman Conquest brought with it a complete revo- 
lution, driving out most of the old English names, and bringing in 
a whole mass of new ones of various origins. The changes of 
the sixteenth century again caused a revolution in nomencla- 
ture, Jess sudden and complete, but no less abiding, than the earlier 
one. Many of the favourite medieval names now die out, aud 
new ones from all manner of quarters come in. The date of 
Kirkby’s Inquest stands, as we said, at about the same distance 
from these two periods of change; it is in fact the very middle of 
what we may call the later medizval period, the period of rather 
more than four hundred years between the Norman Conquest and 
the Tudor times. It seems therefore a point well chose» 
purpose. ; 

ye must remember, however, that an Inquest of this sort 
illustrates the nomenclature of particular classes of society only. 
It deals with land-owners only, though with land-owners both 


* The Survey of the County of York, taken by John de Kirkby, commonly 
called Liquest. Also duguisitions of Knights’ Ices and Nomina 
Villarum jor Yorkshire, &e. Published for the Surtees Society. 1867. 
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at and small, and with land-owners both of Norman and of 
Old-English descent. But it tells us little or nothing about 
the names of the peasantry, among whom we should expect 
to find old traditions lingering longest. And it is only inci- 
dentally that it tells us anything about the names of the burgher 
class, among whom we have mainly to look for those names of 
urely foreign origin which, both in their natural shapes and 
in various grotesque corruptions, have so largely affected our 
later nomenclature. We have only a list of the names of the 
gentry and yeomanry, two important classes certainly, but not 
the whole people. 

The Christian names in use among these classes in Yorkshire in 
the time of Edward the First were almost wholly of what, as far 
as England is concerned, we may call the Norman type. These 
names consist of two classes. There are, first, certain names of 
Teutonic origin, formed out of the same elements as the Old- 
English names but quite distinct from them, and secondly, 
certain scriptural and saintly names which seem to have been 
just beginning to make their way into Normandy about the 
time of the invasion of England, and which that invasion car- 
ried into England alonz with the more strictly Norman names. 
William, Richard, Gilbert, may stand as examples of the one 
class ; John, Thomas, Adam, of the other. Of both classes some 
still remain in common use, while some have become almost as 
rare as the Old-English names which they displaced. The vast 
mass of the names in our Survey and the other documents in this 
book belong to one or other of these classes. The Old-Knglish 
names are very rare; the later style of fancy names is very rare 
also, The one class had well-nigh died out; the other class had 
hardly begun to appear. Let us take a few pages at random. 
Among the knights and others in the Wapentake of Morley, pp. 
224-227, we find seventeen Johns, sixteen Williams, five Roberts, 
five Simons, five Adams, four Thomases, three Rogers, three 
Richards, two Hughs, two Ralphs, two Jordans, two Iliases, one 
Nicholas, one Henry, one Peter, one “ Libaldus ” or “ Roaldus,” 
and one Geoffry. Among women we have four Margarets (if we 
are right in counting a certain “ Magot’ de Bramley” as one of 
them), three Alices, one Cecily, and one Albreda. Any one can 
compare this with the nomenclature of our own day. As compared 
with that of Domesday, the most striking thing is that John, a 
name known to Domesday, but not very common, had already 
won the pre-eminence which it still keeps. William held, as it 
still holds, its ground, but such intensely Norman names as Roger 
and Hugh are ciearly beginning to go out of fashion. The French 
Henry only just appears, the French Philip not at all. Of dis- 
tinctively English or Danish names there is not one. But neither 
is there any trace of what we may call fancy names, unless we 
count Jordan as one. The nomenclature is thoroughly Norman, 
though the proportions among the several names have changed 
since the time of Domesday. 

Looking through the whole book we find, among Old-English 
names, that Edmund is not uncommon. Edward is rare, and is 
generally followed by the surname Charles, of which more anon. 
{In p. 207 we have an Alfred. Now Alfred and Edward, it 
should be remembered, are exactly the English names which 
the Normans adopted, though sparingly, from the beginning. 
Edinund was reintroduced by Henry the Third; the odd thing 
is that it should have become so much more in fashion than 
Edward, which had been equally favoured by Henry, and which 
was moreover the name of the reigning King. The distinctively 
Scandinavian names, so characteristic of the district in Domesday, 
do not appear as Christian names, but clear traces of their exist- 
ence are seen in the surnames Knowte, Ughtred, Ulf (p. 193), 
and Thurkill. And to these must be added the at first sight 
amazing surname of Charles, already mentioned. This must be 
the old Northumbrian Carl; it can hardly be the later French 
reintroduction of the name, seeing that Charles is quite unknown 
as a Christian name. With these few exceptions the Old-English 
names are gone. It may be remembered that in a former article 
we were able to fix the age of Henry the Second as the time 
when they pretty well came to an end—a sign, be it borne in 
mind, of the more complete fusion of the two races. 

Among less usual names of other sorts, James occurs now and 
then, once (p. 138) with the surname Jordan, There is a Con- 
stantine (p. 22),a Marmaduke (p. 9), an Osbert (p. 19), who bears 
the fine eb surname of * De Aychis,” of which we have 
had need to speak elsewhere. Alan commonly occurs, charac- 
teristically enough, with the surname “ Le Breton” following. 
We find also Patrick, German, Anceline, Gocelin, “ Hartimus,” 
“ Laysing’,” Amandus, Atto, Aubricius (Alberic?), Anthony, and 
others, singly or rarely. Alexander is a little more common. 
Among the less usual female names are Cassandra, Avora, Later- 
ana, and Egidia. We have not lighted on a single Old-English 
female name; there was indeed very little chance of any except 
Edith, and perhaps Etheldred and Mildred. 

Surnames had become universal by the time of this Survey among 
the classes to which the Survey extends. The only question is as 
to the rather large class who are described by the formula 
“ Johannes filius Willelmi,” and the like. The Latin does not 
make it quite clear whether John was simply John the son of 
William, or really John Williamson or Fitzwilliam. “ Willelmus 
filius Elenz,” i. p. §7, raises some questions. Men called after 
their mothers vt to two very opposite classes—either bastards 
whose fathers were unknown, or men, like Swend Estrithson and 
Henry Fitz-Empres:, whose mothers were of much higher rank 
than their fathers. Without fuller information we can see no more 


about William the son of Helen, but his name in modern nomen- 
clature would be Nelson, and possibly in English was so then. 
Some Christian names, however, had, as we have seen, already 
become surnames so completely after the modern sort as to have 
dropped the “ filius ” altogether. Such, too, is “ Stacius Colman”— 
his Christian name was probably Eustace; and Colman is a good 
Domesday name in the Seventh of Oxford, where the Colman of 
these days “ habuit tres mansiones T. R. E.” The entries in our 
Survey generally give the names very accurately according to the 
rules, if not of Latin, at least of French, grammar, A purely 
local name has “ de ;” a name of nation, office, or trade has “ /e ;” a 
purely descriptive name has nothing. Thus we have “ Johannes de 

‘hornhill,” put “ Johannes /e Vavasour,” “Alanus /e Breton.” 
Where one manuscript (p. 189) has such an inaccuracy as 
“ Rogerus de Blackman,” another, more accurately, leaves out the 
de. Such an absurdity as “Johannes von Miiller” could not have 
occurred in those days. 

Of notable surnames, one rejoices to find (p. 177) the ever- 
honoured “ Rogerus Smyth,” though we must confess that we 
regret the innovation of the y. “ Martinus Clerk” and “ Lauren- 
tius Carpentarius” (p. 111) are also to be noticed, the former 
upsetting the absurd notion that names of that class came in at the 
“Reformation.” We have also “Galfridus le Charpentier” in 
p- 89. “ William Todd” and “ John Browne” are to be noticed 
in p. 190, “ William Proudefote ” in 196,“ Andrew rome 
in 287, “ Roger Tempest” in 17, “Thomas Totty” in 151. The 
name of “ William Hatecrist,” which appears in various spellings 
in p. 140 ef al., has most likely some origin quite different from 
that which would seem most obvious. Otherwise one might be 
tempted to compare him with “Guillelmus Judas ” in a far earlier 
Norman charter. Anyhow one may be allowed to chuckle over 
“Galfridus Cheseandbrede” in p. 263. Here is a characteristic 
heap of names from Eseby in the Wapentake of West Gilling :— 

Willelmus Thurkiil tenet j bov.; Johannes filius Henrici_ ij bov., 

Ricardus filius Cunani j bov., Willelmus filius Ricardi j bov., Willelmus 
filius Galfridi ij bov., Willelmus Drinkhsle tenet ij bov., Willelmus Car- 
penter iij bov., Stephanus filius Johannis ij bov., Matilda Ape j bov., 
Adam de Ask iij boy., Alicia Adamswyf j bov., Cecilia de Sadbergh ij bov., 
Hamo Madd j bov. 
We do not think that there is any distinct instance of a man 
being personally called, in the modern fashion, by his surname 
without his Christian name, but we see formulas which are distinct 
approaches to it in such expressions as “ hzeres de Percy,” “ feodus 
de Nevill,” and the like. 

It appears from p. 61 that Stamfordbridge retained the name of 
“Pons Belli,” which certainly got attached to it soon after the 
event. Lut was it ever called in English “ Battlebridge,” as some 
people say? It should not be forgotten that “ battle” is a French 
word, and that at all events modern usage has returned to the 
ancient name. 

One extract we make, not for any inherent interest, but because 
every scrap is precious which concerns the most memorable spot in 
Britain :— 

Dominus Willelmus filius Willelmi tenet de Comite Lincolnix iij feod. 
milit, in Sprotburgh. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ENGINEERS.* 


big book contains many interesting particulars of the profes- 
sional lives of the engineers by whom the English system 
of railways was established. It purports to be written for the 
most part from personal recollections. ‘The author was employed 
as a pupil on the London and Birmingham Railway, and he was 
well acquainted with at least two of the most eminent of the 
engineers mentioned in his p They, as well as others who 
approached them in’celebrity, are “beyond the reach of praise or 
of attack.” ‘The author professes to give names only where his 
recollections tend to exalt the reputations of the bearers of them. 
Where the tendency is otherwise he supposes himself to have 
observed such reticence that the feelings of private friends or 
relations cannot be hurt. We think, however, that some of his 
characters wear a very thin disguise; and when we meet, in a 
chapter on Contractors, “‘2 member of this active fraternity who 
subsequently, during his passage to a disastrous collapse, assume 

the prominent renown of a national benefactor, a religious founder 
and philanthropist, and a not untitled legislator,” we wonder that 
the author did not revive an absurd practice of the last century and 
introduce this well-known personage as Sir S—1 M—n P—o, Bart. 
It strikes us that the author's reticence is rather like that of the 
gentleman who said to another gentleman whom he had not the 
most distant intention of insulting, “One of us two tells a lie, 
and I’m not the man.” The author is more fond, we think, 
of the word “reticence” than of the thing. Indeed, he is 
so fond of this word that he uses it ina new and wholly unwar- 
rantable fashion. He says that the chief engineers of railways 
would have lived longer if they had practised greater “ reti- 
cence of labour”’—meaning, if they had laboured less. Another 
example of disagreeable atlectation is where he calls a sportin 

parson a remanct of a bygone age. The word “remnant” is gol 
iinglish. The word remanet is Law Latin for a case which goes 
over from one sitting of a court to another, and it has not the 
slightest claim to be naturalized as a noun substantive in English, 
These criticisms may appear trivial, but they serve to show, what 


* Personal Recollections of English Engineers, and of the Introduction of 
the Railway System into the United Kingdom. By a Civil Engineer, Author 
of the “ Trinity of Italy.” London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1868. 
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some people pretend to doubt, the utility of learning Latin to 
those who undertake to write English. The use of remanet for 
remnant is worthy of certain sages of the English law who knew 
six words of Latin and were never tired of repeating them; and 
such an expression as “reticence of labour” would be inconceiy- 
able to any moderately good Latin scholar. 

Putting aside some unpleasant efforts at smartness in description, 
this author’s account of the things which he has seen and the 
men whom he has known, in the early days of railways, is in 
general highly deserving of perusal. The character of Stephenson 
has already been made familiar to the world, but a large portion 
of the public know little of Brunel except that he planned the 
Great Served Railway and the Great Eastern steamship. The 
author gives a full account of the impression made on his mind 
by intercourse with Brunel, and no reader can fail to be struck 
with the verisimilitude, as well as with the beauty, of the picture 
which he draws. Here is a passage at once truthful and 
eloquent :— 

Robert Stephenson and his contemporaries died full of honour, and not 
unrewarded wealth, but barren as to length of days. The iron frame 
and noble iutelliganes of Isambard Kingdom Brunel succumbed to his con- 
tempt for the laws of health. He crowded the activity of a long life into a 
few short years, and his unresting devotion to his profession made him a 
victim in middle manhood to the infirmity of age. 


The author tells us that he knew Stephenson first, but he knew 
Brunel best. He tells us also that, as a pupil of Stephen- 
son, his first impression of the very different method of Brunel 
was unfavourable. The first “ peculiarity” which he noticed was 
pa share which the untiring energy of Brunel led him 
to take in every detail for which he was ultimately responsible. 
“The order of Stephenson’s office was not such as to overburden 
the engineer-in-chief with details that fell properly within the 
competence of the Residents, or even of the Subs.” Another 
“peculiarity” of Brunel was the scientific knowledge of a pupil 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, which contrasted rather sharply with 
the general and time-honoured English system of the “ rule of 
thumb.” Another “ peculiarity’ was an extreme and unpre- 
cedented insisting on excellence of work. The author traces to 
these “peculiarities” the heavy cost of Brunel’s earlier works, The 
contractors dreaded the power entrusted by Brunel to his in- 
spectors to render the work ruinously expensive. Contractors 
declined to compete. Some contracts fell into incompetent hands ; 
others were put into the hands of competent persons at extrava- 
gant prices. The manner in which the attention of Brunel’s staff 
was concentrated on the technical minuteness of the specifications, 
and the unexampled finish of the work, produced an undesirable 
effect on the estimates. Many of the details of the work were left 
to the discretion of the engineer, and thus came under the schedule 
of prices for extra work. Alterations of design entered largely 
into the sources of cost, as compensation had often to be made for 
abandoned work. “ But experience was never thrown away on 
Mr. Brunel, and while his earliest works left the question of ulti- 
mate cost very much to come out as it would, nothing could 
exceed the accuracy and the detail of the scientific information 
which was prepare before the putting in hand of his later con- 
tracts. 

The above is a brief abstract of the chapter of this book which 
treats of the method pursued by Brunel in his earlier railway 
works. We have ae the means nor the space to discuss the 
correctness of the author’s view, but it seemed desirable to present 
that view to the reader’s mind by way of introduction to what we 
take to be the best piece of writing in the book; we meen the 
passage which begins to bring before us the author of the Broad 
Guage. This chapter should be read by everybody who desires 
to understand Brunel’s character and career. It opens thus:— 

The preceding references to some of the disadvantages which attended the 
earlier contract work of Isambard Kingdom Brunel must not be held, either 
directly or indirectly, to detract from the well-established fame of a man 
who, in the opinion of every competent judge, was second to none in the 
profession of which he was so distinguished an ornament, and who possessed 
many rare and noble qualities in which very few could claim to rank even 
as second to him. The speed and luxury of English travelling, both by 
fand and by sea, is probably due even more directly to the genius of Mr. 
Brunel than to the labours of any other man. 


Again, he says, and he may be taken to know at least the im- 
pression made on his own mind by intercourse with Brunel :— 

Those who had the privilege of sufficiently close access to Mr. Brunel to 
enable them to trace and watch the workings of his mind, must have been 
very incompetent judges if they did not become aware of the presence of a 
yenius of the highest order, 


Once more he says, and of the justice of this judgment we can 
all form some approach to an opinion :— 

The imperfections in the character of Mr. Brunel were of the heroic order. 
He would have been, commercially speaking, a more successful engineer had 
he possessed a less original and fertile genius. 

It is impossible to abridge the passage in which this idea is 
and supported, for it hardly contains a superfluous word. 
The passage has high merit as a composition, and the secret of its 
para seen is doubtless this, that the writer strongly feels that 
which he endeavours to express. We do not assume the accuracy 
of all the features of the portrait, but we would recommend 
those who feel interest in the history of engineering to read the 
ge, and form their own opinion whether it looks like truth, 

he untiring and insatiable industry ; the conscientious resolve to 
see and order everything ; the exquisite taste; the perfect know- 
ledge what good work should be; the boundless fertility of inven- 


tion—all these are lineaments of a great man, and perhaps there 
may have been among us a man greater than we thought, and 
greater even than was necessary for the work he had todo. It ma 
be, as this author suggests, that the perfection and success of eac 
individual work was more the study and aim of Brunel ; the return 
of benefit to the shareholder the more constantly present idea of 
Stephenson. ‘The former prepared the luxurious cabins of the 
Atlantic steamers, and the commodious sofas of the broad-guage 
carriages; the latter opened the way for Parliamentary and work- 
men’s trains.” The author says, again, and here he is entitled to 
belief, that there was in the character of Brunel that which en- 
deared him to those who knew him. Until his health began to 
fail, it was more pleasant to have relations with him the older he 
grew. It has been often said that the cost of the Great Eastern 
was enormous, and so it was; for, besides all the money that was 
spent, Brunel wore ovt upon her the remnant of his strength. The 
labour and anxiety of that work led him to the grave. 

It would have been well for his health, says the author, 
if he had allowed the ship to be built at Milford Haven, 
where he would not have been able to give his own personal 
attention to every detail of the work. It is perhaps not gene- 
rally known that the great misfortune of the launch was due 
entirely to Brunel’s anxious care for human life. The presence 
of crowds of spectators invaded the space which he had desired 
to be reserved, not only for the moving monster, but for the 
wave which it would drive across the Thames. Boats full of 
foolhardy trespassers were tempting submergence. 1t was to pro- 
tect the occupants of these boats from the effects of their own con- 
tempt of danger that the movement of the launch, when well under 
way, was suddenly checked by Brunel. No substructure could 
resist such a strain. This misfortune of the launch was without 
parallel in Brunel’s career, and, perhaps, it has not yet been 
fully explained ; for, even if we knew nothing about Brunel except 
what may be gathered from this book, we should infer that, of 
all engineers, he was the least likely to leave any avoidable in- 
completeness in his arrangements. We cannot better conclude 
this portion of the subject than by quoting the author’s description 
of the Great Western Railway station at Paddington, which is 
one of the most accessible, as well as one of the most favourable, 
examples of Brunel’s work :—“ This station, perhaps the most 
admirable in the world, if beauty, convenience, and moderation be 
equally studied, is an instance of what was done by the enginecr 
who deferred the design of the terminus till he knew what was 
really requisite.” ‘The moderation of this work may perhaps 
be better understood if it be compared with the Charing Cross, 
Cannon Street, and St. Pancras Stations. 

Another remarkable character of that epoch was General Pasley, 
the Inspector-General of Railways. He was a man of whom 
any service might have been justly proud. The Royal Engineers 
owe much to his laborious study of his profession. Perhaps no 
officer or man of science ever put the result of experimental labour 
in language so clear and precise. And to a patient, constant, con- 
scientious toil at the practical details of his profession Sir 
Charles Pasley added a courage that was heroic and romantic. 
Another military portrait of this book is not distinguished by any 
name, but it is impossible, we should think, that the smallest 
hesitation would be felt by any person at all conversant with 
railway history in supplying the omission.: We are told that the 
engineer here mentioned was obliged, like his brethren, to attend 
to urgent business on Sundays, but he satisfied his conscience 
by a method peculiar to himself. A resident assistant sent a 
mounted express to him for orders on a Sunday. He wrote 
precise instructions, despatched the messenger with them at a 
gallop, and he was found to have dated them as of Saturday 
night. ‘There is a story of a man who was not exactly an 
engineer, but was employed as a correspondent at some great 
works, and it is suggested that this man was a disguised Jesuit. 
This story is suitable for the consumption of Protestant ladies, but 
we regard it as throwing doubt upon other parts of the book, 
which perhaps ought to be described as personal recollections, sub- 
jected to the working of an active imagination. There is another 
story, however, which is extremely like truth, and which plea- 
santly exhibits the three great rival engineers—Stephenson, 
Brunel, and Locke—in friendly converse. They were travelling b 
railway together, and Stephenson was ine in a plaid, whic 
Brunel contemplated with attention. Stephenson offered to bet 
Brunel 1o/. that he could not put on the plaid rightly the first 
time. Brunel agreed to bet 10/. to the plaid, which he was to 
have for his own if he could put it on. Stephenson fell into 
conversation with Locke, while Brunel remained silent studying 
the folds. At the first platform they got out; Stephenson took 
off the plaid, Brunel put it on without hesitation and without a 
fault, and thus won the plaid, which he wore for many years. We 
will add a story, which is told with affected “reticence” of the 
name of the engineer concerned. Any reader of the book who 
cannot guess the name ought to have a gold medal for stupidity. 
This engineer had built a bridge which caused the death of the 
guard of a train passing under it. A year or so afterwards he 
prepared plans for a proposed railway, containing an exact repro- 
duction ot the homicidal bridge. A brother engineer explained 
the reason of this apparent oblivion of a terrible disaster. ‘ He 
wants to build this bridge, to prove that the other was right, and 
that the guard had no business to be killed.” 

It is a sad thought that the English railways have been built 
with the lives of men. The hurry of frantic competition crowded 


the work of half a century into twenty years, One generation of 
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engineers perished from excess of labour; another generation now 
languishes for lack of it. Devotion to the public service and the 
desire for fame caused the makers of our great lines of railway to 
lead lives of ceaseless toil. The energy of their minds fretted 
their bodies to decay. When Stephenson was making the rail- 
way from London to Birmingham he walked the length of it 
twelve times, and he almost lived upon the line. To a period of 
eager, mad excitement has succeeded a period of slumberous re- 
pose. Yet the work of the engineer is not yet done, nor will the 

at examples of whom we have been speaking have lived and 
died without utility to those who follow them. There remains a 
boundless field in which the engineer may labour for the benefit 
of mankind. He may purge our rivers, cleanse our towns, and 
bring within the reach of the dense masses of our population some 
of the conveniences and amenities which are now the privilege of 
a minority. He may prolong life, improve health, and open the 
way for civilization and Christianity; and thus he may make good 
his title to be numbered with the road-making children of the 
Fire-god, who enthroned the God of healing and of the arts of 
peace among the nations of antiquity, and his name shall be 
written with those of Stephenson, Brunel, Locke, and others, 
their associates in the work of making the rough places smooth 
and the crooked straight, who may be most aptly called 
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NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL.* 
— is essentially a woman’s work. We do not say it in 
any sense of disparagement, but rather with due honour to 
a clever woman’s plea for clever women, made in a quiet and 
feminine manner, and yet ably and humorously turning the 
tables. Of course this is done on her own ground, where she has 
it all her own way; but still it is well and gracefully done, 
and the only failure is far from being wilful. This failure is in 
the delineation of the hero, who is a greater prig than the 
authoress perhaps intended to make him; though some amount 
of priggishness was essential to his office in the book as well as 
probable in his situation, since he stands in the attitude of one 
accustomed to lay down the law both to his family, and as a critic 
and literary man in a small way. His “ideal” of a wife is just 
such a man’s ideal, the being so often held up as the woman to be 
created by education—a collection of negative qualities ready to 
fit into his positive ones, a creature with just understanding enough 
to enter into and foster all his ideas, but without any incon- 
veniently substantial ones of her own; in fact, a sort of jelly ready 
to receive his mould and then retain it; and the humour of the 
story consists in his imagining that he has found this “ impossible 
on ‘ in the writer of the cleverest and most sensational novel of 
the day. 

Marion, this unsuspected authoress, is the real character of the 
book, and is truly a careful study of a personage too rare in our 
present literature (and, we fear, out of it)—possessing a combina- 
tion of talent and originality with ashy, shrinking, retiring manner, 
and great modesty and humility of nature. The production of her 
book is explained by her having been in early girlhood the com- 
panion of a father who had spent a life of dissipation, and who still 
surrounded himself with books and friends which gave his daughter’s 
intellect a certain familiarity with the externals of evil, while the 
bashfulness and purity of her nature preserved the inner woman 
untainted. The foundation of her story, we are told, is a horrible 
anecdote narrated by her old nurse; the French novels she has 
studied were examples of dextrous plot-weaving; her father’s 
friends taught her how to make her villain a real man, instead of a 
lady’s hearsay monster; and the whole is a sort of exhalation of a 
mind in a morbid state, thrown out like a disease clearing the 
constitution. Long before it sees the light, her whole circum- 
stances have altered. Her father has died, and she has gone to 
live at the dullest of country parsonages, with a brother-in-law, 
absorbed in his parish and never touching a book, and witha spoilt 
beauty of a younger sister, who looks on her as a born serf and a 
bondslave to herself and children. The gentle, contented spirit, 
in the reaction from a formerly overstrained state, adapts itself to 
its surroundings, accepts the drudgery, and looks back on her past 
life as on a painful dream. The brother's plans for Church renova~ 
tion lead to her secretly offering her tale for publication through 
the intervention of one Fabian Ord, a young Roman Catholic 
gentleman, who had been the playfellow and companion of her 
childhood; and it has so extraordinary a success that she is 
enabled to send alarzge anonymous contribution to her brother- 
in-law, in such a manner that he believes it to come from 
Mr. Ord. 

It is at this crisis that she is introduced to Nigel Bartram, who 
is then full of the book, engaged in writing a review of it, and 
loudly proclaiming his pious horror, first at the idea of a woman 
having written it et all, and .next at the supposed woman who 
might have written it—much as people were wont to talk before 
experience taught them that sensation was the lady’s peculiar 
field. Marion, without betraying herself, shows much sensitive- 
ness to his opinion and a certain tender, humble, and intelligent 
acquiescence in his dicta, which so touch Mr. Bartram that he 
believes himself to have discovered the unappreciated, responsive, 
submissive negative of his dreams :— 

He was ridiculously blind, you will say, Yes; I grant it; but so many 
a one has been before and since. We fancy that we can gauge each other's 


Nigel Bartram’s Ideul. ‘By Florence Wilford. London : Warne, 


natures and we complacently assign certain qualities to certain faces, and 
our own conception of our neighbour's character is so present with us that 
it comes between us and the reality and prevents our reading it aright. 
First impressions have with most of us all the force of tradition, if not of 
historic truth ; and strong in our preconceived ideas, we miss the knowledge 
which further acquaintance might have given us. We pass over facts, and 
warnings and surprises, which might, one would think, have had signi- 
ficance for any one not resolutely obtuse. Marion had the outward charac- 
teristics of Mr. Bartram’s ideal, therefore she had, no doubt, the inward too ; 
his ideal was not to be a genius, so Marion was not one, and suspicious ap- 

rances conveyed no suspicion to him. It was very illogical and absurd, 

ut it made him very comfortable. 


So he thus describes her to his young sister Ada :— 

“ She seems to me not clever exactly, not quick at least, but full of real 
intelligence ; not gay, but cheerful and brave; not showy at all, but with 
quiet good sense, and many sterling qualities, a woman that one could trust 
in short, that would never disappoint or deceive you.” 


“T see! All mots, in fact your very ideas,” is the sister's reply; 
but on being further pressed, it appears that Ada, a quick, lively 
girl, had formed a very different opinion :— 

“ She seems somehow to make herself what one would consider her ; that 
is the curious thing. Her sister, you can see, thinks her stupid, a good 
affectionate drudge. Well she makes herself so to her. You think heran 
intelligent, sensible girl, full of nice appreciation—a timid creature who has 
been misunderstood, and must be gently and tenderly encouraged ; well, she 
will always be so to you, I suppose, unless something happens to break up 
pret surface, But it does seem as if no one would let her be what nature 
made her. 


Of course Nigel is too pragmatical to accept the notions 
of his somewhat precocious sister. His prepossession, loudly and 
authoritatively expressed, absolutely stifles her timid endeavour 
to disburden her mind of a coafession which her love and fear 
rendered her only too willing to keep back during the courtship. 
When she asks whether he is sure that he would not like her 
if “I could do something which the world would admire—write a 
book like ‘ Mark’s Dream ’ for instance ?” his answer is “ ‘ Mark’s 
Dream’! You could not be what you are and have written that. 
Under any circumstances I should not care to have an authoress 
for my wife, and one who could write such a book as ‘ Mark's 
Dream ’ would be positively repugnant to me. My innocent love, 
be sure that I neither covet you for genius or fame, that I could not 
love you as I do if you were anything but just what you are!” 
Thus we soon have the only too commonplace plot of the wife’s 
secret, but Miss Wilford has endeavoured to avoid this well worn 
wheel-rut of fiction, and to save her heroine from being lowered 
by deceit, by making her, after a time, confess her authorship; 
but this isin the midst of a fever, when her husband imagines 
her to be labouring under a delirious delusion, and humours 
her by expressing his free forgiveness. She is now at ease, and 
they are perfectly happy so long as Nigel thinks that every 
sparkle of wit and genius that she shows has been evoked by 
his magic touch, and is a proof of his own discernmext. By 
and by, however, comes a pressing call for ready money, to clear 
off liabilities incurred by his extravagant younger brother; and 
Marion, with an almost completed and perfectly unobjectionable 
novel in her portiolio, cannot withstand the temptation of em- 
ploying Fabian Ord again to carry it to the publisher, that she 
may surprise her husband with the supply so much needed, 

His jealousy has been already excited by the perception that 
there is a certain understanding between his wife and Mr. Ord. 
And he has some justification for his instinctive suspicion, for 
Fabian really loves Marion, with a hopeless silent atiection, of 
which she has no perception at all, having always regarded 
him with a certain compassionate elder-sisterly feeling which 
entirely prevents her being on her guard. Nigel's wrath is 
brought to a climax by the sight of the two driving home 
from the City in a cab, On reaching his own house he finds 
them exulting together over # splendid offer from the publisher, 
and then for the first time opens his eyes to the knowledge 
that his wife is veritably the author of his bé€e noire, “ Mark's 
Dream.” He might fairly consider himself iilused, but we must 
confess that he is rather too weak and womaiuish in his petulance 
and would-be dignity under the misfortune. He professes to 
forgive Marion, but it is in the style of Wamba’s definition of 
Christian forgiveness; and he has not the strength of mind to feel 
that a man’s force of character must necessarily give him the 
superiority over any accidental talent ina woman. Of course he 
quashes the new novel ; and though he does not quite suppress the 
old one, yet he permits his wite to sell out zoo/. of her own 
fortune, as 2 substitute for the sum which its profits had supplied 
to the funds for her brother's church. He had, indeed, once called 
it sacrilege to apply money so gained tochurch-building; but such 
consistency is decidedly unnatural, even upon the very high horse 
he had mounted, aud whence it is the story-teller’s business to 
bring him down, 

This is accomplished through the debt he has undertaken for 
his brother’s sake, which drives him to hack work of a kind he is 
not fit for, and of which poor Marion is forced to say to herself :— 

“T don’t know how it is that he can’t succeed so well on abstract subjects, 
but he doesn’t ; he writes very good English, and [ suppose some people like 
it. If 1 were the good little humdrum creature he once thought me, perhaps 
I should like it too, but 1 don’t much, it is poor; and yet 1 wish | didn't 


think so! 
Nigel, with his critical mind, feels this poverty, examines her on 
her opinion, and then cannot bear either the truth which he elicits 
from her unwilling lips, or even her merely mechanical assistance. 
But he is only under a course of severe discipline at our novelist’s 
hands, and when Fabian Ord is safely disposed of in a Benedictine 


| 
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monastery, his temper sweetens perceptibly. Then he is afilicted 
with a wholesome illness, so that Marion's wifely perfections 
become evident, aud the permanent ill-health that remains brings 
him to real straits. _Common-sense views of Marion’s powers are 
borne in on him, Ifis morbid view of the book is corrected thus 
by his brother's exclamation—“ Why that was no end of a jolly 
book ; the villany was rather lightly touched upon, as I suppose it 
always must be in ladies’ books”; and then enviously—* By 
Jove, if my wile could write novels that paid, wouldn’t I keep 
her up to it!” 

The gentle yet severe Nemesis who hovers over the story 
requires that the well-tamed hero should conquer the fear 
which his brother imputes to him of being known as “the clever 
Mrs. Bertram’s husband,” and patiently submit, not only to 
the infliction of having a wife cleverer than himself, but of letting 
her be the bread-winner of the family; and he is finally brought 
to confess his perfect acquiescence in his destiny, and his con- 
victiou that the imaginary being of his dreams would have been 
an intolerably tedious companion. We doubt if so petulant a 
person as he had shown himself would have reached such magna- 
nimity as this; but we are well content to have the very loveable 
heroine brought to happiness at last, and that within the reason- 
able compass of a single volume. We greatly recommend the 
good taste and forbearance which has kept the story terse and 
compact, instead of diluting it to meet the undiscriminating 
demands of purveyors for circulating libraries whose cry for three 
volumes is the bane of literature. There is altogether a freshness, 
refinement, and purity about the whole atmosphere of the book 
which renders it very pleasant reading, and which is not always 
to be found in company with so much cleverness. 

The subordinate characters are sketched in with great humour- 
ousness and delicacy of touch. The heavy, estimable brother-in- 
law, who disapproves of novels and never reads anything else ; 
Nigel’s naughty little clever sister, who sees his mistake in 
Marion from the first; his blundering stepmother, with her tribe 
of ‘dear little men,” and her endeavours at Fabian Ord’s con- 
version by lending him very clever books, “something about 
Truths and Creeds”—are all neat portraits. Fabian Ord, with 
his rather weak tragedy airs, is less cleverly executed, though 
capitally conceived; but these are all kept well in the back- 
ground, and. Marion herself is the real portrait and chief interest 
of the tale. Both her powers and her success find full example 
and justification in the example of Charlotte Bronté; and her 
whole character is one which, though not so common in real 
life as to come within every one’s experience, is yet so per- 
fectly true to nature and to itself as to be well worthy of the care- 
ful drawing it has received. Indeed we have never seen the real 
nature and limits of the special ability which she shows better 
expressed and acknowledged than in her own sad meditations :— 
“jt is genius; I know that—I cannot help knowing it. It is not 
superiority of mind, only a special gift, just as others have a gift 
for music. And being so outside of one, it is not half so likely to 
make one vain, I do believe, as that kind of quickness, readiness to 
learn, brightness in answering, which is what 1 understand by 
cleverness, and which I’m sure I haven't got.” This consciousness 
of power of a certain class, coupled with perfect feminine modesty 
and humility, renders Marion Bertram a picture of no common 
order both as to subject and delineation, and one which so 
evidently comes from inward experience that we regard it as a 
real and valuable contribution to the existing evidence on the 
much-vexed question as to the capacity and sphere of “ clever 
women.” We hope we may see more ot “ Florence Wilford.” 


WESTERN SOUDAN.* 

[* no part of the world has the progress of geographical know- 

ledge of late years been more rapid or more decisive than 
in tropical and central Africa. Year by year we observe the 
lines of discovery stealing over what was noi long ago one utter 
blank in our maps. Where was commonly supposed to stretch 
one wide trackless and lifeless waste of sand, we now know that 
the face of nature is rich in noble streams and fertile plains, 
and teems with numerous busy tribes of men. The very terrors 
of the climate, no less than the ferocity of the savage, appear to 
have been exorcised by more familiar intercourse; and where the 
graves of Laing and other early explorers, or the violent end of 
Mungo Parl, seemed to scare away the rashly intruding foot of 
the white man, schemes of colonization are now held out to the 
enterprise of Kuropeans, and the fever swamps of the Niger are 
seen in prospect to open a highway of thriving and healthful 
river communication. In the memory of living men the course 
of the Niger was scarcely less profound a mystery than the source 
of the Nile. The most vague and contradictory delineations were 
laid down in our best atlases, and the narratives of Park and 
others were held not much less mythical than the travels of 
Bruce. Even when the source and the track of the great river 
were at length defined with something like an approach to ac- 
curacy, there remained the woful gap between the geographical 
systems of equatorial and Northern Airica, as well as that between 
the settl ments on the Western coast, or in the tropical bight, and 
what little was known of a narrow strip upon the Eastern seaboard. 
It was not before the great step taken by Dr. Barth in linking on our 
knowledge of the wide district of Senegambia and the Niger with 


* Voyage dans le Soudan Occidental (Scnégambie-Niger). Par M. E. 
Mage, Lieutenant de Vaisseau, Ofiicier de la Legion d’Honneur. 1863- 
1866. Paris: Hachette ct Ci. 1863, 


the general scheme of discovery stretching from the Mediterranean 
southwards, and from Abyssinia towards the west, that the heart 
of the continent was thoroughly and decisively pierced. The 
main lines of connexion being secured, it becomes a matter of in- 
creasing security and precision to carry on the work of exploration, 
and to fill in the blank spaces of the chart in detail. In the par- 
ticular region of which we are now speaking much has been lan 
by the enterprise and the well-directed skill of the French. From 
the twofold vantage ground of their Algerian conquest and of 
their settlements on the Western coast, the Imperial Government 
has pushed on more than one chain of active exploration into the 
little-known interior. It is true that the absence of water 
transit, or even of an adequate water supply, must in all proba- 
bility render sterile and vain the line of communication opened up 
between Constantine and Timbuctoo. But where natural advan- 
tages of a higher kind are to be found, there need be no limit 
to the results which may be looked for from thus grafting the 
skill and energy of Europe on the stock of African fertility and 
resource. An expedition with this end in view suggested itself 
within the last few years to the mind of General Faidherbe, 
Governor of Senegal. Under his auspices, encouraged by the 
Home Government of France, Lieutenant Mage, of the Imperial 
Navy, was placed—with M. Quintin, on the Medical Staff of the 
same Service, for his colleague—in command of a small but 
select force, for the exploration of the rivers Senegal and Niger. 
The objects laid down in the commission of these officers 
were of a higher kind than those of mere curiosity, or even of 
science, in the technical sense. They embraced the philan- 
thropic purpose of bringing the native races into closer and more 
brotherly contact with their white neighbours, and of raising their 
condition by the introduction of European arts, morals, and re- 
ligion. Bound up with this was the indispensable condition of re- 

ressing the odious traflic in human beings—a motive which mainly 
impelled Lord Palmerston to support the enterprise of Richardson 
and Barth. Full of a generous belief in the moral qualities of the 
negro race, these emissaries of France might, it was thought, go 
forth in the spirit and with the energy of Livingstone, apostles ot 
progress and enlightenment to the land of the black. ‘The volume 
before us amply justifies the confidence reposed in the author. His 
style is simple and manly, free alike from egotism and from the 
tricks which it is the proverbial temptation of traveilers to play upon 
the popular weakness for marvels, As an artist, he has an eye to 
whatever is striking or picturesque, and the illustrations by which 
the narrative is liberally accompanied throughout contribute to 
make the volume handsome to the sight, as well as instructive 
and interesting to read. 

Five years’ previous service in Senegal, together with two years 
on the nayal station of St. Louis, had well qualified M. Mage for 
the exploration of the interior. Besides this, he had spent nine 
months amongst the blacks at Makbana, a large village on the 
Upper Senegal, midway between Bakel and Medina. He had 
also pushed his way into the diflicult oasis of Tagant, among 
the Moorish race of Douaich, and had in this way made himseli 
a proficient in the native dialects, and had read up care- 
fully other records of previous travels, from Ratieuel, Caillé, and 
Park, to Pascal and Barth. These studies, however, aided by 
the best of the existing charts, did little more than open the 
real questions and impediments which beset the knowledge of 
the country. Beyond Medina, whence M. Pascal had turned 
back in despair in 1859, was the land inhabited or not, and 
what was its nature? Would the river population be found 
friendly or hostile? How far off was Batoulabé, the half- 
mythical city which was the commercial and political goal of the 
expedition? Who, or of what character, was Il Hadj Omar, the 
reputed all-potent chief of the unknown territory? Was he 
even alive? Jor rumours of his death had floated down the 
banks of the stream. With the precaution of a formal letter 
of credit to this mysterious potentate, M. Mage started up the 
stream in the face of these manifold uncertainties, in the gun- 
boat Couleuvrine, October 12, 1863, the unusually low state of 
the flood at that season being much in his favour. Passing the 
successive armed posts which dot the left bank of the Senegal, 
Richard Toll, Dagana, Podor, Saldé, avd Matam, he reached 
Medina on October 30. The flat banks of the stream are diver- 
sified by the broad falls of Félou, the natural barrages above 
and below that point, the bold twin peaks of Maka Gnian, and 
the striking defile from Natiaga to Mansolah. The cataract of 
Gouina, sketched by the author both when the river is at flood 
and at its lowest depression, exhibits a remarkable contrast. 
From these falls the author, pressing for the last time the 
hands of his Kuropean comrades, branched off to explore for 
the first time the upland district that separates the two great 
rivers, face to face with the unknown desert. From Banganoura 
to within a day’s journey of Bafoulabé, no inhabitants were 
to be looked for. Fires had to be lighted every night to 
keep off the wild beasts of the interior, as well as the hippo- 
potamuses, whose grunting kept the travellers on the alert. 
‘The party—two officers, ten natives, two mules, three horses, 
fourteen asses, and five oxen—had most frequently to force their 
way in single file. Thickets of the prickly mimosa played terrible 
havoc with garments and skin. Abrupt and deep ravines drove 
them to make many a long and painful détowr, Often their 
portable canoe had to be half-towed, half-carried, by men wading 
with difficulty through the shallows or rapids. ‘The river at this 
point was not more than from 150 to 200 métres across. On the 
banks or from the tops of trees grave cynocephali looked down 
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upon the doings of the unwonted intruders. At one point our 
author's pencil records a strange and highly comical spectacle. A 
steep hill, rising abruptly from the water’s edge, scarped into 
natural terraces, each marked by a fringe of trees, was literally 
alive with monkeys and baboons of all sorts, swarming, fighting, 
and saluting the voyagers with gambols and wild cries. Tracks of 
the lion on the sand inspired a wholesome caution; but it was only 
once, on the threshold of the capital they were seeking, that our 
party had a transient visit from the king of beasts. The writer, 
who has a keen sympathy for animal life, had here a touching 
spectacle. A large herd of hippopotamuses had been put to flight 
by the shots of his party. A young one, losing its footing, was 
carried down the rapids. The mother, a huge monster, rushed 
eagerly to the rescue, but, catching her offspring only on the 
brink of the precipice, both rolled together to death down the 
terrible abyss. The very negroes, we read, were touched, but 
nevertheless went to look out below for the bodies, in hopes of a 
feast royal. Our author himself, though not driven to this species 
of meat during the present expedition, has eaten it before, and 
found it not unlike beef—nourishing, but coarser in texture, and 
rather rank as regards the fat. At length, the temper of his 
attendants nearly worn out, our traveller had the pleasure of 
reaching Bafoulabé on Deceniber 11. The direct course thence to 
the Niger would be by way of the Bakhoy, an affluent of the 
Senegal, which here joins its clear waters (Ba, water, khoy, white) 
to the blue stream of the Bating (Zig, blue or dark). lence the 
name of Ba-foulabé, literally “ two rivers.” Our author’s mission 
comprising more than the mere geographical determination of lines 
of route, his resolution was taken to male here his head-quarters 
for twenty days. His inquiries were directed to ascertaining the 
resources of the district, acquainting himself with the natural 
features and the tribes of the neighbourhood, and establishing 
friendly relatioys with the chiefs. A message from El Hadj 
Omar here reached him, requiring his presence at Koundian, the 
chief fortress of the empire, a few days’ journey off. The envoy 
Racine Tall, chief of His Majesty’s torees—a handsome black of 
the Toucouleur type—escorted the party thither. On the way a 
characteristic fantasia on a grand scale was executed by the 
royal horsemen in their honour. The saddest sight on the route 
was a long file of slaves of both sexes, their necks bound together 
by along and stout thong of leather, each carrying a heavy lead 
upon the head, and not a few laden with a musket or two apivce. 
Nothing could more powerfully bring home to the travellers’ 
hearts the supreme object of their mission, the suppression of that 
horrible traflic which is the curse of Africa. All they could do 
on the instant was to mitigate these poor wretches’ suilerings, by 
hoisting first their burdens, and subsequently, as the consumption of 
provisions eased the baggage animals, tle women themselves upon 
the mules’ backs. Reaching Koundian, they were told that His 
Majesty was to be sought in the further province of Ségou. The 
vast and unknown district of Kaarta had to be traversed. At 
Diangounté a kind of palace of EL Hadj, not unlike an Indian hill 
fort, was seen, but could not be entered, being jealously watched 
in Mussulman fashion, It does not appear that the party succeeded 
after all in gaining access to the potentate himself, who was busy 
at the time in the suppression of a revolt in Ségou. Two or three 
chapters of the work are occupied in tracing the rise and fortunes 
of this prince, who seems to be a man of much energy and com- 
parative enlightenment. Ahmadi Amadou, chief of Macina, was 
taken by him and put to death while our party was in the neigh- 
bouring province, and KE] Hadj was left master of the entire 
empire from Senegal to Timbuctoo. In the meanwhile M. Mage 
and his escort traversed the intervening highlands of Diangounté 
and Fadougou, and on the 22nd of February hailed with joy the 
towers of Yamina, and from the sandy bank gazed for the first 
time upon the turbid waters of the Niger. 

At Yamina Lieutenant Mage cast wistful glances up and down 
the stream, uncertain for awhile in which direction to turn his 
further steps. We might have wished that his choice had led him 
to the exploration of the upper waters of the Niger, and to the 
dissipation of the mystery which shrouds that mountain range 
whence the ‘great river is speculatively held to take its source. 
Other considerations, however, than the curiosity of the discoverer, 
or the ambition of rivalling the solution of the Nile problem, held 
their place in our traveller's mind. ‘The result is to be seen in his 
clear and exhaustive survey of the lower course of the river, and 
of the territories adjacent, to the point where Dr. Barth's elaborate 
charts take up the geography of the Niger in its circuitous passage 
to the sea. ‘These combined systems put us in possession for the 
first time of a very complete picture of so much of the vast and 
vague region known by the name of the Soudan as is irrigated and 
fertilized by the largest river of Africa next to the Nile. In the 
political department of his mission M. Mage, in spite of many 
drawbacks, met with a degree of success which satisiied his supe- 
riors no less than himseli. To have opened up a country rich in 
the elements of progress, and to have set on foot friendly relations 
with a population roughly estimated at not less than forty mil- 
lions, was no mean reward for manifold hardships and privations. 
To his view a brilliant vista opens itself for the extension of 
French influence. Here is a region where the boundless resources of 
nature may yield more than an equivalent for what is wasted on 
the barren triumphs of Algerian conquest, and where a mild and 
docile population gives promise of a rule infinitely less troublous 
and insecure than that over the fierce tribes of the Sahara or the 
Tell. This vision of a French Empire ef Senegambia and the 
Niger, he intimates, entcred into the plan of the general who sent 
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him forth. It might, we are told, be promptly secured by 
the extension along either stream of the chain of military posts 
already existing upon the Senegal. For ourselves, we confess 
that the prospect fills us neither with jealousy nor fear. Its reali- 
zation would be the means of removing, at all events, from a vast 
district the curse of slavery which now hangs over the African 
race, and it would impose a check upon that narrow and debasin, 
creed of Islamism in which slavery finds its most powerf 
source and spring. Should M. Mage’s simple plan find favour in the 
eyes of the rulers of France, and a flotilla of steam gunboats and 
launches ascend the Niger, backed by presents at the cost of 
300,000 francs or so, we should not be slow to express our best 
wishes for its success: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION.* 


T is fully time that the theory of physical education should be 
placed upon rational grounds. The discussion has lately passed 

through several stages, which may remind us of those laid down 
by acelebrated philosopher. First, there was the half-superstitious 
belief in the virtues of cricket and rowing, when their admirers 
were still a small, and frequently a despised and discouraged, sect. 
Then came the theological period, in which we were taught that 
muscular excellence was a branch of Christian duty, and that, as 
some satirist asserted, the perfect man was one who feared God 
and walked a thousand miles in a thousand hours. We are now, 
it is to be hoped, emerging into a more intelligent era, when the 
advantages of proper bodily exercise will be understood without 
being exaggerated, and the muscular system developed in an in- 
telligent fashion without any sacrifice of the brain. Amon 
those who are acting as the first promulgators of this ration 
creed, a high place must be given to Mr. Maclaren. He is 
an enthusiast, but his enthusiasm is bounded by common sense, 
He is, in a sense, a man of one idea, but he does not depreciate 
the value of other men’s ideas, and he can point to certain more 
tangible results than most missionaries of a new faith. We really 
envy his feelings as he walks about and contemplates the 
tangible benefits he has conferred upon mankind. Here, he tells 
us, is a youth to whose stature, by enforcing “systematized ex- 
ercise,” he has added 87 in. in nine months, There is another 
who, after stopping short at 5 ft. 2$ in., has been persuaded to 
shoot up to the more reasonable height of 5{t.6}in. A third 
patient may thank him for having increased five inches in actual 
girth of chest; and, he proudly asks, “ who shall tell the value of 
these five inches of additional space for the heart and lungs to 
work in?” Nay, a whole squad of soldiers upon whom he first 
tried his skill expanded so fast that in the fourth month several of 
them could not put on their uniforms without assistance, nor 
make them meet down the middle by more than a hand's breadth, 
In a month more they could not put on their tunics at all, and 
were obliged to go +o and from the gymnasium in their great coats 
until an additional supply of clothing could be procured. There is 
certainly a comfort about a system which produces results appre- 
ciable by the measuring tape. A missionary preaches to a savage 
for years, and after he has taught him the Catechism and made 
him a regular communicant, the interesting convert suddenly 
strips off his clothing and makes a hearty meal off his benefactor. 
But about Mr. Maclaren’s disciples there can be no mistake; they 
have got their five inches round the chest, or their two stone in 
weight, to say nothing of the equally tangible increase in strength 
and activity. Mr. Maclaren can expand the chests and increase 
the stature of men as certainly as a sculptor can carve a piece of 
marble to the desired shape; and he deserves the national 
gratitude as an actual manufacturer of soldiers; for one who con- 
verts a weak, undersized recruit into astrong, healthy soldier, does 
as good service as if he had added another man to the strength 
of the army. 

The great need of a sensible system of gymnastics is put on 
very plain grounds by Mr. Maclaren. Year aiter year, we are 
gathering in greater crowds to cities. We are losing the ad- 
vantages of exercise in fresh country air, and instead of it are being 
nailed down to desks in crowded ofiices. The field sports which 
are still kept up in spite of many difficulties become less accessible 
to the multitude, and less easily reconcileable with the needs of a 
civilized community. The spirit of competition in schools and 
universities occasionally produces even the pale student of ordinary 
fiction. Mr. Maclaren believes in the existence of the unfortunate 
youth “whose lamp is lit at the setting of the sun, and barely ex- 
tinguished at its rising.” “Does he never think,” asks Mr. 
Maclaren indignantly, ‘when the wick is burnt down and the oil 
is consumed, when the one is renewed and the other replenished, 
does he never think, I wonder, as he sits with his wet towel round 
his forehead, and sips his green tea, stimulating and urging the 
weary brain to greater eflort, that the lamp of life within him 
needs trimming and renewing?” Certainly, if that reflection 
never occurs to him, it is not for want of example; he may 
see plenty of lads around him who are only too careful to 
replenish the lamp of life so far as that can done by the 
consumption of large quantities of solid food in the short in- 
tervals of exercise or idleness. It must be admitted, however, 
that the extreme popularity of athletic sports is a very un- 
certain and insutticient remedy. Excellent as they are in mode- 
ration, and Mr. Maclaren has an evident enthusiasm for every 

* A Sysiew of Physical Education, Theoretical and Practical, By Archi- 
bald Maclaren. Oxtord: at the Clarendon Press. 1869. 
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variety of muscular exercise, they have many palpable short- 
comings. They are apt, when pursued in excess, to inflict severe 
injuries; rowing is charged, though perhaps rather unjustly, 
with having shortened many lives. Mr. Maclaren gives a case of a 
man who walked with his son—a lanky lad of thirteen—from 
Oxford to London in a day, with the result that the boy died 
within a year, never recovering trom the exhaustion; and it is 
needless to recall instances, only too common, of similar evils 
subsequent upon thoughtless exertion. It is another shortcoming 
of athletic exercises that, for the most part, they strengthen 
only those who are already strong. The poor stunted creatures 
whom Mr. Maclaren causes to shoot up in height, and to 
expand in breadth, do not care to expose themselves to the 
ridicule of their — indeed, we fully believe his state- 
ment that a very large number of boys, and especially of 
those who would benefit by exercise, would take none at all if 
left to themselves. And finelly, the games, excellent as they are 
in many respects, produce a very partial effect upon the frame. 
Thus, as Mr. Maclaren shows, most of our national exercises do 
much more to strengthen the lower half of the body than the 
upper. Football, rowing, walking, running and leaping, are all 
executed chiefly by the legs and loins; and even in such games as 
cricket, racket, and fives, the arms, and especially the left arm, 
have much less to do than the legs. Consequently, he tells us, he 
finds that the lower limbs of our young men are usually large and 
sometimes massive, whilst the upper region is small, imperfectly 
developed, years behind the lower limbs in development, and some- 
times so diflerent that it might belong to a different person. 
Amongst hundreds of pupils, he says that he would find it hard 
“to point out one in whom this lower half was really faultily 
grown, whilst I could with painful facility point to dozens in 
whom the upper was distorted from its proper conformation.” 
We will not ask whether this explanation is quite sufiicient, 
nor will we endeavour to draw any moral for athletic per- 
formers from the inordinate development of the “ lower half” 
of their natures. But it will be readily admitted that our 
peg games have faults both in excess and defect, and that they 
eave room for at least « supplementary training such as can be best 
given by gymnastics. ‘The purpose of this little book is to provide 
a kind of grammar of the exercises thus desirable. It is a short 
account, with complete diagrams, of a great variety of contortions 
which the human {frame may be set to perform. There are 
devices for strengthening and suppling every muscle and joint in 
the frame ; dumb-bells and bars, and horizontal beams and vault- 


ing horses and parallel bars, end trapeziums and rings and ladders, 
and masts and ropes and walls enough to provide employment for 
life. In turning over the pages one arrives at a sense of bewil- 
derment that four limbs and « body can be made to assume so 
great a varicty of positions, every one of which, to a casual 
observer, must be exceedingly unpleasant. As Mr. Maclaren tells 
us that the instructor should perform each of these feats by way 
ofexample to the learners, we presume that he is capable of going 
through the whole series, and we regard him with the unfeigned 
reverence which is obviously his due. It was with some pleasure, 
we must confess, that we read a confession which seemed to lower 
him to the ordinary level of humanity—namely, that he had never 
been able to walk more than six miles in an hour, Satisfaction at 
the weaknesses of great men is perhaps unamiable, but we should 
feel the same sort of pleasure in learning that Shakspeare could 
not do a rule of three sum, that Newton was a poor classical 
scholar, and that Mr. Maclaren is unable to walk much faster 
than many feeble men. 


The value of the book in laying down a regular course of 
exercises and in suggesting new combinations to teachers will be | 
considerable; but the essential merit of Mr. Maclaren’s theory | 
depends upon its systematic application. Running up ropes and | 
lifting weights are by themselves of questionable utility. A lad 
left to his own devices in a gymnasium is not unlikely to have 
an accident, and may very probably receive dangerous strains. 
What is required is a skilful instructor, who will adapt the exer- 
cises to the strength and needs of the individual, and will conduct 
him through a progressive series of pradually increasing difficulties, 
Thus, at Radley and Marlborough, as we are told by Mr. Maclaren, 
the whole school is divided into classes, each of which attends at 
the gymnasium, and is placed under a single teacher, who gives the 
instruction suitable to each boy. One hour a week is the whole 
time occupied, and according to Mr. Maclaren, is sutlicient, pro- 
vided the instruction begins early and is continued through the 
school life. The boys may, however, attend as a volunteer on 
the days of other lessons. It is specially noticed that the hour 
thus taken is to be considered as part of the school-time ; and even 
it seems that the boys should receive marks as for other school- 
work. Without this there would not be the necessary earnestness 
and discipline. We should have been glad to see the opinions of 
the school authorities as to the benefit of the system; but from 
Mr. Maclaren’s sensible and moderate account, we have no doubt 
that it may be managed so as to produce very great benefit to the 
boys, and to correct some of the evils which are common under a 
totally unregulated system of athletic sports. Amongst other ad- 
vantages, we hope that it may impress upon boys the important 
truth upon which he dwells, that “natural and suitable exercise 
strengthens, false or undue exercise weakens and injures ;” though, 
if we were inclined to be critical, we might ask what is meant by 
“ false exercise.” 

Mr. Maclaren gives some sensible remarks on the system of 
gymnastics pursued in the German, French, and English armies, 
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and, if his views are well-founded, our new gymnasiums should 
do wonders in expanding the chests and strengthening the limbs 
of our soldiers. Indeed, even the unfortunate class of middle- 
aged cockneys may take hope. Poor creatures whose only notion 
of exercise is a dreary walk along monotonous streets to and from 
their offices, and who are too often seduced even from that by the 
blandishments of cabs and omnibuses, have generally resigned all 
hopes of physical development. At most they look forward to a 
few gasps of sea-air or a scramble up a mountain side in the 
summer. Yet even they may do much with a pair of dumb-bells 
after the morning tub, if better means of exercise are not at hand; 
and for their consolation we will quote one comforting piece of 
statistics. The greatest increase in development of the first 500 
men at the Oxford Gymnasium was made by aman in his 36th 
year, who increased in. in height, 13 Ibs. in weight, and 4} 
inches in girth of chest, besides a great increase in size of am, 
Halfway through life, there is still, it seems, hope for the virtuous 
gymnast, 
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ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 


Monday Evening next, January 11, the Programme will include Cherubini’s Quartet 
in E flat, Beethoven's grand Trio in B flat, Mozart's Stiing Quai tet in B flat, No. 9 (first time), 
and Mendelssohn's Three studies, Op. 104, for Pianotorte aione. Exceutants: Madame Ara- 
belin Goddard, MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Henry Biagrove, and Piatti. Vocalist, Miss Annie 
Edmonds. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sota Stalls, 5s.; Baleony, 3s.; Admission, Is.—Tickets 
and Programmes at 40> & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; at Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheap- 
side; and at the Hall, 2» Piccadilly. 


| JONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall, under 
the Direction of Mr. JOHN BOOSEY, every Wednesday Evening, at Eight o'clock. 
‘The most Cistinguished English Artists will appear_at each Concert, including Miss Louisa 
Pyne (Mrs. Frank Bodda), Madame Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Kiton, 
Madame Sainton-Doiby, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. Nelson Varley, &c. Pro- 
grammes will include choice Glees and Madrigals ; the best Old Songs and Ballads, Instru- 
mental Solos and Duets; and a Selection of entirely New Songs and Ballads, composed 
expressly for these Concerts by Arthur Sullivan, Claribel, Virgima Gabriel, J. L. Molloy, 
ucfarien. Acmission, Is., 2s., 63.—‘Lickets of Boosey & Co., Hollies Street; 
and at the Hall. 


\ R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED in INQUIRE WITHIN, 

with Mr. FRANK MATTHEWS and Madlle. ROSA D'ERINA,and THE LAST OF 
TILE PALADINS, every Thursday and Saturday Morning at ‘Liree, and every Evening 
(except Saturday), at kight.—ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, Kegent street. 
Adinission, 25.. 28.. and 53. 
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Gar TEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN at th 
Mall, from Half-pazs Niue till Haif-past F 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS i 

NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mail East. ‘Ten till hive. is.—Gus ays. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


4 

DEBATING SOCIETY.—Fourteenth Session, 

1868-9._The next THREE DEBATES of the SESSION will be held at Freemasons’ 
‘Tavern, Great Queen Street, W.C., as fuliows :—Thursday, January 14,“ ‘That Public Placcs 
of Amusement should be Opened on Sundays.” T Jd anuary, 28. That the Relict of 
the Poor should be left to Private Charity.” ‘“hursday, February, 11. That it is desirabic to 
Abolish the custom of Primogeniture, and the p:actice of Entail.” Chair taken each Eveninz 
at Half-past Seven precisely.—All ¢ ions to be to the Secretary, Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


ISS LOUISA DREW RY, Professor of History, and of the 
English Language and Literature, will re-commence her COURSES of LESSONS in 
these Subjects on Monday, January 16.—15 King Henry's Road, Upper Avenue Road, N.W. 


CHOLARSHIPS. —RADLEY COLLEGE, Abingdon.— An 
ELECTION Two (or ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on 
March 20. Value a year for Two yeurs. Candidates must be under F ourteen on January 1. 
A CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP for “Treble Voice will also be competed for. Value £50 a year, 


tenabie so long as the Voice lasts. 
WILLIAM WOOD, D.D., Warden. 


[ y> NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—A SERIES of SIX 
LECTURES, on Literary, Scientific, and Artistic Subjects, will be delivered at this 
College, on the Second ‘Tuesday L:venings ot the Months of January, February, March, April, 
4 und June, 1869, commencing at 8.30. 
rst Lecture, January 12. 1869, » Professor HUXLEY,F.R.S. Subject, THE GEOGRA- 
DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 
sux. Lecture, February 9, by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Esq., F.R.A.S. Subject, THE 


‘Third Lecture, JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. Subject, THE MYTHS OF STORM 
IN GREEK LEGEND: 

Fourth Tastare, heel | 13 by the Rev. J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A. Subject, SIR 
RULBEKT W 

Fifth May 1, T. H. KEY, F.2.S. Subject, SOME LEADING 
PRINCIPLES IN ETYMOLOGY. 

Sixth Lecture, June 8, o MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D. Subject, ORGANS AND 
FUNCTIONS : the Reiations of Vital Work to Anatomical Machinery. 

Tickets, which are Transferable, and will admit either Ladies or Gentlemen, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College—for the Course of Six Lectures, price 10s. 6d.; tor a Single 
Lecture, 23. 6d. ‘he Proceeds will be paid over to the Fund now being raised tor erecting the 
South Wing of the College. 

December 1868. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents i - Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
for y School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Goes reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Kev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Monst, 
Lady-Principal, at the College. 
Scriptural ‘Teaching under the Superintendence of Rev. Wm. McCall and Rev. J. Wright. 
Lectures, by various Lecturers: English, Mr. Wood and Mr. Home; Latin, Mr. Wood; 
Fren, h, Messrs. Des Portes and De Meillac; German, Herr Hirschfeld; Italian, Signor Pistrucei: 
Spanish, Senor Vives; Piano, Mr. W. Macfarren and Mr. C. Gardner; Singing, Merr Bosen 
— Mr. W. H. Monk: Drawing, Gandce and Mr. Sims; Dancing and © Mr. 


LAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, S.W.—Head- 

toyal } ege, iscom 

sities, the India Civil Service, ‘the Dilitary ve Voolwich, 


The Experimental and Natural Sciences "Taught. —The School wiil reopen on 


CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, S.W.—A 
SCHOLARSHIP of the Vaiue of £21 a year, tenable. during Residence, will be deter- 


mined by an OPEN EXAMINATION, in Classics and of € under 


Fitteen Years age, mad 
January Ay of aze, to be held on Janusiy 21.—Applications to be le on or before 


KEN SINGTON PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
Patron—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


President—The Ven. Archd SINCLAIR, Vicar of Kensington. 
Head-Master—The Rev. SAMPSON M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
ambridge. 


Assisted by Sixteen other Masters in Ciassics, Mathematics, English Literature, Modern 
articulars as dmissi Boarding-h 8, &c., may be from the Hran- 
M 27 K 
3s Square, or by letter to the Secretary, W. W. W Esq., 
‘Lhe Lerm commences on Thursday, January 21, 1869. 


ASPLEY SCHOOL, Woburn, Bedfordshire (for the Sons of 


tlemen), conducted by Dr. LOVELL, formerly of Winslow Hall and Mannheim 
of The Practical German Grammar,” “ Epitome of English History,” and 
Ecucational Works. The Course of Study is preparatory to the Universities, Public Schools, 
Miltary Colleges,and Army and Navy Examinations. The general Instruction comprises 
the Latin and Greek Languages and Classics, tan op oe History, Elements of Natural Philo- 
sophy, and pure ) Mathematics, together with French a erman, for which there are resident 
forcizn Teachers. The Premises are extensive, ae nahi the best suited to Colleze purposes 
in all England. A space of Eight Acres, on a potty elevation, is used for Cricket and other 
Athietic Sports. The village of Aspley is a remarkab y healthy Jocality, one mile from Woburn 
Sands Station. LIuclusive Terms, F ‘ifty to Sixty G toageon 


(;-LOUCESTER HOUSE, Elms Road, Clapham Common.— 


Rev. G. ELLIOTT, B.A., King’ . Coll. Lond., receives a limited number of BOYS to 
be prepared for the Public Schools, Army, Navy, and Civil Service ——1 hae &c. ‘Lerms, 
£60 ) and ‘£70 pera annum.— Address, till Jan. 10, at Chureh House, | Merton, 


NORTHCOTE HOUSE, Rugby.—The Rev. “CHARLES 
HOUGIITON, M.A., Bamanuel College, Cambridge, receives a limited number of 
ror PILS, to prepare tor the Pubiic Schvols, the Naval, Military, and Civil Service, Examina- 


CUVIL SERVICE, ARMY, ENGINEERING, and UNI- 
VERSITY EXAMINATIONS.—CA ide 
Staffof experienced Teachers at the HARTLEY INSTITU LON 


the 
(HE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 
CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER, who has been for Five years in the Bengal Civil a 


is willing to Teach the BENGALI, HINDUSTANI, aud PERSIAN LANGUAGES.— 
Apply by letter to B. C. S.,3 Cork Street, w. 


ClviL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
Author of “ and Arithmetic for © 


R. COALES (LL.D.), M.A., continues to prepare CAN- 


DATES, in or out of Residence, for the satstoniotion and B.A, Examinations of the 
University « of London, and for the P. yA of the Royal College of 
Hall, Incorporated Law Trinity | Sq uare,S.E. 


Wo OOLW JICH, SAN DHURS' T, the LINE, and CIVIL 
VICE. ~The Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wrangler, Joh. Col. Cam. ) receives into his 
House TWh LVE PUPILS for above ; has passe¢ 300.—Cuastlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


ir. 
Webb George; Daily Medical Attendant, Dr. Rawlins. 


KRASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President. 
Ilis Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Ch lor of the University of Cambridge. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
Head-Master—The Rev. J. R. WOOD, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Assistant- Masters. 
The Rev. F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A.., late Fellow of Christ's Coll. Camb, 
The Rev. A. K. CHERILL, M.A., St. John’s Coll. Camb, 
Modern Languages—Mons. JUSTINE AUGUSTE LAMBERT. 
Drawing, §c.—Mr. W. 


z= next betaine commences on Wednesday, January 20, | 
may be i from the Secretary, the College, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


YRENT COLLEGE.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL on the Principles 
of the Church of England. A + cdhechon good English, French, and Latin Education is 
riven. ‘lerms—£10 a Quarter. No extra (harges,and no Bills sent home. Situation, near to 
"Lieut Station, between Derby and Nottingham. 
Head-Master—Rev. T. F. FENN, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second-Master—C. U. TRIPP, Esq., B.A., Exeter College, Oxfora. 
Desident French Master—M.JOAS LARCHEVEQUE, B.LL. and Dr. Ph. of the University 
And other qualified Resident Masters 
‘The school reopens January 25; the New Boys will come on the 29th. 
For particulars appl. apply to Rev. T. F. Fexn, Trent College, near Nottingham. 


M4ALVERN COLLEGE 
President and Visitor—~The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
Llead- Master, 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A.., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
The Next Term will on Wednesday, January 27, 1869. 
Full inf tion on application to Esq., the Secretary. 


({LIFTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. J. PERCIVAL, 

M.A. The Ctewtns SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at the College, will be open to Com- 
petition at Midsumm 

Th: GUTURIE SCHOLL. of £50 year, and £20from the Head -Master if the holder 
becomes a Boarder. One or more of £65 a year, and One or more of £25a year. Any Scholar- 
ship may be obtained by proficiency either in Classics or Mathematics. 

Further particulars, and Prospectuses of the College, om be obtained of the Secnerary, 
The College, Clifton, Bristol. Boarders reassemble on Friday, January 22. Coilege 
reopens on the following day. 

Clifton College Company, Limited, January 4, 1869. 


GT. PETER'S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Eaton Square, 8.W., 
will REOPEN on January 26. Tuition Fees, Twelve to ¥r ifteen Guiness the year. The 


Masters receive Boarders.—For details, apply to the Heap-Masres, or to J. Fisuer, Esq. 
dlon, Sec. 


N ‘ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for LADIES, 
12 and 14 Camden Street, N.W. Under the Patronage of the Lord aceon of Loncon. 

and the Viear and Clergy of St. Pancras. Forty-nine PUPILS from this School have passed 

the Cambridge Local Examinations, Ten with ‘Honours.—The School will reopen on Monday, 

January 18. 


DEN MARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London.— 
Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University Collese. London. At the above- 
ramed Schou! PUPILS of trom Seven’ to Eighteen years of age receive a careful and thorouch 
Edueation, and are prepared for the Universities, the Liberal Protes-ions, or Commercial 
Pursuits. The louse is very saree. and is surrounded by above Sevcn Acres of land, the greater 
part of which is d by the 1s aud Cricket-field. 
a he youngest Pupils form a ” separate Preparatory Department. School will reopen on 

ue day, January 19. 

A ted to the Division Lists of the Oxford Local Examinations. 

ee be obtained at the Scivol, and of Messrs. Retez Brornsns, School Book- 

Scilers, 150 Aldersgate Sureet, E.C. 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

College. Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of nj Shore College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone institution, Bombay, prepare PU seg S$ for the. Indian Civil 
Service and ather Competitive Examinations.—Terms and ref 


OLKESTONE.—Tuition for the Universities, &«.—The Rey. 
E. B. FINLAY, M.A. Oxford, continues to receive PUPILS. Number limited to Four. 
A Vacancy at once. 


N the UPPER - SCHOOL, | Peckham, s. E., ev ever ry BOY is 
well grounded in English, made to Write a Hand iit for Business, and no to be eo eick 
at Accounts. French and German are spoken daily. The advantages for Drawing and for 
Natural Science are unusual.—Address, Joan Years, L1..D. 
The School reopens January 18, 1000. 


Bria HTON.—An M.A., who has several PUPILS prey preparing 
for the UNIVERSITIES, will be happy to reecive others requiring similar Instruction 
For Terms, &c. address H. O., Messrs. Treacher, 1 North Street, Brig ton. 


(GUERNSEY. H. C. WATSON, V ice-Principal of 
Elizabeth Colleze, (Eighth Weangler, Tein. Coll. Camb.), receives into hie 
House a Limited Number of PUPILS to prepare tor the Universitigs, Woolwich, and Civi 
Service Examinations.—Address, La Pierre Perece, Guerneey. 


PROTESTANT EDUCATION in PARIS. — Madlle. 


CREISORII. | at on HOOPER receive into their Establishment a limited number of 


ENGLISH and F H PUPILS. The Younger Classes are tauzht on the Pestulozzian 
system; the First 4 f+ are engaged for the Older Pupils; there is a fy 
for those who wish to pass their Enssnination at the Hotel de Ville References 


kind] 
mitted to the Rev. John Bramston, Witham, Essex, and the Rev. G. Carlyle, 9 St. Philip's 
Reullty. | and the Parents of Pupils.—Address, 57 Boulevard Bineau, Pare de 
euilly, Paris. 


DUCATION. — The Rev. ‘J. W. SHEPHERD, B.A. 
prepares BOYS forthe Public Schools and for, the Com Sage School, 


FPUcation in GERMANY.—BONN on the Rhine.—Dr. 

PEITER receives into his Family YOUNG GENTI.EMEN to be Instructed in 
German, French, and usual Branches of a good Education. The House is in a most healthy and 
pleasant situation. Excellent references offered. Dr. Peirexn will remain in London till the 
13th instant, inclusive, with Lieut.-Col. Berrsroan, the Lower Park, Putney Hill, S.W.—For 
rospectuses, &¢c., apply to Rolandi’s Foreign Library, Berners Street, London; or to Dr. 


oys ‘PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 

PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS —A B.A. of Cambri undertakes visiting 

ENGAGEMENTS in London or the Address, Rev. L. M. N., 3 South Street, 
South Place, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


AN, OXFORD GRADUATE, formerly Scholar of his College, 

ld_be glad to fany TUTORIAL WORK in prepar' 
BOYS to be done i in london or oy B.A. Post Oftice, 
Blackheath Hill, S.E. 


MORNIN G PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN 1 Street, Portman Square.—The Lent Term 
will commence on Monday, January as 


Por ITION.—The VICAR of a small Village near London, of 
t experience in Tuition, prepares PUPILS for Universities, Civil Service, Army, &c. 
Ilias two Vacancies.— Address, Rev. bB., Ingatestone, Essex. 


CLERGYMAN, who for several years took Private Pupils 
of a Hich Class, but disentines’ them owing to the pre ressure of Public Engagements, 
from which he Ly been removed by Preferment to a Family Living, wishes for a tew years to 
resume PUPILS, to be Educated with his own Boys. He has many advantages to offer, and 
gat, —For particulars, apply to Messrs. Russer., & 2 ford Row, 


private TUTOR REQUIRED.—A GENTLEMAN wishes 


lace his Son, aged Nineteen, in the House of a First-class PRIVATE TUTOR Two 
or ‘Thace Months prior to oending him to Oxtord, where he will Read for Honours. ‘The Gentle- 
man. selected must be a Graduate of that University, and be able to furnish the highest 
s as toability and re: r. A iesident in the Country 


BRENT BRIDGE HOU SE, ‘Hendon, N.W.—Mr. D: AVID 
MUNRO receives the SONS of GENTLEMEN, from, the age of Six Years, to prepa: 
for the Hizher Schools. A Resident German Governess, who has been thoroughly pts ed 
in the Kinder-Garten System, assists in the Education of the Younger Boys, The Spring 
‘Term begins on Monday, January 18.—1'. ospectuses forwarded on app! 


high University Honours preferred.— A F.C., care of Mr, Shipley, 181 Regent 5! t. 
MSS to COPY WANTED, by a LADY who Write a 
Clear Hand. Moderate terms. “U: ‘ Address, 
tiswoode & Co., Printers and = stati P 


M.B., care of Messrs. Spot! 
i Street, SW. 
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The Saturday 


9, 1869. 


PuE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1835. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orricrk—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancnes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Termscustomary with London Lankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 mente of W. 
At4 ditto ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto Sits 
Exceptional lates ae longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on applicatio 
Bills issued at the cu creat exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge: and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertak 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay {- 
Every other d of | and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


a J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. 
Insurances due at CHRISTMAS should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 
day, January 9), or the same will become void. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent._ 


FOUNDED 1836. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Policies of this Society ore guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar * Whole- World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 

Invested Funds . 
Annual Income . 


++ £1,520,000 
200,000 
» Actuary and Manager. 


AN D-IN-IIAND FIRE and LIFE INSU R ANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 

un’ Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 

fe, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE BSFAREMER ‘T—55 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
Se 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
‘The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,cither 
With participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premi 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,104,147 have been added to the several Policies, 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1867 d to £7,585,379, being inrespect of Sumsassured 
by Policies £5,571,480,and £1,715,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts,Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances etlected, through any Solicitor ia Town or Country, or by application direct to the 
Actuary atthe Office in London. 


GCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, FIRE 
and LI 
LONDON, 37 EDINBURGH AND DUBLIN, 


TABLISHED 182 
CAPITA FIVE MILLIONS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, and empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Invested Funds upwards Of £115,613 


Amount of Life Insurances in force .......-++ $6,200,000 
he ‘Lotai Revenue of the Company from all sources now amounts to 225,328 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Sreciat Notice 

Five-sixths of the Profit arising from the whole Life Business are divided every Five years 
among parvicipating Policy-huiders, on equitable principles—viz. in the proportion each party 
has contributed to the f und, 

Tne next Investivation and Division of Profits takes place on August 1, 1871,and the pre- 
seut year is most tayourable for Policies taken out to share in that Division. 

FIRE _DEPARTMEN 

This Company insures against Loss or Damuge by Fire, nearly all Gemeriptione of Buildings, 
and the Goods, Wares. and Merchandise inthe same. Now that the Fire Duty is reduced to 
One Half ot what it was formerly, all Owners and Occupiers of 'Dwelling-howe ieuperty should © 
see they are not inudequately insured. 

Forms fur Proposals oy all necessary particulars, may be had at the 

as above, or of "s Agents. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George th» First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITL’s. 
Ovrices ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Branca Orrice—2$ (LL MALL, 5.97. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CUARLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Egerton Ilubbard, Esq. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
Forbes Esq. 
d Josceline Win. Percy. 
Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Eric Carrington Sanit, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, 


Robert Berclay, Fsq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. 
Wiliam Davidson, Esq. 
Lancelot William nent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, 
Freck. Joseph Edlmann, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Esq. 
Riversdule W. Grenfell, Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. William Waliac e. Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Refiree~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., 
OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE ‘PREMIUMS falling 
N due at Christinas will expire on January 9 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES inay be elfected on advantageous terms. 
The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 
annun. 
No Chorge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 


Machi 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE REPORT OF THE SIXTH SEPTENNIAL 
INVESTIGATION OF THE 
COTTISIT AMICABLE LIFE ‘ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


And to the Special Pamphlet explaining its economical and popular system of 
Minimum Premiums.”—Copies free on application. 
Loxpon Orricrs—| THREADNEEDLE STRERT, E.C. 


DIVIvENDS 10 to 20 PER CENT, 


The JANUARY Number now ready. 


| Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
| It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, EC, 


EAD-MASTERSHIP of the GIGGLESWICK GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. — The GOVERNORS will receive Applieati and T until 
Easter 's69. They propose to proceed to the Fiection betore the clo bes of April 1869, so bn to 
enable the Ilran-Masrer to commence the discharve of his duties at Midsummer 1869. 
Astate ment of the Duties, Privilezes, and Emoluments of the Ilead- Master and of the inten- 
| tions of the Governors be obtained from Esq., 5! » Settle, 
orkshire, to whom all C ions must be 
The Head- Master may be either a Layman or in liely 7 
Settle, December 1868. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—FURNISHED RESIDENCE in 

| the healthiest part. Elevated Shenton, and extensive Sea Views, within Four Minutes of 
the Leach. On very moderate terms to a good Tenant. Nine Bedrooms. Gas and Water 

| luid on, and every convenience. asalinan new, in good taste, and beautifully clean. Or the 


| Furniture mizht be purchased lete on very fu terms; and so excellent an oppor- 
| tunity of securing, without trouble, a most desirable a at a nominal rent, and the 
Furniture for a moderate sum, seldom occurs.—Letter Z. Z., care of Messrs. Standidge & 


| Co.,36 Old Jewry, London, E.C., will have tmrnodiols siento from the Owner. 


[HE LOMBARD EXCHANGE AND NEWS ROOM, 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Manager—Mr. J. H. YOUNGUUSBAND. 
(Late Treasurer and Secretary of the Liverpool Exchange.) 
Scpscription. 
£3 3s. per annum, or 10s. monthly, payable in advance. 

The Room is supplied with Newspapers, both home and foreign ; Reuter’s Telegrams, giving 
commercial, political, and general telegraphic information ; Shipping Lists, Directories, Time 

‘Tables, and other books of reference. 

‘There is also an excellent Refreshment-room attached, as well as a Reading and Writin g- 
room, comfortably furnished. 

The attention of Country Bankers, Solicitors, Manufacturers, and others is invited to this 
Institution, which will be found very a aa to Gentlemen whose Business engagements 
oblive them frequently to visit the ig ut 

For further particulars, apply to the Munager of the Room, or to Mr. G. W. BENWELL, 
Secretary of the City Offices Company, Palmerston Buildings, London. 


EDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour i is made to 


render this Hotel equal its tong-existinz repute, “The with extensive 
Sea-frontaze. has been Pp he Manacer” will be 
promptly attended to. 


HH DROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths. 


HY DROPATILY.—ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE, Ilkley, 

Wharfedale, vid Leeds. Yorkshire.—A_ most desirable WINTER HOME for Paticnts 

requiring Tieatment, or for Visitors in search of Change and Rest.—For Prospectus, apply to 
r. Srrachan, Louse Steward, as above. 


£500 WANTED, by 2 GENTLEMAN in a good position, 
in working a vated ible MEDICAL PREPARATION yielding good Profits. 

The Sum repayable by Instalments (Quarterly) over T'wo or Three years, accompanied by 

very handsome Interest. This will be found a safe and profitable avenue Ly fraploging a little 

Genes. Th y to X.Y., carve of Mr. Frederick May, Advertising Agent, 9 King Street, St. 
ames's, 5. 


of ADDRESS.—Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 


Publishers, have REMOVED to 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


(Pie ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life; the greatest Wonder 
of the Age. This marvellous Optical Toy, complete, with 12 strips of Figures, price 5s. 
Carriage free tor Stamps. 

. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 


PH MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—: —A NEW 
PARLOUR PASTIME, 60.000 Comical Transformations of Witand Humour. Endless 
Amusement fur Parties of ‘Iwo to Fifty. Post free for 14 stamps. 

H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 


MAGIC DONKEYS. —R oars of Laughter.—These 
wonderful Animals go through their yE i daily, at 2 Garrick Street. 
The Pair sent post tree for 14 Stamps. 
Hi. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


Mit ENCHANTED ALBUM; or, Magic Book.—By sii = 
blowing on the Leaves of this enchanted Volume it is instantly filled od an - 
variety of Lugravings, or is composed of Liank Leaves at will. Post tree for 30 8 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


iN OURNING, ONE GUINEA and a HALF the DRESS.— 
J mes Cord, for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by ag 

| the best, the cheapes st, and the most durable Material at the peice for Mourning. Jam 

makes up remarkably weil, and Ladies who at this Season of the Year wear Black for ‘choice 

will find it au excellent weariug Dress, JAY'S. 


| ‘K VELVETEEN DRESSES, made from Silk Velvet, 


Paris Mode!s.—Black Velveteens finished for Sand. JAY have a special brillianey 
of cofour, and when made up have almost the same effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-thuir 
mt. ‘Lhese Black Velvetveus are also cut from the piece by the yard in any req 
length. 


DRESSES for EVENIN 


| EVENING DRESSES, BLACK AND WHITE TULLE SKIRTS 
of the most Fashionable kinds, and BODICES, any of which can be made up in a few hours 
by French or Luglish Dressmakers employed at 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARELOUSE, 
247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 


DRESSING BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt, or Piated Fittingsin every variety. 

MOUNTED and ORMOLU SUITES tor the WRIVING TABLE, 

Es’ DESPATCH BOXES and TH RAVE LLING WAITING CASES, in russia 

morvcco best qua itity, Bioiting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Bookslides. 

PORLRALT ALBU Mis! ofthe best make, with Patent Leather Guards, 
in morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu. w alnut, and coromande! of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Seicction of elezant NOV or ISENTS, 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 12.PLICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


F ARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Th 
Tie Reversionary Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
the sum assured. 
ale nt reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
that form of Bone 
The Divisions of Profit take place every Five years. 
Any sum not excecdins Paks be "insured on one Life. 
‘his Cornoration aflords tothe Assured 
ipa in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Reyal C harter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages ot modern practice, with the security of an  —_ whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Century anda ha 
Royal Exchange, London. LOLERT STEELE, Secretary. 


M APPIN & WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 
TUR ERS and CUTLERS. 


MArrPin & WEBB'S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREE? ELECTRO-i TE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


MA4PPIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 


7l_and 72 CORNHILL, = 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLE RY WORKS, SHEFFIE 
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& SON, Tottenbam Court Road, W. 
[RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS.—HEAL & SON 


have on Show 130 Patterns of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
inspection in their extensive Show = and their Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that 
they supply Orders on the shortest not 
Manufactory—196, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W w. 


FEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
tooms, to form Two Settces and Two Easy Chairs, a creat improvement on the ordi- 
nary Ottoman. Only of FILMER & SON, Upholsterers,3! and 32 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W. + Factory, 34and 35 Charles Strect:—An Illustrated Catalozue post free. 
OOD TAPESTRY 


PATENT, N 


DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 
33), in lien of and more durable than Painting a1 Graining. 
Plastered Walls, Ceil . Doors, or other Surfaces covered with any renl Wood selected. 
Special Designs in any Style, and Estimates tree. 

SHOW ROOMS— 26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


A. & SYLVANUS SMEB, 
CABINET MAKERS, 


UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRATSERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 


Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER’S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 
JOHN HENRY S&MEE & Co, 
73 CHISWELL STREET, AND MOORGATE TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 


LONDON. 
ASHWOOD BEDROOM FURNITURE, in 
Modern Style, Inlaid or Plain. Designs upon Application. 


Antique or 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY, MOORGATE TERMINUS, FINSBURY. 


BILLIARDS.—DINING, LIBR: ARY, or HALL TABLES. 
VAILE’S PATEN 
Can be changed by One Person from a Lilliard to a Dining Table Five Times in a Minute 
NO MACHINERY. 
NOTHING TO REMOVE. 
ALWAYS LEVEL. 
SLATE BEDS, 
Sole Manufacturers, COOPER & HOLT, 
Wholesale and Export Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers, 48, 49 & 59 Bunhill Row. 
Five Minutes? Walk from Moor, gate Street a) and Broad Sircet Stations. 


QTALNED CHURCH 


GLASS WINDOWS and 
DECORATIONS, 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. tid. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS, 
HUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFEs, Steel-plated with Dia- 


gonal Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 
of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s Sates, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


URNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free),—See 

our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 

Prices Thirty per Cent. less than any other Llouse. ‘The most complete and unique Guide ever 
published. Gratis from 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, K 


363, SHERR Y.— 36s. 


MAYFAIR 
Fit for a Gentleman's Table. 
Bottles and Carriage paid inciuded. 
Cases, 2s. per Dozen extra (returnable). 
CHARLES WARD & SON 
(Established upwards of a Century). 
Mayfair, W., London. 
363.—_THE MAYFAIR SILERRY.—36s. 


(CLARET of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen, 
£5 10s, per Half-Ihd., or £10 per I1hd., duty paid. This Wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and OF sufficient body to improve by keeping. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Liolborn Hill, snd 145 New Bond Street, London ; and 
Jewsbury, Yorkshire. 


(LARET 0 on n Dranght, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 5s. 
per Gallon, in Four-Galion Cacks, exch complete with Tap and Vent-peg. The Wine 
should be kept in « cool place, and the Consumption be moderately quick. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 91 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London; and 
ewsbury, Yorkshire. 


URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
Edwards Street. Portman Square, London, W., beg to direct attention to the following 
Pure Uniond ed WINES of their own special impor tation. Prices per dozen : 
LIGHT BORDEAUX... coo FINE BORDEAUX.......... 
An excellent Dinner Wine, A Dessert Wine, w ith Bouquet. 
n Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on a FY 
CLARETS 183. to 88. SHERRIES 248.00 84s. 
CHAMPAGNES.. 363, to Sis. PORTS... 38s. to 120s. 
HOCKS, 268. t0 Sts, | SAUTERN ++ to 120s. 
COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 51s., to very Uld Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Squi ure, London, W. 


LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

® DIMENTS.—E. LAZENLY & SON, Sole “sof the celebrated 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and ¢ ‘ondiments so jong rand favourably cisting 

by their Name, are compelied to ¢ aution the Publicegainst the mf erior Preparations whic! 

put up and labelied in close imi on of their Giesta, with a view to mislead the | vb ic, 

nsumers having difliculty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respecttully informed that 

they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 1 orcign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Strect, 


Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


PARVEY Y’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


eclebrated Sauce 0 ere particularly requ rested. to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Exizaveta Lasenny.” ‘This protected by perpetual injunction 

Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can BR genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portinan Square, Loudon, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to vive this Caution, irom the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Groce eT, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


AB EVISED LIST of PRICES ef New DESSERT FRUITS, 
EASON'S TEAS, &e., vill be otha. to Customers on application by ©. 
LAZENDY SON. Tea Merchants and Family Grocers, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, 


London, W. 
AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS.—-SAUCKE. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” 
Tta use improves Appetite and Sapesiion. Unrival! ‘ed for Piquancy and Flavour. Beware of 
Imit: , avout which see the Names, LEA & ¢ PERKINS, on all Botties and Labels. 
Ask tor PERKINS’ SAUC C ROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold by ali in Sauces throughout the Wa.id. 


i 


The Saturday 


Bee: AKFAST, — EPPS S'S COCOA. — The very agreeable 

character of this Prep @ general favourite. Grateful and com- 
forting, with a refined flavour developed by the eT mode of preparation applied, this Cocon 
is used as their habitual beverage for Dreakfast by very many who never before used Cocoa. It 
is made simply by pouring boilinz water or milk on the Preparation as sold in ‘lin-lined 
Packets. This Cocoa is prepared orly by JAMES EPPS & CU., the Homerc: ames Chemists 
first established in this is country, and their Names and Addresses are on each lacket. 


tAGRANT SOAP.—IIELD'S UNEZED SERVICE ” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 61. each. Lastin ranteed; order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. & J. LD i on Tablet. 
Wholesale-UPPER MARSII, LAMBETH, 8. 
JROUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by by Dy speptics 
at cach Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Llospitals of Paris since 1854. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition !18¢7. 
P.& P.W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P.& P. W. - SQUIRE, Sole. Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


Lt YZENGES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—¥For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


M URIATE of Am — IA JAZENGES. —In Bottles, 2s. 
for Phlegm and preventing violent its of 
Pr. & P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 18€7), Chemists on the 
Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford > Street, London, 


Wins: COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHM A, and INFLUENZA 
Cured by the use of SPENCER'S PUL MONIC FLIXIR.—May be had 
of all Mediewe endors in the Kingdom, in Vottles at 1s. }4d. and 2s. 9d. cach. 


(CouGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and CONSUMPTION are 
immediately relieved Dr. LOCOCK" WAFERS.—From Mr. Surgeon. 
22 Slancy street, Enniscorthy: “I have used them myself,and ordered them with “morked 
benefit.” They give instant relief to all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs. 
Price Is, 1'd. per Box.—Sold by all Druggists. 


(+ ALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 
Functional Disorders, General and Local Debilitv, Nervo usness, Liver. Complaints, 
Indigestion, Deatn ess, Neuralzia. s! of 
Power os Vitality. PULVERMACHUER’S IMPKOVED P. Th NY 
PLRXIBLE TS, Bands, and By atteries, being the only genuine selt ap ica 
Voita-Electric appliances, are easily distinguished from the pseudo-electric sham curative 
cortrivances adve: tised by certain ‘exto rtioners merely as a catch for their quackish pur- 
poses, by the Patient availing himself of 2 ‘TEST sent GRATIS ON LOAN for a week on 
application. belts 303. to 40s. Shain Bands 5s. to 22s,, according to electric power, the 
instantaneously perceptible effects of which can be experimented daily at the establishment. 
Combined Voitaic Bands for restoring impaired Vital Energy, 20s. to 4%. New Improved 
Patent Pocket Latteries, from £3 to £4, exceeding in oneer s «flicacy., and durability those 
advertised elsewhere at Ten Guineas.--Apply to J. L. PULVERKMACHER, Patenice, 200 
Regent Street, london, W., where the originals of documents and testimonials can be 
For Medical Reports and Private ‘Testimonials (authenticated) see Pamphlet, sent 


LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 

Dentists. 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, 418 Strand (0; pote Charing Cross’ Rail- 
way Station). PAINLESS DENT ISTRY ( System).—Ail other Processes entirely 
superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Orizinel and only Practitioners 
of the true System ot Painless Dentistry. ‘The practical results ot this invention are exemption 
trom pain, no operation, sensitive stumps and loose tecth rendered useful, and mastication and 
articulation perfected. The Artificial Teeth, being indestructihie, never change colour or 
decay, and, by their wonderfully lifelike appearance, defy detew tion, and exactly restore the 
natural and youthful expression of the face. For their economy, « flicacy, and success, 

* Lancet.”—Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 Guineas. Consultation and every intormation free. 

Only. “Addresses the above. No connection with any one of the same Name. 


MBS. S A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
ne tr DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED ILAIR to its Youthful Colour 
an 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derdr—266 HIGH MOLBORN, ONDON, 


DR. DE JON 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safcst, apeediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, | AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir MARSH, Bart., Phy: in Ordinary the Queen in Ireland, observes: — 
“Ieonsider Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create diss are and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work“ On 
Consumption,” writes :—" We think it a great advantage thot there is one kind of Coa Liver 
Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 
De Jongh.” 
gals in capsuled Impraiat Ualf-pints, 2s. Pi Pints, ts. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 

hemists. 

Sore Consionrrs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


BOOKS, &e. 


MUDIE'S SELECT NEW SEASON. 


NOTICE.—Nearly all the newly-published Books advertised in — is day's“ Saturday 
Review,” and all other W — of acknowledged merit and generat interest, sre in Cireulation 
at MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand inereases, and an 
ample Supply is provided of all the principal Forthcoming Books os they appear, First-class 
Subscription, One Guinea per annum. »0k Societies supplied on liberal terms, Prospectuses, 
received for the New season, are now ready » and will be forwarded on application. 


T r Al 
N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHE: AP BOOKS, 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentie men's Libraries, are now on Sale 
at MUDLIb’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. REVISED CATALOGUES 
are now ready, and | w il te forwarded, postaze free, on application, 


Me DIE’'S SELECT 


SELECT LIBRARY.—Al the NEW BOOKS 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER PiBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from ail Booksellers in connexion with the Library, 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


f | ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount,according to the supply hontetrsts 7 All 

the best new Books, English, French.and German,immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and postiree. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTII'S, CUURTON's, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS OTLEY'S United Libragies, 
307 Negent Street, near the Polytechnic. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[J d 9, 1869. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIII. 
January, will be published on SATURDAY NEXT, the 16th instant. 

CONTENTS. 

1, SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 

2. LORD KINGSDOWN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR. 

3. CASARIAN ROME, 

4. TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. 

5. THE LEGEND OF TELL AND RUTLI. 

6. GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS, 

7. DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S. 

8. HUNTER’S ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL, 

9. GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 

10. MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. THE NEW MINISTRY. 


London: LonGmaNs and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in THE, QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CCLI., must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 9th, and 


ILLS by the 1th instant.” 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, 6s. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 


INTENTS? 


No. XXIII. 


1, SENIOR'S IRISH VOYAGES. 

2, THEORIES ON DEVELOPEMENT OF THE FAITH. 

3. THE JESUITS IN CANADA, 

4. PRINCIPLES OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION. 

5. THE CHURCH AND THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. 

6. CHURCH MUSIC AND CHURCH CHOIRS. 

7. THE ORTHODOXY OF POPE HONORIUS, 

8 IRELAND AND THE NEW MINISTRY. 

9. NOTICES OF BOOKS: The Acts of the Council of Baltimore—Professor 
Yonge’s Life of Lord Liverpool_Mr. Ffoulkes’s Letter to Archbishop 
Manning —Mr. Buckley's Life of Father O'Leary, &c. &c. 

___ Tendon: Burns, Oates, & Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


HE THEOLOGICAL Price 2s. 6d. 
No. XXIV. (JANUARY 1 

1. NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES OF TRAN- 
SYLVANIA. By J.J. Tayven, B.A. 

2,.LIDDON AND REVILLE ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. By J. E. 
Canrenter, M.A. 

3. GOETHE AND RELIGION. By J. Frepericx Smita. 

4. BIBLE CHAPTER HEADINGS IN THE “ AUTHORISED VERSION.” By 


FOAN Pact, 


5. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Publishers : Messrs, Witt1ams & Nonoartr, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
CoNTENTS OF No, XV., JANUARY 9, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES. The Armament of the 

Overend, Gurney, and Co., Limited. The Higher Education of Women. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith on the Elections. Sir Charles Trevelyan on the Law 


Flogging. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. How to treat Americans. 
Our Future Army. The Administration of the Navy. 
“* Dot.” Marriage Settlements. 
Musical Pitch. Bosnia and the Eastern Question. 
The a of Horses. The late Professor J. D. Forbes. 
Frenc ys. 
Mr. Disraeli as a Party Chief. Ravinws. 
Bonbons. A Winter in the United States. 
The Pantomimes. Blindpits. 
First Call upon the Metropolitan Poor | The Anatomy of “ Vertebrates.” 

Common Fund. “ Kathleen 

The Alliance of Capital and Labour, Gift Books for Young People. 
From an Englishman in Spain. New Books. 


OccasionaL Nores. ForricN AFFArRS. SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
___CCO fice, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 
ye to DISESTABLISH the IRISH CHURCH.—See 
Po yon (the Third of a Series) in THE NONCONFORMIST of Wednesday, January 6. 
stam) 
ro Mrats, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. And all Newsagents. 


of NEW INFIRMARY, St. Pancras. —THE BUILDER 


of this Week contains : View and Plans of the intended Infirmary at } Bicker -— View 


Just published, in 12mo. price 3s, 6d. boards, 
I )UBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1869. Containing 
- Lists of Honours and Prizes | of Graduates in Honours at the. B.A, 
awarded during the Year 1868; Regu- | Degree ; ey held by Medica 
lations for Medical and Surgical Degrees Graduates, and by former Students of 
and Licenses; Course for the Theolo- | the Engineering School ; Benefactors of 
gical Exhibitions; Revised Courses for | Trinity College since the Foundation ; 
Moderatorships ; New Limited Mathe- | List of the a University Electors, 
matical Honour Course; Complete List | with the dates of their Degrees, &. 


Also, now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. boards, 
DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS; a Supplement to the 


University Calendar for 1869. 
Dublin: Honers, Surrn, and Co. London: Lonemans and Co, 


NEW —, OF SIR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK ON THE ROMANTIC 
D CHANGEFUL FORTUNES OF GREAT FAMILIES, 
Just published, in 2 vols. Svo. price 21s. cloth, 
(THE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Brrwnarp 
Burke, C.B. Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, delled by the omissi 
of irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting 
Narratives in fuller exemplification of the main purpose of the work, viz. to record 
the memorable changes of fortune of our great houses. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 
EORGE PETRIE, LL.D. M.R.LA. &e. formerly President 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy; his Life and Labours in Art and 
Archeology. By WiILuaM Srokes, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon, Physician-in-Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland ; Regius Professor of Physic in the University of Dublin, 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
FYLORENCE (a Poem).—For a Specimen of this Poem, see the 
Specimen- Leaf inserted in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” and in “ Fraser's 
Magazine” for January 1869, 
London: LoneGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. E. H. GREENHOW. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
OX CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, especially as connected with 
GOUT, EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. HEApLam 
Greenuow, M.D. F.R.C.P. &c. Consulting Physician to the Western General 
Dispensary, Senior idee to the Middlesex Hospital. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price 21s. 
HE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Translated from the 


German of Kreissle Von Hellborn, by ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE, M.A. late 
Fellow of King’s College,Cambridge. With an APPENDIX by GEORGE GROVE, Esq. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the Monthly BOLLETIN 
of AMERICAN BOOKS Im by ny LOW & CO. will be forwarded to any 
Address for One Year on receipt of Twelve Postage Stamps, or a Single Number on request. 
Orders for Works not in Stock supplied in Six Weeks. 
London: Low. Son, & English, Colonial Booksellers 


hlich 


Recently published, 


(THOUGHTS of a PHYSICIAN. Post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

“ We shall class these charming meditations with the best of Arthur Helps, and John 

Foster, and with the ‘ In Memoriam’ of Tennyson.” British Quarterly Review, July 1863. 
Van Voorsr, } Row. 


Just published, 6d.; by post,7 
TPHE OCHLOCRAT in IRELAND. ‘By the Rev. Duncan 
London: . 24 Pat ster Row. 
Now ready, 8vo. 56 pp. 2s. 


TPHE RESULTS of the GENERAL ELECTION of 1868, 
with APPENDIX, containing Classified Far of the Increase of Electors by the New 
Reform Act and of the Polling, M and P. 
R. Duprey Baxter, M.A. 
London: Rosert Joann Busu, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Just out.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


Wwiiist. —THE “CAVENDISH” MARKER. 


Ninth Edition, 38. 6d. 
Wut, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “ CavENDISE.” 


Containing the Club Code. The Hands illustrated with Diagram Cards. 


f the Counties and Boroughs. By 


of the Boys’ Refuge near Woking—History of Italiun Sculpture—Roya 
—Pau ol ane Crime—The Dead Year—and various other Papers, with Notices of New 
Buildings, and all the News, Artistical and Sanatory. 4d.; or by post 5d. 

1 York Street, W.C.; and all Ni 


THE REGISTER, 


Published Montily, Is. 
and MAGAZINE of BIOGRAPHY. 


No. I. (JANUARY 1869). 

Contents: 
HENRY CONSTABLE THE POET. M. BERRYER. 
MANNINGIIAM'S DIARY. DEAN MILMAN,. 
SIR EDMUND ANDROS, ROSSINI. 


Memoirs of Archbish Longiey Bishop Jeune: the Duchess Dowager of Sutherland ; 
Marquess of Hastings : Somerville ; Baron, James Ly Rothschild ; Sir John Dorney 
Hardi ing; Harry Chester, Eo. 3; George Pryme, Esq. ; obson ; Mr. Samuel Lucas; 
William ifarrison. 
Biographical —Promotions Births; Marriages; Deaths; 
sand 


THE REGISTER att a public and “ecm record of Births, Baptisms, Marriages, 
and Deaths, the probate of — and vraag Laporte 4 personal and domestic events, which 
will be render Indexes. It also affords a valuable 
for Announcements and Next of Kin, Changes of Surname, 
&e. 
Registration Fee: Births or Baptisms, Half-2-Crown; Marriages, Deaths, or other 
Announcements, not exceeding Six Lines, Five Shillings. 


Westminster : Nicuors & Sons, 25 Parliament Street. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 
THE LEVANT HERALD, 


The Leading Newspaper in Turkey, 


{s published in Constantinople Daily in English and French, and Weekly in English 
for Home circulation. 


It circulates largely throughout the Levant, Egypt, Greece, the Danube Provinces, 
Asia Minor, and Persia, and, besides varied and extensive Correspondence from those 
Countries, publishes exclusive Reports on 


TURKISH AND EGYPTIAN TRADE AND FINANCE 
of the 7 gaaas interest to Merchents, and to Holders of Ottoman or Egyptian 


xan Subscription for the United Kingdom, £2 3s.3d. Advertisements and 
Bubscriptions received by the London Agent, “Mr. GEo. Srreer, 39 Cornhill, B.C. 


i 


By the same Author. 


Wiist, the POCKET GUIDE to. 6d. 


WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 64. 
WHIST, POCKET RULES for LEADING at. 6d. 


London: Tnomas De La Roe & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stati 


E.—THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.’S BEZIQUE 
PLAYING CARDS, in Sets, with POCKET GUIDE, by Cavenvisu; and Counters 
complete te in various styles. —Ketail of all Book and § 


| IOMAS DE LA RUE & CO’S PLAYING CARDS— 
The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be had of all Booksellers and 

Stationers. Palace and Figured Moguls (best quality) ; ditto, Harrys (second quality); also, 

the cheaper varieties, Palace, Figured, and Coloured Highlanders. 

Now ready, fep. 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


the Free of a Secret Craft. 


mpron Reape. 


Oxford: T. & G. Surmpron, Broad Street. 
London : & Co. 


BAsILsa : A Poem. By 


This day is published, crown - ne engraved on Stcel, cloth, bevelled, 
PSss4¥s and LECTURES : Historical and Litera By the 
Rt. Hon. James Warresioe, LL.D., &c. (Chief Justice of Irel 
Dublin: Hovers, Sairn, & Foster. London: Simexix, & Co. 
Ready in February, Second Edition. 
QETHOPRAXY. By Heatner Biee, Assoc. Inst. CE, 


Mechanist to the Queen, Prince and Princess of Wales. This Manual on, the ‘Treatment 
of 50 additional 
on which 


of Deformitics, &c., has n ‘almost entirely new written, and upwards 
Engravings. descriptive of New Inventions, added to it, in onder | to bring the 
it treats down to the present period. 

Cuvacaus & Sons; and the Avrnor, 56 Wimpole Street. 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


O* THROAT AILMENTS, more especially the Enlarged 


and Elongated By M.D., Surgeon to the 
kville 5 
& New Burlington Street. 


Just published, , Second ‘Edition, with A Addenda, containing additional Facts and —- es in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls, 6d.; by post, 18. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecton. Reprinted from the “ Medical Cireular.” 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. 


— 
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DISH.” 


9, 9, 1869. 


_The Saturday Review. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


SECOND EDITION of KATHLEEN. By 


the Author of “‘ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols, 


“ We cordially recommend * Kathleen ' to the notice of our readers. It isone of the best 
novels, either by a male or female hand, that we have read for some time.” —7imes. 

“* Raymond's Heroine’ was a good novel, * isa better. A vein ot rare humour 
runs the whole story.’ Rev 

All lovers of a good novel will find Praaae nl in the pages of ‘Kathleen.’ Lightly and 

any written, and remarkable for the yo of a very unusual plot, *Kathleen’ isthe 
strongest and most exciting narrative that we have read for many a day." —Athenwum. 

“ It any of our readers wish fora new novel, with a Lively, plot, a succes- 
sion of natural yet stirring incid anda wed ing to end, sucha 
one cannot do better than make acquaintance Kathiee 


‘ontemporary Review. 
WIFE and CHILD. By Miss Weare 3 vols. 
“Miss Whitty’s novel has freshness of plot, and of handli 


original ; it takes ground, with unfamiliar in 
library cireles, and unfolds, link oy eae. in th the most natural manner, a chain of incidents in 
the highest degree interesting without being sensational." —Liverpool ‘Albion. 


THE CROWN of a LIFE. By the Author 


of “‘ Agnes Tremorne,” &c. 3 vols. 


“*The Crown of a Life’ is a very good novel, and vill i gna many readers. It is healthy in 
tone, skilful in execution, and interesting in its story. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the Author 
of * Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ We feel bound to praise this book. We want our readers to read it for themselves, and to 
get from it the same a and rare enjoyment that we have found in its pages.""—A thencewm 

* A very int story, pleasantly told in goodeasy English. It contains 
many charming picces descriptive writing—warm, real, and vivi ‘The characters are 
powerfully drawn.” * An entertaining novel.’’—Morning Pos iste 


yer. ing 
“This novel is the work of a clever writer. We willingly give it our cordial commendation.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of “ St. 


Olave's,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 


CHEAP EDITION of A NOBLE LIFE.. By 


the Author of “ John IIalifax,” illustrated by Tenniel. Bound, 5s. Forming 
the New Volume of * Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library.” 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISIIERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGII STREET. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s, 


THE SUNNY SOUTH: an Autumn in Spain 


and Majorea. By Capt. J. W. Clayton, F.R.G.S., late 18th Hussars. 
“ A bright and sunny book of travels is always acceptable, wok when, to the accomplishment 
a good narrator, an author brings u genuine feeling for art and keen appreciation of beauty 
in nature, he at once Appeals tou host of sympathising readers. A volume full of attraction 
now lies before us in* An Autumn in Spain and Majorca,’ by Captain Clayton. The work i is 
a succession of brilliant pictures which will equally interest th th t, the 
dilettante, and the traveller.” — United Service Magazine. 
_HuRsT & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGT STREET. 


GECOND EDITION of OLIVE VARCOE. 


OLIVE VARCOE.—The “ Athenzeum” says it is thoroughly 


exciting, and the ri reader will not become critical until the last sentence has been read, 


OUVE VARCOE.—The “ Pall Mall Gazette” says: 


of exciting and well-sustained interest. Our faith in its perennente, and inci- 
dents Sz wavers, and our interest never flags from the first page to the last. 


Tinstey Buotnens, Catherine Street, Strand. 


MISS BRADDON'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
On Jan. 1, thoroughly revised, in parts re-written, and including a Novelette, entitled 
* Lost and Found,” never before published, ts. 
RALPu the BAILIFF, and other Tales. By M. E. Brappoy, 
Author of o Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
Lock, & Tyrex, Paternoster Row. 


CUEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
This day, complete, 2s. 


(CHARLOTTE'S INHERITANCE. 


Now ready, 


GTUDIES for PICTURES: a Medley. By J. Morr Sairn. | 
Cloth gilt, Prints, 5s.; Proefs, in Cardboard, Mounts, 7s. 6d. 
London: E. Moxon, Son, & Co., Dover Street. 


Now ready, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


porns. By Grorce Francis ARMSTRONG, 


Small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d 


J. ARMSTRONG’S POEMS. Edited by 
Brornen. With a Memorial Sketch. 


of striking originvality—true genius, and an earnest, candid, 
Working min Sta 
* ‘The fluent music of the blank verse is marvellous for one so young.” —Pre: 
“ Elegant and judicious poems...... ‘The pretace is virtually an interesting  biegvaghy of the 
author.’ 
* There is no feebleness, no flatness here...... Ardour, vigour of imagination, mastery over 
Versification.. -ability in representing and interpreting character.”’"—Conte mporary Review. 
“Ttean scurcely fail to make the name of Armstrong known far and wide.""—Art Journal. 
“3 will be better to recommend the volume as a whole to the attention of intelligent 
Teaders.” *—Guardian. 
corse Armstrong was a tru 


isan originality and a boldness about them 
forcib His * Prisoner of Mount Saint Michael’ is full of strong dramatic effect. 
Court Circular. 


A memorial of the labours of a singularly able thinker writer.”— Public Opamon, 
“ A substantial addition to English poetic literature.” —A cl 


London: E. Moxon, Sox, & Co., > ce Street. 


e poet and 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF CRAIG’S 
DICTIONARY. 


2 vols. half roan, gilt tops, 30s. (originally 48s.) 


THE UNIVERSAL ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


an 


Comprising the ine Biyusloey, Definition, and Pronunciation of all known Words in | 


the Language, as well as Technical Terms used in 
Literature, Commerce, and Law. 


By JOHN CRAIG, F.G.S. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised, with a General Supplement of all New Words 
to the present Date, 


By P. A. NUTTALL, LL.D. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


LEAVES from the JOURNAL of OUR 


LIFE in the HIGHLANDS, from 1848 to 1861. Edited by Arrnur 
Hers. In a handsome vol. royal 4to. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
ed, The Cover designed by Robert Dudley, Price 42s. 

The Illustrations have been selected, by the Royal permission, from 
the Private Collection of Her Majesty, and comprise 8 Engravings on 
Steel, 2 Interior Views of Balmoral in Chromolithography, and up- 
wards of 60 highly-finished Engravings on Wood, of Scenery, Places, 
and Persons mentioned in the work. The Queen has also been ~?_— 
to sanction the introduction of a few Facsimiles of Sketches by Her 
Majesty. 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


THE RING and the BOOK. By Roserr 


Brownixc. In 4 Monthly Vols. fep. 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
[ Vols. I. and II, now ready. 


New and Uniform Edition of the 


POETICAL WORKS of MR. ROBERT 
BROWNING. In 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Vol. IL—PAULINE—PARACELSUS—STRAFFORD. 
Vol. II.—SORDELLO — PIPPA PASSES. 
Vol. III.—KING VICTOR AND KING CHARLES—DRAMATIC 
LYRICS—THE RETURN OF THE DRUSES. 


Vol. I1V.—A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON—COLOMBE'S BIRTH- 
DAY—DRAMATIC ROMANCES. 


Vol. V.—A SOUL’S TRAGEDY—LURIA—CHRISTMAS-EVE AND 
EASTER-DAY—MEN AND WOMEN. 


Vol. VI—IN A BALCONY—DRAMATIS PERSON, 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG 


PRINCE, By the Author of “ The Story of Elizabeth,” “The Village 
on the Cliff,” &c, Demy 8vo. with 4 Illustrations by Frederick 
Walker, 12s. 


PASSAGES from the AMERICAN NOTE- 


BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ds. 
*,* Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ART. By Dr. Lisre, 


Professor of the History of Art. Translated by F. E. Bunnitr. 2 vols. 
imp. 8vo. with 415 [lustrations, 42s. 


THE SURE RESTING PLACE: being 


Selected Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ, arranged as a Manual of 
Faith and Practice. By the Compiler of “ The Divine Teacher.” Fep. 
8vo. limp cloth, red edges, 2s. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER: being the Re- 


corded —_—- of Our Lord Jesus Christ, during His Ministry on 
. Fourth Thousand, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


A HANDBOOK of AVERAGE. To which 


is added a Chapter on Arbitration. By Mantey Horxixs. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 18s. ; half law calf, 21s, 


A MANUAL of MARINE INSURANCE. 


By Maney Horxiys. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s, ; half law calf, 21s. 


New Uniform and Standard Edition of 


THE WORKS of MR. THACKERAY. 


Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 


In 


| CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF MR. M. A. TITMARSH. 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL, 
DR. BIRCH. RHINE, 
OUR STREET. THE ROSE AND THE RING. 
Complete in 1 vol. with 74 Illustrations, 
*,* This Volume also bound in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 9s, 


BURLESQUES. 
NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS. | REBECCA AND ROWENA. 
ADVENTURES OF MAJOR GA- THE HISTORY OF THE NEXT 


HAGAN, FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
JEAMES’S DIARY. COX’S DIARY. 


A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, and will be announced in due course, 


THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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The Review. 


(January 9, 1869. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


This Month will be published 
HORATIL OPERA. 


W. King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Collece, Cambridze. The Text by Il. A.J. Mesno, 
Fellow of Trinity ollege, Cambridge, Editor of Lucretius.” svo. beautitully printed 
by Whittingham, 21s. 


A MEMOIR of DR. HARVEY, F.R.S., &c., late Professor of 


Lotany at Trinity College, Dublin. Demy 8vo. with Portrait. 


BLEEK’S CRITICAL INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTA-— 


MENT. Translated by G. H. Vexantes, and Edited by the Rev. E. Venanies, Canon 
Residentiary of Lineolia Cathedral. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RENNIE’S INSECT ARCHITECTURE. Edited by the Rev. 
| 


J.G. Woop. Post 8vo. Illustrated with nearly 200 Wood Engravings. 


BUCKLAND’S GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY (Bridgewater 
Treatise). A New Edition, thorouchly revised, and in part rewritten, by Frank Becx- 
LAND, 2 Vols. post 8vo. with numerous [ilustrations, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA. By the Rev. W. H. 


Luerr. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 18s. 


ALDERSLEIGH: a Tale. By Curistopuer James Riern- 


2 vols, 153. 


THE LIFE of COLUMBUS, the Discoverer of America. By 


Mr. Arraun Hecrs. 


THE RECTOR and his FRIENDS: a Series of Discussions 


on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


FAITH and SCIENCE: a Series of Essays. 


Surron. Post 8vo. 9s. 


TILE Rev. J. J.S. PEROWNE’S BOOK of PSALMS. Vol. IT. 


(completing the work) 8yvo, 12s, 


MINOR CHORDS, and other Poems. By Sormia May 


Ecxrey. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


By 


NEW EDITIONS. 
THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem. By Wrirriam 


Morais. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUR NEW VICAR;; or, Plain Words about Ritual and Parish 


Work. By the Rev. J. B. 8. Monsetz. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 53. 


POMPEIL: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. Edited by 
4s. 


Dr. Dyer. Second Edition, post 8vo. 1 


THE LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. By 


Mr. Anrucr Heres. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 63. 


REV. W. DENTON’S COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS for 
the SUNDAYS and other HOLY DAYS of the CHRISTIAN YEAR, Vol. Ui.— 
Easter to the 16th Sunday after Trinity. Second Edition, 8vo. 15s. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS AND STANDARD 
WORKS. 


CHAPMAN’S TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, 2 vols. 


Illustrated, 323, 


M. C. FERGUSON’S STORY of the IRISH BEFORE the 
CONQUEST. Fep. 8vo. £s- 


C. H. PEARSON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the 


EARLY and MIDDLE AGE3. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 
DR. DYER’S HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME, &vo, 16s. 
PROFESSOR KEY’S PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS.  8vo. 


price 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELLER’S ART-COMPANION to the MUSEUMS and 
ANCIENT REMAINS of ITALY, GREECE, and EGYPT. By Ul. M. Wrsrnore. 


Cc. W. KING’S NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS 
STONES and METALS. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 


NATURAL WISTORY of GEMS or DECORATIVE STONES. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
THE GNOSTICS andtheir REMAINS. lis. | ENGRAVED GEMS. LIlustrated, a. 


DR. DRAPER’S HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL 


DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. 2is. 


REV. PETER YOUNG’S DAILY READINGS for a YEAR 
on the LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. Commencing 
December |, ending November 30. 


DR. BILLING’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of MEDICINE. 


Sixth Edition, 8vo. 183. 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 


4to. Illustrated, 21s. ** Also in 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each 


ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER’S LEGENDS and LYRICS, 


4to. Lilustrated, 21s. 
*,* Also Series I. fep. 8vo. Eleventh Edition, 6s.—Series II. fep. 8vo. Sixth Edition, 5s. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Illustrated, cloth 
ilt, 5s. 
* Inas entertaining and pleasant as ever. The pictures are very pretty, the poe refined 


as well as omusing, and the whole is pervaded with a mixture of re strained fun and or 
tative m« therly kine iliness which gives to this magazine a very distinetive character : 
the family lite has a tinge of the higher culture, no present can be more approepria than this. a 


Guardian. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY YORK STREEBL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Illustrated after Antique Gems by C. | 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


NEW EDITION. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce an entirely New Edition of the 

le of Mr. CARLYLE’s Works, to be complete in Thirty Volumes. It will be 
en ly revised by the Author, handsomely printed in demy Svo. with Portraits, 
Maps, &c., and entitled 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE, 


The First Volume will be published on January 15, and consist of 


SARTOR RESARTUS: the Life and Opinions 
of Herr TEUFELSDROCKH. By Tuomas CaRLyLe., With a Portrait of 
the Author by WatTTs, R.A. 
Each Work will be complete in itself, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE HON. ROBERT LYTTON. 
ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time: and other Initations and Para- 


plrases. By Rouzer Lyrrox., Crown 8vo. 93. (This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS; or, Three Bachelors’ Journey- 


ings on the Nile. By Howarp Horrey. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. (Next week. 


THE GUN, ROD, and SADDLE. By Unievr. Crown 8vo, 


price 7s. ed.” (This day. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Miners and Mining. By L. 
Simoats. Tmperial 8vo. with 160 Woodcuts, 16 richly-coloured Plates, and 14 Maps, Rox- 
burgh binding, (This day. 

“ Nothing can surpass the sumptuousness of the volume, and the matter is as good and as 
interesting as the book is splendid. It should be said, perhaps, that its value as a special 
treatise dues not at all lessen its interest for the general reader.” —Fortnightly Review. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH II. of PRUSSIA, called 


FREDE theGREAT. By New Edition, crown with Maps. 
Vois. I. and I1., contain ing Part “ Friedrich till his Accession,” 14s. Vols. ILL. and 
IV. containing Part Ll. +" The Firet ‘Two Silesian Wars and their Resuit,” 

is day. 


*,* These form New Volumes of the Cheap Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s Books. 


TOMMY TRY, and What He Did in Science. A Book for 


Boys. By C.O. Groom Napier. Crown 8vo. with 46 Illustrations, 6s. (This day, 


A s ‘UDY of the WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON. By 


C. Second Edition, with Additions, crown 8vo. 6s. (This 


FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, and the DANUBE. 


By R. Anraur vols. crown 8yvo. 20s. 


FIVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN GATE (San Fran- 


cisco). By Isapette Saxon. Post 8vo. 9s. 


“XAVIER and L” By Frepertca Ricwarpsoy. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS. 


rr 
TRU E TO THE LIFE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

* The dissimilarity that exists between * True to the Life ’ and ordinary novelsis remarkable 
i. more one instanee. It is pure in tone, and yet is exceedingly interesting; it is guiitiess 
of bad lanz wage. and yet does not lack vigour; it is full of tenderness and pathos, but the 
emotional secncs are not distigured by a profligate uce of the names that we hold most sacred, 
nor of their antithesis in evil.”’"—Zimes. 


THE FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. 2 vols. crown 
(This day. 


“ Why touch upon such themes ?” perhaps Fyn friend 
May ask, incredulous: “and to what good end ? 
Why draz again into the light of ond 
The errors. of an ace long passed away ?”” 
answer: “ For the lesson that they “teach. 


TRICOTRIN : the Story of a Waif and Stray, By Ovind, 


Author of * Under ‘Lwo Flags,” &e. 3 vols. (This day. 
THE STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND, of the 17th Lancers. 
By Freperice Martin. 3 vols. crown Svo. (This day. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. TRottorr. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 


LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “ Mary Constant.” 
A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo Monxuovse. 


3 vols. 


A THORN in HIS SIDE. By Arnorp Hearn, Author of 


“ Edith’s Marriage.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ON the BRINK. By Sir Francis Vincent. 3 vols. 

*In ding the good art which so well sustains the reader's interest and his enriosity 
in “thts y, and ho refinement and common sense, we must not forzet the kindly spirit of its 
teac precept and NBs ccces For its ge nial ¢ good sense, even more than its uncommon 
good workincustiiny’d is this book to be commended.” — Morning Post. 


The JANUARY Number, 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Joun Mortey. 
LAMENNAIS. By Eowarp Dowpen. 
72s SAGA OF GUNNLAUG THE WORM-TONGUE AND RAFN THE SKALD. 


By Morats. 
ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF ‘THINKING. By Cuarzron Bastr 
TUE LUTHER MONUMENT AT WORMS, AND THE GERMAN REFORM ATION 
STRUGGLE. By Kant Burp. 
MENDECASYLLABLES FROM CATULLUS. By Rosinson Extis. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. By Captain Crea. 
MR. GLADSTONE'S WORK IN FINANCE, By Ronenr Greren. 
CRITICAL NOYICEs. 
SOME oF THE MONTIL 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


The Saturday Review. 


NOTICE.—The FEPRUARY Number, to be published on the 16th instant, with | 
which a New Volume commences, will contain the First Chapters of a New | 


Serial Story, called “* DEAR ANNETTE”; an Article by Epmunp YaTEs on 
Mr. DICKENS’ NEW READING, illustrated by Alfred Thompson ; and a large 
increase in the number of Llustrations. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES.’ 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R, F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sa5 Francisco from 
Sabara to the Sea, 
2 vols. Svo. with Maps and Illustrations. [Ready this day. 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, 


Past and Present, of the House of Commons. By J. Ewrxe Rircnir, Author 
of the “‘ Night Side of London,” &c. 1 vol. post Svo. [Ready this day, 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By Ay 


AMERICAN. 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Bryne Hau. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. B 


JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. 1 vol. uniform with ‘Some Habits an 
of the Working Classes.” 


THE GREAT COUNTRY; or, Impressions of 


America. By GrorcE Rose, M.A. SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. Svo. 


ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. | 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, bevelled boards. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by EpmMunp Yates. The First, Second, and Third 
Volumes, elegantly bonnd in blue cloth, gilt, are now ready, each 8s, Cases 
for Binding Vols. I. Il. and III. may be had of the Publishers, price 1s. 6d, 
each. All the back Numbers are kept in stock, and may be had at the Office, 


or of any Bookseller. 
A STABLE for NIGHTMARES. The 


Christmas Number of “ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” Beautifully Illustrated, 
price ls, [Ready this day. 


the 


Customs 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By 
Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr, Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. (This day. 


MAD: a Novel. By Grorce Manvitte Fenn, Author of 


* Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Morty Farrow, Author of “Giant 


Despair,” &c. 3 vols. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES : 

Novucnerre Caney. 3 vols. 

NOTICE.—_THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED THE SECOND EDITION OF 
OLIVE VARCOE, By Francis Dernrox, Author of “ Mil- 


dred’s Wedding,” &c. 3 vols. 


A TIOUSE of CARDS: 


3 vols. 


BURIED ALONE: aStory. By a New Writer. 
HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanv, Author of “Uncle 


Silas,” A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LONDON ROMANCE: a New Novel. By C. H. Ross, 


Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


TH!) SEABOARD PARISH. By GrorcEe MacDonatp, LL.D., 


Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wrrxre Corts, Author of “The 


Woman in White,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


a Domestic Story. By Rosa 


a Novel. By Mrs, Casner Hoey. 


ANNE HEREFORD: Novel. By Mrs. Henny Woon, 


Author of * East Lynne,” “The Red Court Farm,” &. 3 vols. 
STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tomas 
OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 8 vols. 

THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of “Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


TINSLEYS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Siail in the Kingdom, 
BLACK SHEEP. MiSS FORRESTER. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. BARREN HONOUR. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 1867. 
SWORD AND GOWN. THE ROCK AHEAD, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


| 


By Captain Ricwanp F, Burton, F.R.G.S., &e. &e. | 


NEW BOOKS. 


—e— 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852—1868. Containing: THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS— 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT—JOSEPH HUME—LORD HERBERT OF 
LEA—LORD LANSDOWNE—LORD LYNDHURST—LORD PALMER- 
STON—LORD BROUGHAM—BISHOP BLOMIFIELD— ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY—SIR WILLIAM NAPIER—DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.— 
FATHER MATHEW—LADY BYRON—MISS MITFORD — HENRY 
HALLAM—LORD MACAULAY—MRS, JAMESON —and a number of 
others. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d, (This day. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHTS 


SPEECHES on vari QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by 
Professor RoGrErs. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. 
[Second Edition this day. 
“ Mr. Bright's speeches will suave deserve to be studied as an apprenticeship to popular and 


rliamentary oratory.”—Daily News, 
kminently interesting, € tly instructive, and eminently uscful as models of efficient 
Mall Gazette. 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel 


in English-speaking Countries during 1866-7. By CHARLES WENTWORTH 
Dinke, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 28s. (This day. 

“ The volumes have the advantage of a manly style and a distinct aim. It is an entertainin; 
and spirited record of travel in lands which have a fascinating interest for t-nglishmen, and it 
discusses a number of questions which are of highest moment with regard to the future of 
ourrace. It is selduin that we meet with a work so able aud suggestive.” —Spectator. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “Friends in 


Council.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 

“ We find in it a treasury of graceful thouzhts and suggestive ideas. The best proof of Mr. 
Helps’s power is thut the episode of the hero's love—itis but an episode, although it colours 
the current of his tife—is made to touch A eee as real patios as if he had been one of our- 
selves, a devizen of our own world.” —Tim 

*‘Phis is a book from which the reader rises with no doubt in his mind as to the gentleness, 
purity, and lively genius of the author.”—Daily Zelegraph. 


THE CHAPLET of PEARLS. By the Author 


of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, (This day. 


“ Miss Yonge has written another charming story ; those who begin to read ee are not likely 
to lay it down until they have pees the end of the last chapter.” — Morning S 

“ she rare qualitics united to reading interest of this graceful story make one rap 3 
how seldom now comes the good old y to retresh amidst the enfeebling 
fashion.” —Morning Lost. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH’S LIFE. With 


his Letters now first Collected. Based on Contemporary Documents. By 
Epwakb Lpwarbs. With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


“ No one since the time of Oldys has bestowed such pains in searching for and examining all 
documents that concern the life of Raiegh ; and it is moreover certam that he has met with @ 
success, OWing to the improvement in the storage and arr of and 
other = — papers, such as no inquirer of a former generation could possibly have 
Teache — Lunes. 


RECOLLECTIONS of OXFORD. By G. V. 


Cox, M.A., late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the Fee | of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


An amusing farrago of pleasantly recall in many a country parsonage 
the memory of “youthiul days.”—Z' 


PHANTASMAGORIA, and other 


By Lewis CARROLL, Fep. 8vo. gilt, 6s. 


Poems. 
(This day. 


THE LAW RELATING TO TRADE 


UNIONS. By Sir Writ1am ERxg, formerly Chief Justice in the Common 
Piecas. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Next week. 


UNDER the WILLOWS, and other Poems. By Jaws 
RussELL LOWELL. Fep. 8vo. és. (This day. 
“ One of the most admirable bits of idyllic work that have been done in our generation.” 


dicview. 


BEATRICE, and other Poems. By the Hon, Ropen Noxt, 
Fep. 8vo. és. [This day. 


QUESTIONS on HUXLEY’S PHYSIOLOGY, for —_ 
By T. ALcock, M.D. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


THE WHOLESOME WORDS of JESUS CHRIST. Sermons 
before the University of Cambridge, Nov. 1866. By C.J. VauaHan, D.D. 
Second Edition, fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. (Next week. 


POEMS. By CarmerinE Barnarp Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


“ Wealthy in, feeling, meaning, Sakh and grace; not without passion, which is suppressed, 
but the keener fur that."—Atheneum. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


NEW CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
VESUVIUS. By J. Puiturs, F.R.S., Pro- 


fessor of Geology at Oxford. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. © [Next week. 


COUNCILS and ECCLESIASTICAL DOCU- 


MENTS RELATING to GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Edited, after 
SPELMAN and WILKINS, by A. W. Happan and W. Stubs. Vol. I. eda 
This 


ENACTMENTS in PARLIAMENT specially 


concerning the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Collected and 
Arranged by the Rey, J. Grirrirus, Keeper of the Archives of the University 
of Oxtord. S8vo. 12s. This day, 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
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Approved Modern SCHOOL BOOKS, SELECTED from Messrs. 
LONGMANS and CO’S SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1869, which comprises CLAsstrrep Lists of about 
750 Works on all the usual branches of Education, and may be had gratis on application. 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
A PROGRESSIVE GREEK ACCIDENCE, 


By the Rey. E. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 12mo. 
(Nearly ready. 


FARRAR’S GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, 


drawn up for the Use of Harrow School. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


FARRAR’S BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and 


HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE. Revised Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, corrected 


and en, with New Notes, by the Rev. Dr. WHITE. 12mo. 4s.—KEY, 
2s. 6d. 


MR. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S PROGRES- 


SIVE GREEK DELECTUS. Revised Edition, 12mo. 4s,—KIY, 2s. 6d. 


MR. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S MANUAL 


of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.— 
KEY, 2s. 6d. 


WILKINS’S SCRIPTORES ATTICI. Ex- 


cerpts from Xenophon, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, and Lucian, with English 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PINDAR’S EPICINIAN or TRIUMPHAL 


ODES, with the Fragments of his Lost Compositions. Revised and Explained 
by J. W. DONALDSON, M.A. Svo. 16s. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 


LEXICON. Fifth Edition, revised and augmented. Crown 4to. 31s. 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S LEXICON, GREEK 


and ENGLISH, abridged from the above. Eleventh Edition. Square 12mo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH of MODERN 


and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. Or Two Parts, 4s. each. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN ATLAS, 


corrected and enlarged to 33 full-coloured Maps. Royal Svo. 10s. 6d.— 
BUTLER’'S Junior Modern Atlas, 4s. 6d. 


*,* This long-established Atlas is continually kept up to the day, and now 
contains all recent discoveries in Africa, Australia, &c. ; the new Continental 
arrangements of European territory are given; and all the Maps are clearly 
printed from the Steel Plates, and not from transfers to Stone. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANCIENT ATLAS, 


corrected and enlarged to 24 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s.—BUTLER’S 
Junior Ancient Atlas, 4s. 6d. 


E. HUGHES’S OUTLINES of PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Revised Edition, with Eight Coloured Maps. 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
QUESTIONS, 6d. 


W. HUGHES’S MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, 


Physical, Industrial, and Political. Fep. 8vo. with Six Maps, 7s. 6d. 


GLEIG’S FIRST BOOK of HISTORY, 


ENGLAND. Revised Edition. 18mo. 2s, Or in Two Parts, 9d. each. 


LUPTON’S ENGLISH HISTORY from the 


Earliest Period, prepared for the Use of Candidates for Examination. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LITTLEWOOD’S ESSENTIALS of ENG- 


LISH HISTORY, for the Use of Schools and Students preparing for Exami- 
nation. Third Edition. 12mo. és. 


MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and MIS- 


CELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons; 
Messrs. Longmans and Co.’s Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By the 


Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 12mo, 3s, 6d. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By the Author of **Amy Herbert.” 12mo., 2s, 6d.—QUESTIONS, by Park- 
Hurst, 1s, 


THE TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN 


WAR, from the Histories of Herodotus, By the Rev. GEORGE W. COX, 
M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, 12mo. 3s, 6d. (Just ready. 


COX’S TALES of ANCIENT GREECE: a 


Collective Edition of the Author’s Classical Stories and Tales, complete in 
One Volume, Crown 8yo. 6s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of the WHOLE SCRIPTURE 


HISTORY, and of the History of the Jews. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, 
M.A. 12mo. 4s, 


RIDDLE’S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE 


HISTORY : an Abridgment of the Author's “* Manual of Scripture History.” 
12mo., 2s. 6d. 


SLATER’S SENTENTIZZ CHRONOLO- 


GIC2, or Chronology in Familiar Sentences. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
THE Rev. Dr. WHITE’S JUNIOR SCHO- 


LAR’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION. 
ARY. Square 12mo. price 12s. (On the 19th instant. 


The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 5s. 6d. 
Separately {the LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 7s. 6d. 


WHITE’S NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY (intermediate size), abridged from the parent work (as below), 
Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18s. 


WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGE LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, founded on the larger Dictionary of Freunp, re- 
vised by himself. Royal 8vo. pp. 2,128, price 42s. 


THE Rev. CANON KENNEDY’S CHILD’S 


LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin Lessons. A New Edition, adapted to the 
Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. price 2s. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, 


extracted from the Rev. CANON KENNEDY’S Child’s Latin Primer, con- 
taining all that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin 
Primer. 12mo. price 1s. [Just ready. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools 
included in the Royal Commission. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part I. a First 


Companion Exercise Book to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor 
of the Primer. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part II. a Second 


Companion Exercise Book to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor 
of the Primer, 12mo, 3s. 6d, 


KEY to the EXERCISES in SUBSIDIA 


PRIMARIA, Parts I. and II. price 5s., supplied to Instructors only, on 
application to the Publishers. 


MR. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S’ EASY 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. 12mo., 2s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


MR. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S MANUAL 


COMPOSITION. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 6d.— 
EY, 2s. 6d. 


MR. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S LATIN 


PROSE EXERCISES, adapted to the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. Newly 


edited by the Rev. Dr. WHITE, with English Notes adapted to the Public 
School Latin Primer, 12mo. 2s. 6d, 


|THE Rev. W. W. BRADLEY’S LATIN 


PROSE EXERCISES: English Sentences from Czesar, Cicero, and Livy, for 
re-translation into the Original Latin, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—KEY, ds. 


SHEPPARD and TURNER’S AIDS to 


CLASSICAL STUDY, or Manual of Composition and Translation from English 
7. Latin and Greek, and from Latin and Greck into English. 12mo. 5s.— 
CEY, 6s. 


YONGE’S LATIN GRADUS, containing 


every Word used by the Poets of good authority. Post Svo. 9s. Or with 
APPENDIX, 12s. 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS. Newly Edited 


by the Rev. Dr. WHITE, with a Vocabulary and Notes adapted to the Public 
School Latin Primer. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS. Newl 


Edited by the Rev. Dr. WHITE, with Grammatical Notes adapted to the 
Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, &c. 
WRIGHT’S ELEMENTS of PLANE GEO- 


METRY, for Schools and Colleges ; with Preface by Professor HIRST, F.R.S. 
Crown 5s, 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC. By 


ROBERT JOHNSTON. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 3s, 6d.—KEY, 4s. 
JOHNSTON’S CIVIL SERVICE TOTS, with ANSWERS, 
price 1s. 


NESBIT’S TREATISE on PRACTICAL 


nee. New Edition, with a Treatise on Levelling. 12mo. 6s.— 
EY, 5s, 


A TREATISE on LAND SURVEYING, 


for the Use of Engineers, Surveyors, and Students in Colleges and Schools, 
By J. A. SMITH, C.E. (Nearly ready. 


JOHNSTONE’S ELEMENTARY TREA- 


TISE on LOGARITHMS, illustrated by carefully selected Examples. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


MERRIFIELD and EVERS’S NAVIGATION 


and one ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Students and Practical Men. 
Svo. 14s. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for the USE of 


SCHOOLS; thoroughly revised, with a Chapter on Decimal Coinage. 12mo. 
4s, 64.—KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC, 


oe for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo. 1s. ; or with ANSWERS, 
6d, 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for the USE of 


NATIONAL, ADULT, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS, Text-book, 6d.; | 


Examples, Three Parts, 4d. each ; ANSWERS, Is. 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRA for the USE of 


SCHOOLS; thoroughly revised. Part I. 12mo. 4s. 6d. KEY, 5s.—Part II. 
price 6s. KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


thoroughly revised and stereotyped. Part I. 18mo, 3s,6d. KEY, 3s. 6d.— 


Part II. price 2s. 6d. KEY, 5s. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited by 
Professor E. ATKINSON, F.C.S., R. M. Coll, Sandhurst. Third Edition, with 
668 Woodcuts, Post Svo. 15s. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 
AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By ALEXANDER 


Bats, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of A Third Edition. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 


RHETORIC and ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. wn 8vo. 


ENGLISH EXTRACTS, supplementary to the foregoing 
Manual, price 6d. 


MLEOD’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, With Practical Exercises, Parsing Lessons, 
and an Appendix. 18mo. 9d. 


GRAHAM’S ENGLISH; or, the Art of Com- 


position Explained in Instructions and Examples. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


GRAHAWM’S ENGLISH STYLE: Instructions 


for the Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


GRAHAM’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES 


CLASSIFIED and EXPLAINED ; with Practical Exercises. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


TWELLS’S POETRY for REPETITION ; 
comprising 200 Short Pieces and Suitable Extracts, 18mo, 2s, 6d, 


EDWARD HUGHES’S SELECT SPECI- 


MENS of ENGLISH POETRY. With Notes and Vocabularies, for the Use 
of Schools, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


BILTON’S POETICAL READER. Com- 


prising Selections from the Works of upwards of Sixty good English Poets. 
18mo, 1s, 3d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH. 


An Easy Method of learning the Elements. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


Remodelled and Enlarged, with Copious Exercises. 12mo. 5s.—KEY to the 
Exercises in both the above, price 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION. Revised Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et 


POERTES FRANGAIS, from Louis XIV. to the Present Day. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL DICTION- 


ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Revised throughout 
Corrected. Square 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


STIEVENARD’S LECTURES FRAN- 


Soest or, Extracts from Modern French Authors, with English Notes. 
2mo. 4s, 6d. 


JUST’S NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. In- 


tended as a Companion to Dr. Ahn’s “German Method.” 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN CLASSICAL PLAYS. Prepared 


for English Students of the German Language, nglish 
E. A. OPPEN, of Halleybury College. 
1, SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL, price 2s. 6d. 
2. GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE auf TAURIS, price 2s, 
3. GOETHE’S EGMONT, price 2s. 6d. 
4, LESSING’S MINNA von BARNHELM, price 2s. 64, 
5. LESSING’S NATHAN der WEISE, nearly ready, 


BLACKLEY and FRIEDLANDER’S PRAC- 


TICAL GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
Post Ovo. Ta. 04. “GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


ELEMENTARY KNOWLEDGE AND 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


WILHEM’S MANUAL of SINGING, for the 


Use of Teachers and Pu; By JOHN HULLAH. Parts +» price 


HULLAH’S EXERCISES and FIGURES 
MANUAL. For the Use of 
HULLAH’S LARGE SHEETS, contai ning 


the Figures in Part I.of WILHEM’S MANUAL. Nos. 1to8 ina 
price 6s, 


HULLAH’S LARGE SHEETS, containing 


the Exercises in Part I. of WILHEM’S MANUAL. Nos. 9 to 40, in Four 
Parcels of Eight Numbers each, 63, per Parcel. ; 


HULLAH’S LARGE SHEETS, contai ning 


— WILHEM’S MANUAL. Nos, 41 to 52, ina 
ce 


THE STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; 


containing upwards of Seven Hundred Questions and Answers on Miscel- 
ane om, adapted to the capacity of Infant Minds. By A MOTHER. 
mo. Is. 
Second Series of the STEPPING-STONE 
to KNOWLEDGE. 
Stepping-Stone to GEOGRAPHY. 1s. 
Stepping-Stone to ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, 1s. 
Stepping-Stone to BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. 1s. 


to ROMAN HISTORY. 
Ss. 


Stepping-Stone to MUSIC. 1s. 


Stepping-Stone to NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. Part I. Part I. 
Birds, Reptiles, Fishes. 1s. each Part. 


Stepping-Stone to GRECIAN HIs- 
‘ORY. Is. 


Stepping-Stone to ASTRONOMY. 1s, 
Step; to ARCHITECTURE. 
S. 


Stepping-Stone to BIOGRAPHY. 1s. 

Stepping-Stone to FRENCH PRONUN- 
CIATION and CONVERSATION. 
Price ls. 


Stepping-Stone to ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. Is. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S 
WORK ON LORD BYRON 


Is now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 3s, 


PRINCE SALM SALM’S DIARY 
IN MEXICO IN 1867 


Is now ready, in 2 vols. with many Portraits, price 24s. 


THE 


EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. 


In 3 vols, 31s. 6d.—At all Booksellers’, 


DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. THzopor 
Mommsen. Translated, with the Author's sanction, and Additions, by 
the Rev. W. P. Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz. 
The Library Edition in 4 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s. The Popular Edition 
in 4 vols. crown 8vo. £2 7s, 6d.; or sold separately, Vols. I. and II., 
price 21s, ; Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. LV. (in ‘Two Parts), 16s. 


A HANDY MANUAL of Dr. MOMMSEN’S 
HISTORY of ROME, under the Direction of Professor Dickson, in 
1 vol., for the Use of Schools, is in course of preparation. 


CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. By 


Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated by A. M. Warp, M.A. 
Vol. 1. demy 8vo. 15s,; Vol. 15s, To be completed in 3 vols. 


A HANDY MANUAL of Dr. CURTIUS’ 


HISTORY of GREECE is in preparation, and will shortly appear. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Cranmer. 7 vols. 
demy 8vo. price £5 5s., or sold separately as follows: Vol. L., 1s. ; 
Vol. IL., 15s.; Vols. Il. and IV., 30s.; Vol. V., 15s, ; Vols. VI. 
and Vil, 30s. 

Vol. I—Archbishops Augustine, Odo, Dunstan, Stigand. 

Vol. I1.—Lanfranc, Stephen Langton. 

Vols. III. and 1V.—Boniface, Winchelsey, Courtenay, Arundel, 
Vol. V.—Chicheley, Bouchier, Morton. 

Vols. VI. and Vil.—Warham, Cranmer. 


THE HEAVENS : an Illustrated Handbook of 


Popular Astronomy. By AmMEpDEr GuILLemin. Edited by J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 8vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured 
Lithographs, and Woodcuts, 21s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 
and Marvels. 
Nonpareil Edition 2s, 6d. (post free, 2s, 9d.) 
Popular Edition ..... ee 6s, 0d. (post free, 6s, 6d.) 
Carmine Edition..... GR, 
Tilustrated Edition... 2is. Od. 


“The wit of to-day is very different from that of Swift a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and is nowhere so well embodied as in the evergreen ‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’ 
Mr. Bentley has published a 6s. Edition, a marvel of excellence and cheapness, a3 
well as a‘ Nonpareil Edition’ at 2s. 6d. We understand that 10,000 copies of the 
latter were sold in one day—at which we are not at all surprised—and that Mr. 
Bentley is preparing another edition, to be ready almost immediately. A companion 
volume to the famous ‘ Ingoldsby’ is that which carries the name of ‘ The Bentiey 
Ballads,’ consisting of the republication of the lyrics of Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, 
Sam Lover, The Irish Whiskey Drinker, &c., which excited much interest on their 
first appearance in the celebrated ‘ Miscellany.’ An excellent preface and valuable 
biographical and critical notes are inserted by the editor, Mr. John Sheehan, the 
author of the popular ‘ Irish Whiskey Drinker Papers.’’’—TZelegraph, Jan. 4, 1868. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


SCHOOL ATLASES 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D. F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Author of the “ Royal Atlas,”’ the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 


I 
This day is published, a New and Enlarged Edition, 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY; 


Illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary 
Facts of Geology, Hydrography, Meteorology, an 
Natural History. 


Containing 20 Plates, drawn with the greatest care, and Printed in Colours, 
with Explanatory Text. 


Malf-bound, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY: 


Comprising, in Twenty-one Plates, a complete Series of Illustra- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies, drawn with the greatest 
Care, and printed in Colours, from Original and 
Authentic Materials. 


New and Enlarged Edition, with an Elementary Bge J of the Heavens, designed 
as an accompaniment to this Atlas. 


By ROBERT GRANT, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory in the University of Glasgow. 


Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Lately published, New Editions of 


SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-second Thousand. 26 Maps, with 
Index, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRA. 


PHY. An enlarged Edition, with Index, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. With Index, 5s. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
and 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


—+— 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. By the 


Rev. A. MacKay, D.D. 

1, MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 
With a Copious Index, 760 pp. 7s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition, 3s. 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. [Filth Edition, 112 pp. 1s. 

FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 56 pp. 4d. 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, for Young Children, 4d. 


om 
© 


rc 
HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 
1, A SCHOOL EDITION of the EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By 
the Rev. JAMES Wurre, Author of ‘‘ Landmarks of English History,” &c. 
2. A SCHOOL EDITION of the HISTORY of FRANCE. By the Samr. 6s. 
3. EPITOME of Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON'S HIS TORY of EUROPE. 7s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS of GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By Davip PaGE, LL.D., F.R.S.L., F.G.S., &e, 

1, INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Seventh Edition, 2s. 

2. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Fourth Edition, 7s, 6d. 

3. GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. Second Edition, 6s. 

4. oe TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition, 
price 2s. 

. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. is. 

. HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS.—GLOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEO 
GRAPHY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a Prac: 


tical Manual for Use in Schools. By the Rev. James Currin, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, ls, 6d. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


January 9, 1869.] 


“ Among Serials for the educated, there is first of all GOOD WQRDS—a phenomenon of Periodical Literature—a phenomenon in its circulation of 
130,000 a month, so that it is known wherever the English tongue is spoken, and was the first thing asked for by the Pitcairn Islanders from a ship that 
lately visited them—a phenomenon in that it gives for Sixpence the original thoughts, not only of men who are foremost in the republic of letters, 
but numbers among its contributors those who are highest in rank, both in Church and State.” 

From the Paper on Periodical Literature read at the Dublin Church Congress, October, 1868. 


“Goop WorDS ARE WORTH MUCH, AND LITTLE.”—Herbert, 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 


GOOD WORDS. 
EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Contents of the JANUARY PART (the First of the New Volume) : 
6. PERCEIVING WITHOUT SEEING: a Romance in Astronomy. Rev. 
Purrcuann, late President of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
‘The Wants of | THE MAN WHO COULDN'T FEEL PAIN. By Wuttam 
| 8 HEROES OF HEBREW HISTORY. By the Bishop of Oxronn. I. Elijah. 
| 9, THE CAPTAIN'S WIFE. By Fronence Frezps. 
“NOBLESSE OBLIGE :” an English Story of To-Day. By the A of * 
Jacqueline.” I, and je. ID, 
Cast! I 's Walk to the Castile. 


The Duke of Argyll. | Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


A VISIT to IONA, and other P, by the Duke of A | i i ) 
Bishop of Oxford. | bi Wants of Men in the Matter of Re- | Mosaicism and Christiani'y. 
| 


1, DEBENHAM'S VOW. By the Author of “Barbara's History.” I. St. Hildegarde the | 
Martyr. II, A Day’s Work. Ill. A Pair of Friends. 1V. fhe Hardwickes. V. The 
Party at Strathellan House. 

2 PAMPHLETS FOR THE PEOPLE. By the Dean of Canternury. 
Men in the Matter of Kelizion. 

3. PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST. By the Eorror. I. Outward Bound. 

4.4 BALLAD OF WAR. By Bore Sueviey. 10. 

5. TOILING AND MOILING: some Account of our Working Peonle, and How they Live. | 

By “ Goop Wonvs" Comissionen, ‘The Merthyr Lron-worker. 


ion. The Working People and the Church. 
Right Views of Life. 
HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY, a Series of 12 Papers, 


Some Delusions we Cherish. 
ane en ~ Protestantism. Sense of Duty in Our Age. 
by the Bishop of Oxroxs, will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. 2 Spirit of Roman Catholicion. 


‘Things which need to be Reformed. 
Fanaticisn, and Superstition. 


Lessons Lost upon us. 
The Future of Christianity, 


Norman Macleod, D.D. “The Archbi 
PEEPS st the FAR EAST, a Series of 12 Papers, by | OHAPTRRS by the Archbishop 


Nonman Macteop, D.D., will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. of Canrennony, will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. 
TOILING and MOILING: some Account of our Working Qharles Kingsley. 
Month to Monty in GOOD WORDS wll appear fom from the TROPICS, a Series of Papers by the 
The Righ t Hon. W. E. Gla dstone. | Rev. Cuarres will GOuD 1869, 
THE DUTIES of a CITIZEN of a FREE STATE, a Series | Th Author of “Friends in Council.” 
of Papers, by the Right Hon. W. E. Grapsrone, will appear in GOOD WORDS for SHORT ESSAYS, by the Author of “ Friends in Council,” 
1869. will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1809. 
The Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE, the New Story by Saran TytiEr, 


will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869 


The Author of “ Barbara’s History.” 
DEBENHAM’S VOW, the New Story by Ameria B. 


Evwanps, will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. 


is Farner or tr Man.”— Wordsworth, 


Sixpence Monthly, Ulusizvated, 


WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 
EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


This Magazine, which was begun in November, has already attained a circulation second to scareely any of the most popular Monthlies, It occupies a 
distinct field of its own—aiming as it does to supply such reading as Youn People can thoroughly enjoy, such as Grown Persons can also enjoy, and, 
above all, such as the two can enjoy together, 


GOOD 


Contents or Parr ITI. (January), 
1, AT THE BACK OF THE NORTIL WIND. By Geoncs 
MacDonacp. 
2.MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. By Cuantes 
Kryostry. No. UI. Volcanves, 
3. ICE SONG. By One of the Authors of “ Poems written 
for a Child.” 


Contents or Parr IT. (December). 
1. KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By 
Chapters IV.—V1. 


2. THE SCHOONER. By One of the Authors of * Poems 
written for a Child.” 


Coxrents or Panr I. (November). 
|. MADAME now AND LADY WHY. By Cuarzes 


Kixostey. No. 
CHILD- WORLD. , By One of the Authors of “ Poems 


written for a Chi 


3, AT THE BACK OF TIIE NORTI! WIND. By Gzorce 


acDonaLp. 


4. JOHNNY'S OPINION OF HIMSELF. By the Author 


of John Halifax.” 

5. LONELY JANE. By Cuanres Campen. 

6 KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By 
Chapters [.—IIT. 

7. TUMBLEDOWN TOWERS. By Marrurw Browne. 

& COCKIE LOCKIE’S JOURNEY TO SEACOD-LAND. 
By Norman Mactxrop, D.D., Editor. 

THE BEAR OF THE BEECH- WOOD, By the Author 
of “ Hester Kirton.” 

1. FAIRY LAND. By One of the Authors of “ Poems 
written for a Child.” 

i. A LEAF OUT OF MILLY’S BOOK. By the Author of 
“ Nobody’s Doz.” 

2. FINDING WHEN NOT EXPECTING. No. I. By 
the Eprtor. 


3. COCKIE LOCKIE’S JOURNEY TO SEACOD-LAND 
(Concluded), By Norman Macteop, D.D., Editor. 


4. LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of “ Lilliput 
Levée.” No. I. The World. 


5. HOITY TOITY, the Ouphe of the Wood. By Cuarres 
Campen. 


6. MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. By 
No. IL. Earthquakes. 


7. A pay IN THE LIFE OF A CAT. By A Narenat | 
ER. 


1LOSOPR 
8. LESSONS FROM RUSSIA. By W.R. 8. Ranson. 
9. A LUMP OF COAL. By the Rev. II. Macauican. 


10. THE BOY IN THE BUSH. I. Venus and Werrigal. 
y Epwanp Howe. 


ll. FINDING WHEN NOT EXPECTING. No.U. By 
the Eprror. 


4. KING GEORGE'S _MIDDY. Ww: ‘ 
thapters VIL., VIII. By 


5. TALKING FLOWERS. By the Author of “Child 
orid. 


6. THE BOY IN THE BUSH. By Evowarnp Hows. II. 
Up a Sunny Creek. . 
&. By the Author of“ Fairy Facts.” 
8. THE LEAF ON THE GROUND. By M. B. Smepzer. 
9. THE BOYS OF AXLEFORD. By Campen. 
1. Fibbing Bill. 
10. THE GERMAN GIRL ON ST. THOMAS'S DAY. By 
the Author of “* Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” 
ll. THE CHILDREN OF THE COMMON. By A Narcnat 
PuiLosopner. 
12, LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of “ Lilliput 
Levée.”” No. Il. The Sky. of 
13, Figoene WHEN NOT EXPECTING. No. III. By the 
DITOR. 


With One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations by Hughes, Pettie, Zwecker, Sulman, Barnard, Wolf, Wiegand, Riviere, Gilbert, Dalziel, 
Houghton, Fraser, Brewtnall, French, Mahoney, and others. 


Among the Leading Contributors to this Magazine are : 
MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. By the Author of “ The Water Babies.” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY .. 
NORMAN MACLEOD .. 
MATTHEW BROWNE .. ee 
H. B. TRISTRAM .. oe ee 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 

CHARLES CAMDEN 


“GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG is sure of a large circulation in the thousands of families who already enjoy the genial, generous, 
religious spirit of the long established ‘Good Words.’ Who knows how many bad words may be banished by a Journal like this, which will drive out 


ee .. COCKIE LOCKIE’S ADVENTURES. By the Author of the “ Gold Thread.” 


oe LILLIPUT LECTURES. 


By the Author of * Lilliput Levée.” 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG, 


a .. AT THE BACK OF THE NORTII WIND. By the Author of “ Dealings with the Fairies.” 


THE BOYS OF AXLEFORD. 


and 


idleness and dulness, and introduce new, pleasant, and fantastic ideas every month? ‘The writers are first-class, the illustrations are very 
and the promise given by this first Number is excellent.”— Spectator, November 14. 
“ A most excellent and enticing Magazine.”—Pall Mall Gazette, November 28. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. ! 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER and | 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, © 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


TWENTY LARGE 


KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMP GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 


BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 


SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3,& 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 
and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.— The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when Plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of First Quality for 
finish and durability, as follows: 


wh. be 
38 
zea | "A | BA 
5.4. 
12 Table Forks....| 1100/2 10/2 20/2 50 
12 Table Spoons 50 
12 Dessert Forks..|1 20/1 70/1100/1110 
12 Dessert Spoons.|1 20/1 70/1100 1110 
12 Tea Spoons .... 140 190) 1 10/1 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt | 
90 120 1220' 136 
2 Sauce Ladles .. 60 80 80) 80 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 60 86 90- 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt | | 
bowls........ 30 40 40. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, | 
It bowl .... 16 20 20, 23 
1 Pair of Sugar | 
26 36 36 40 
1 Pair of Fish | 
Carvers...... 80/1 30'1 50 
1 Butter Knife .. 30 40 40, 43 
1 Soup Ladle .... 100 120 140 150 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 30 40 40) 46 
Total...... 916 n 16 9 8 6 13 3 6 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern 

Table Spoons and Forks.... - 2 0 per Doz. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks.. 016 0 ” 
Tea 0910 0 
* Yen and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
. All kinds of Re-plating done by the Patent Process. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES. —Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8: BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. ‘They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 

approached elsewhere, either for varicty, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu omaments, £3 8s. to 
£33 10s. ; Bronze Fenders, with standards, is. to 
£5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £2 3s, to "£18; Chimney- 
pieces. from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 4s. 5d. 
the set to £4 4s. The Burton and all other Patent 
Stoves with radiating hearth-plates, 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PAT- 
TERNS, — WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
= , defies competition. The vary 
pa . Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, 
their proper WILLIAM §. 
. s Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale 
lon. Lamps of all other descrip- 
great variety. 


vdSMaN 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 


Feet 4 Feet 5 
For BEDSTEADS, WIDE 6 Feet | 4 Inches Feet. 
23. d.| £ s. £8. 4. 

Best Straw Paillasses ...... 13 0 150 18 0 
Best French Alva Mattresses 130 160 18 0 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 186,1 26,1 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses..|1 00/1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses} 1 56/1116!) 1146 
Best Brown Do., extrathick; 1 86/1160;:1190 
Good White Wool Mattresses} 1140/2 70 
Extra Super Do, Do. ......| 3 00 | 3130 1410 
Good Horse Hair Do. 2 50/ 2180/38 66 
Extra Super Lo. 3.10 3180 4100 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 3126 4 76,4150 
Extra Super Do. .........- 4100,;5100 6 00 
French Wool and Hair Mat- | | 

tress for use over spring... | 40 
Extra Do. Do. ......| 8170/5 
Feather Leds, ey. in 

Do. Do. Grey Goose, in “Bor- 

dered Linen ‘licks ..... 8100/5 00,5136 
Do. Do. Best White Do. ‘in 

_ Best Linen....... 0 


~ Feather Pillow: 8, Bs. to 14s. Bolsters from 6s. to 
29s. 6d. 

Down Pillows from 10s. 6d. to 17*. 6d. 

Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


Fe RNITURE, in complete suites for 
- Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show, These 
are made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. Set of Five Pieces, 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Fo'ding Bed- 
steads, from lls, ; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent § sacking, from 14s. 6d.; and 
cots, from 15s, Gd each; Or v ro} 
and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 138. 6d. 
to £20, 


G ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
A The increased and inereasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. 

are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s, 6d. (two-light) to £23. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S. Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 49s. 6d. the Set ; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s. to 
£6 8s. the Set of Five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the 
Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 12s, to 30s. ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 80s. ; 
ee on nickel, full size, £9. 


UTLERY WARRANTED. — The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 
8. BURTON’ 8, at prices that are remunerative only 


because of the the 
Ivory HANDLES. 28) 
Pig OR 
s. d.| s. d./s.d. 
| 130/106! 50 
-inch Fine Ivory 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles | 2105160] 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... 280/210) 80 
4-inch Finest African Ivory | 
Do., with Silver Ferules.......... | 350/186 
Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules 55 0 45 0 186 
Nickel Electro-silver Handles .... 2507 190 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. | 84 0 | 540 | 210 
Boxe AND Horn HANDLES, | 
KNIVES AND ForKS PER Doz. | 
White Bone Handles ......... --» /136!110) 34 
Do., Balance Handles ........ (230)170) 46 
Black Horn- Rimmed Shoulders . 46 
Do., very Strong Riveted Handles | '126{ 96) 30 


The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
——, and F Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 


PAFIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays 

per Set of - - from 20s. to 10 guineas, 
Ditto Iron ditto...... from 10s, to 4 guineas. 
Convex-shape ditto .......... from 7s. 6d. 


Round and Gothic Waiters and Bread Baskets 
equally low. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor: 
tionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this coun- 
try. Portable Showers, 7s. 6a; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 14s, to 52s. ; 
Hip, 14s, to 31s. 6d. arge assortment of Gas Fur- 
nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower 
Baths, Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 
45s, the Set of Three. 


(LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, 
and some are objects of pure Verti, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom W. 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 
Clocks.......+.+++ from 7s, 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra .. from 13s. 6d. to £16 10s. per Pair. 
Bronzes .......... from 18s, to £16 16s. 
Lamps, Moderateur from 6s. to £9. 

Pure Colza Oil, per Gallon, 


ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.— Saturday, January 9, 1869. 
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